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4 "Neither Storehouse nor Barn" 

education was not one likely to help her to 
fortune or fame. Such as it was, however, we 
find her preparing to start on her way through 
the world with that only for her dower. But 
stay — we must not forget the five pounds which, 
after paying all expenses, remained from the sale 
of the vicarage furniture. 

As she ate her supper by the light of the tallow 
candle, and looked at the five golden sovereigns 
spread on the table before her, she felt richer than 
she had ever done before. This will show how 
simple and unsophisticated she was, and how 
unfitted to go forth alone to meet the difficulties 
of life. Several times she rose, and, going out to 
the porch, stood looking expectantly at the little 
side gate, returning each time with a look of 
disappointment into the dimly lighted' parlour. 

At last her expression changed, as a thump 
at the door announced a visitor, the thump 
being quickly followed by the entrance of a little 
red-cheeked woman, wrinkled and grey, but the 
very personification of cheerfulness and health. 

" Posy ! " exclaimed Olwen, " I was afraid 
you had forgotten." 

" Forgotten, dear heart ? Not I ! " said the 
newly arrived, who had run up from Rhyd-y-ser 
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without hat or shawl, and now stood curtseying 
and smiling, and slipping her feet out of her 
wooden shoes. 

" Oh, Posy ! put your shoes on," said Olwen. 
<c There are no carpets to spoil now.'* 

" Ach-y-fi, no ! " said Posy. " They would clatter 
as if I were a donkey. Have you had your 
supper, 'merch-i ? Come, then ; we will settle all 
your plans to-night, if you must go to-morrow. 
Why not stop with me till your aunt's letter 
comes ? " 

u No ; I could not bear to see the new people 
here in my old home, and I must go somewhere, 
you see, to make room for the Morgans. I long 
to see Aberlaswen once more, where father and I 
were so happy every summer ; a bathe in those 
beautiful waves, and a walk on those yellow sands 
would hearten me up, Posy." 

" Yes, indeed, 'twill do you good before going 
to live in a town. Ach-y-fi, what are people 
making towns for ? Go you straight to Seba, my 
sister : she is living on the way to Aberlaswen— 
about a mile from there, I think ; but I have never 
been there. Seba she is a kind woman ; her house 
is close to Rhosm6r. She is taking care of the old 
man who lives there ; he is a relation to Gwil 
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Parry, they say. Go you there, 'merch-i. I will send 
your aunt's letter after you there," 

" And what if Aunt Susan won't have me ? 
What should I do then?" 

"Well, come back to me, of course," said 
Posy. 

" Yes — that I will ; and I am not afraid. I re- 
member how father used to say, c See the birds of the 
air, Olwen ; they have neither storehouse nor 
barn ; yet He careth for them.' " 

" Yes, dear heart, so He does ; and you've got 
five pounds in your pocket. Take you care of 
them, mind; they will carry you safe to your 
aunt's house, and theh you will be all right" 

"I wish she had answered my letter," said 
Olwen, looking rather wistfully out through the 
blindless window, where the stars were beginning 
to glitter in tjie clear evening sky, and the black- 
bird's song had ceased at last " What can it mean, 
Posy?" 

" Why, that the letter is rather long coming— 
that's all. I will send it safe to Aberlaswen post- 
office, because perhaps the postman won't know 
Seba ; but. she's a good woman, whatever. Only 
that basket are you taking, dear heart ? " 

" Father's knapsack — yes, 'twill be light strapped 
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over my shoulders. You know, I am going to walk 
the first part of the way — 'twill save my money ; 
and I long for a tramp." 

" Yes, yes ; go you straight to Rhosmor ; but 
first you must pass through Tremathryn — 'tis a 
big town. Your box will be safe in our barn, 
with Gwil Parry's rattletraps, till you send for 
it, 'merch-i." 

« Gwil Parry?" 

i€ Yes ; he is gone to 'Merica. Haven't you 
heard the news, Miss fach? Let me tell you 
then. Jossua Parry is going to be married in his 
old age, and he has turned Gwil out of the 
house." 

" Dear, dear*! What for ? " 

" Well, indeed, 'twas full time. He said himself 
'twas full time ; and ' If my uncle hadn't done so, 
I'd have turned myself out one 06 these days,' 
says he. Pwr fellow bach ! " 

" Oh, Posy I they'll miss him in the choir. But 
what has he done ? Dear father thought very 
highly of him, and wouldn't hear a word against 
him. € He's a fine, honourable fellow,' he used 
to say, ' and has more brains than all .of us put 
together.' What has he done ? " 

" Well," said Posy ; " first 'twas those old wheels 
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and machines that he was wasting his time about, 
and then 'twas that girl he was keeping company 
with, and Jossua swore that if he did not drop 
her and the wheels he would turn him out of his 
house ; and, about a fortnight ago, who did he 
meet face to face in the lane but Gwil and the 
girl walking together. There's flare up, did 
Jossua ! and he told Gwil to go ; so he's gone — 
gone with his pack on his back, with some of 
those little wheels and springs, and that thing — 
that music, you know" — and with her rough 
hands she imitated the action of playing on a 
concertina. " Oh, caton pawb ! he wouldn't part 
with that! — and just a change of linen; and that 
is all he did take. The rest he has left in our 
barn ; and you never saw such a lot of rubbish in 
your life ! — wheels and chains and things." 

<c What a pity I " said Olwen rather absently, 
her thoughts being on the journey she must take 
next day, for she was no more interested in Gwil 
Parry than in the other village lads who sang in 
the church choir ; but Posy, once started on a bit 
of gossip, was difficult to restrain. 

" 'Twas all the girl's fault, they say," she con- 
tinued ; " she followed him everywhere." 

" What is her name ? " asked Olwen. 
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"Kitty, her aunt is calling her; she's got 
another name, because she's a nurse in a hospital, 
but I can't twist my tongue round it — not I. 
Kitty Price is good enough for her, whatever, and 
she's no credit to that ! 'Twas a wonder Gwil 
Parry took up with her," she rambled on, <c because 
we all know he's a gentleman. Yes, indeed, his 
mother was one of the Hugheses of Rhosmor ; and 
how she came to marry William Parry I can't 
think ! And what does Gwil see in this girl — a 
dark creature like a gipsy, and such eyes ! Ach- 
y-fi ! But they do say Gwil does not care for her, 
only she bewitched him." 

<c Poor fellow ! " said Olwen again ; cc perhaps 
he will get on in America ; " and dismissing the 
thought of Gwil Parry and his peccadilloes from 
her mind she proceeded, with Posy's help, to^ lock 
up the doors and windows preparatory to being 
left alone for the night. 

" Are you afraid, dear heart ? will I stop with 
you ? I can sleep on this chair," said Posy, 
observing that the brown eyes were full of unshed 
tears. 

" Afraid? NoK 'tis only parting with you 
makes me rather sad ; " and flinging her arms 
round Posy's neck, tfbr one tearful moment the 

\ 
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faithful old heart beat against the young girl's 
throbbing pulses; and then Olwen loosened her 
clasp and stood, white and straight, prepared to 
take up her life, believing with the buoyancy of 
youth that, when she had overcome the pang of 
parting from the old home, light would shine on 
her path ; and she trembled no more, but dried 
her tears and smiled bravely as she let Posy out 
through the front door. Having bolted and 
locked it safely, she turned to the empty passage, 
but stopped, startled, as she heard a whisper 
through the keyhole : 

" Miss Olwen ! fforwd ! " 

Away went all her firmness ; the bolts were 
hastily withdrawn, the door was opened, and once 
more she was clasped to Posy's heart 

Again the door was closed and bolted ; and 
Posy jogged down the hill with a squealing 
wheel-barrow bearing Olwen's box, which was to 
rest in the barn until such time as its owner 
might send for it 

• • • • • • 

Who knows the scent of thee awakening earth 
at sunrise — the odour of thfe soil that exhales 
through the moss and grass on the sunny banks ? 
Who has heard the first shrill chirrup of the 
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hedgehog as the warm rays penetrate his retreat 
under the dry leaves ; the blackbirds' cry of 
alarm in the brake at the first footstep in the 
wood ; the flutter of wings in the tree-tops ; the 
c€ Coo, coo," of the wood-pigeons ; and the soft 
whispered greeting of the breeze at dawn ? He 
to whom these sounds are familiar has drunk of 
the real wine of life, whose flavour never palls, 
and whose elixir shall thrill the heart as long as 
it beats at all. And whoso knows them not, 
let him rise and wander forth on the first summer 
morning that greets him, and taste of these joys 
that never flag. 

These were the delights that greeted Olwei* 
as she turned her steps from the old vicarage 
next morning towards the uplands that stretched 
away to the blue hills between Rhyd-y-ser and 
the north. Her road led by the churchyard that 
straggled up the side of the hill, where its 
tumbledown wall, covered with moss and wild 
thyme, scarcely defined the line between it and 
the breezy down. Indeed, they looked much 
alike, for the hillside was dotted about with grey 
lichen-covered rocks that rose from the short, 
fine grass as the tombstones rose from the 
churchyard ; and surely all were God's acres out 
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Tremathryn, however, was farther than she 
thought ; and as she drew near, although it was 
only a small town, she shrank from the smoke 
and dust which, to her country eye, seemed to 
■darken the sky, and smirch the houses. 

She was thankful that her road took her 
only by the outskirts of the town, and she 
gladly found herself once more beyond its 
precincts. 

When noontide came she had left the last signs 
of town life behind her ; the white, the pink, the 
yellow washed cottages, with their neat thatched 
Toofs and porches, had given place to less trim 
dwellings ; the pigs grunted about the road ; the 
•ducklings paddled in the ditches ; the geese on 
the grassy edges stretched their long necks, and 
Jiissed at her when she passed ; cats basked on 
the window-sills ; and old women with tucked-up 
*' bet gwns " and wooden shoes washed their pails 
in the wayside spring. 

No one took any special notice of her ; and as 
.she stepped out briskly, with health coursing in 
Jier veins, a clear conscience, and a mind alive to 
the beauties of the scene around her, in spite of 
the sorrow that a month had scarcely softened, she 
was filled with a buoyant sense of happiness ; for 
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true happiness does not require exemption from 
sorrow and tender regrets. 

The broad green borders of the roadways were 
white with daisies, the west wind blew softly in 
her face, and she knew no sense of fatigue. At a 
turn in the road a lumbering waggon came in 
view, the waggoner walking beside it, and 
occasionally cracking his whip as a friendly 
reminder to his horses that, though they were at 
liberty to take their own time over the journey, 
they were not to stop entirely. 

" Are you a carrier ? " said Olwen in English, 
with a feeling that so near a town, Welsh might 
not be appropriate. 

cc Yes, sure," said John Lewis, economising his 
English words, his stock being limited. 

<c Can I have a lift for two or three miles ? " 

" Yes, yes, when we on top the hill." 

" I can speak Welsh," said Olwen in that 
language. 

" Oh, very good I " said the man, his impassive 
face brightening a little, and he at once began a 
string of questions ; for surely if curiosity were 
ever personified she should be dressed in Welsh 
garb. 

Olwen did not resent his inquisitiveness, but 
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rather welcomed the companionable interest of her 
new acquaintance. 

" Where are you going on your feet by your- 
self?" he asked. 

" I am going to Manchester," she answered. 

John Lewis looked at her stolidly for a few 
moments ; then, advancing to the horses' heads, 
with much adjuration brought them to a stand- 
still. Then, making a circuit of his waggon, he 
took a look inside before he approached Olwen, who 
had been looking on with some curiosity. Em- 
phasising his words with his whip handle he said : 

<c Look here, merch-i ! you are going as straight 
as you can in the wrong direction." 

" Oh ! was it that you stopped for ? Indeed, I'm 
sorry ; it does not matter the least about the 
wrong direction, because, you see, I am going 
through Aberlaswen, and then to walk over the 
mountains, towards the north ; I am not in a 
hurry." 

John Lewis made no reply (the idea would take 
some time to digest). He started his horses 
afresh with a flip of his whip, and a ".Commop, 
Darby ! Gee, Betsy I " Presently he said, " Well, 
I never heard of any one reaching a place by 
going the wrong way before ; " and at last, dis- 
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missing the subject as one too puzzling to under- 
stand, he returned to his catechising, and rested 
not till he had found out his companion's name, 
her age, her circumstances, and a great deal 
more. 

At last Olwen began to think it was her turn to 
make a few inquiries. 

" Where am I going ? Well, to the end of my 
journey — Llangraig. I am going in the right 
direction, you see," he added, with a shadow of a 
smile on his stolid face. 

" How far ? Well, about six miles — or seven ; 
and I must hurry, too, or the dark will be down 
before I pass Coed-du Wood. *Tis a long wood," 
he said, " deep and dark ; and people are saying 
some nasty things about it, so I'm never easy till 
I'm through it." 

The carrier's fears only awoke in Olwen's mind 
a strong desire to explore the labyrinths of Coed- 
du Wood. 

"What do they say about it? Ghosts or 
robbers ? " she asked. 

" Well, they talk of both ; but I have never seen 
anything worse than myself in it," he said, with a 
chuckle ; " and I ought to know, because I live by 
the side of it." 
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" Do you, indeed ? " asked Olwen eagerly. " I 
wonder, can I lodge in your house to-night ? " 

" Yes, yes! Why not?" said John Lewis; 
"my wife is often taking lodgers." 

And they rumbled on again, drawing nearer the blue 
hills, the country growing less trim and cultivated. 
When at last they had crossed a stretch of downs, 
and the sun had set in a golden haze, and the moon 
rising behind them began to throw long shadows 
across the road, they came upon a queer old house 
of grey stone, two-storied and with slated roof. 

" It was once an inn where the coach stopped 
to change horses," explained the carrier as they 
drew up at the door, which stood open. 

A buxom woman came bustling out, with a 
"Weill" and a nod to her husband. 

"The los fach is going to Aberlaswen," said 
John Lewis. " Can she sleep here to-night ? " 

Again a ready " Yes, yes ! " was accorded, and 
Olwen followed her hostess into the house ; while 
the carrier, pocketing his small fee, and gulping 
down a glass of " something " which his wife had 
brought him out, cracked his whip and was off 
again on the road under the wood, which lie was 
anxious to pass before night. 

A bright fire was burning in the kitchen when 
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they entered, and before it was drawn a table on 
which a comfortable "tea" was spread. Sitting 
before it was a girl, who held her teacup suspended 
while she took a good look at the newly arrived— 
a girl perhaps three or four years older than 
Olwen, with a handsome though not pleasant face. 
Her dark complexion and hair gave her a some- 
what gipsy appearance ; her jet black eyebrows 
made an almost unbroken line across her forehead ; 
under them her eyes glittered with an unnatural 
sparkle ; her red, thin lips disclosed a row of small 
white teeth, which had a cruel look, in spite of 
their beauty. 

c< Sit down, f merch-i," said the carrier's wife. 
" Will you have tea with us ? " and the dark 
girl made room for the new-comer on the settle 
beside her. 

" Are you going far ? " she asked, looking full 
into Olwen's face. 

"I am going to Manchester," said Olwen, her 
face glowing with a hot and vivid blush — a blush 
of shame for the unreasonable dislike which she 
felt for the girl who addressed her. She was 
very subject to these strong likes and dislikes, 
and now felt an uncontrollable desire to move 
away from the settle. 
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c< Is it too warm, 'merch-i ? Come and sit here," 
said the hostess, and Olwen gladly obeyed ; but 
the girl had seen the blush, and wondered what 
caused it. 

" Manchester ! " she exclaimed. " Well, there's 
a funny thing ! I'm going there too, after I have 
stopped a bit with my uncle and aunt at Llan- 
gethin. We'd better go together." 

<c I am not going there straight," said Olwen, 
" I'm going round by Aberlaswen first." 

" Aberlaswen ! 'tis round indeed ; why, 'tis 
quite in the opposite direction from here." 

" Oh ! never mind," said Olwen, a little 
annoyed. " I'm not in a hurry." 

<c Not in a hurry ? Dear anwl, how is that, 
then ? " and the red lips showed the small white 
teeth. 

" Leave her have her tea, pwr thing," said 
Jane Lewis, seeing Olwen's annoyance; "then she 
will tell us her name, and everything." 

"I can tell you that at once," said Olwen, 
hoping thus to be rid of their curiosity. <c I am 
Olwen Meyric of Llanidris." 

«« The vicar's daughter ? " 

"Yes." 

" Oh ! Going to some situation, I suppose. 
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Well, I am tired to death of the dull old country 
too ! Tis all very well for a bit, but ach-y-fi ! I'd 
lose my senses if I was there long." 

To this Olwen made no reply, but proceeded 
with her tea in silence ; and the two women 
returned to the conversation which her arrival 
had interrupted. She was both hungry and tired, 
and pleased the carrier's hospitable wife by 
making a good meal. When she had finished 
she rose, saying: 

" I am a little tired, and will go to bed, if you 
please." 

c< Yes, 'merch-i, there's your bedroom ;" and she 
pointed to a low door leading out of the kitchen. 
c< 'Tis small, but 'tis pleasant — the window is 
looking into the wood." 

This idea was rather attractive to Olwen, for 
the carrier's words, <c ghosts or robbers," had 
returned to her mind once or twice ; and she 
waited no longer, but bade her hostess and her 
lodger " Good night ! " 

Once in her room alone she wrapped her cloak 
around her, and, opening the rickety casement, sat 
long, looking out into the dim recesses of the 
wood. The moonlight streaming down the glade 
silvered the dewdrops on the grass, and made 
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dark shadows under the trees. There was 
mystery under the dim aisles ; and sitting there, 
listening to the voices of the night, Olwen 
remembered the carrier's hint of ghosts or 
robbers. 

A light breeze whispered in the branches ; on 
the ground the dried leaves rustled as some furry 
creature moved amongst them ; even the flow of 
the river could be heard through the silence ; and 
surely 1 there was a sound of music in the air. 
She listened intently as again there came a strain 
of harmony, soft and distant, now brought more 
clearly on the breeze, then silence, and she 
strained her ears to listen, longing to hear again 
the soft sweet sound. 

Ah ! there it was, gently rising and falling on 
the air. Entrancing, entraining, it kept her spell- 
bound. What could it be ? so strangely soft, so 
full, so far, so near— even in her very heart calling 
to her to leave the haunts of men, and wander 
under those silver moonbeams. 



CHAPTER II 

FAIRY MUSIC 

TpHE next morning's sun had long risen when 
* Olwen awoke, and she started up, shocked 
to hear the clatter of breakfast in the adjoining 
room, where, judging by the sounds, somebody was 
taking a departure, for a rumbling waggon drove 
up to the door. She heard the carrier's voice, and 
as she entered the kitchen saw, to her great satis- 
faction, the dark girl arranging her skirts in the 
waggon, and waving c< Good-bye! " to Jane Lewis. 
She apologised for her late appearance ; but the 
landlady declared she was all the better pleased, 
" for now, you see, I have time to attend to you, 
Miss fach," and, in spite of the information 
which the dark girl had just imparted to her, that 
Olwen Meyric had tl not a penny in the world," 
she bustled about with such evident pleasure in 
her preparations, that Olwen could not find it in 
her heart to suggest that she had meant to be 
gone before breakfast. 

23 
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"Did you sleep well?" she asked. "Did 
the waggon disturb you coming back in the 
night?" 

" Oh, no ! " said Olwen, laughing. cc Nothing 
disturbs me in the night ; but before I went to 
bed I heard some strange sounds in the wood." 

" Strange sounds ! What could they be then ? 
Most like 'twas the owls — they are calling there 
shocking sometimes." 

" Oh, no ! " said Olwen, " 'twas beautiful music 
swelling up on the air, sometimes near, sometimes 
far. Have you ever heard it there before, your- 
self ? " 

" Dear anwl, no ! 1 have never heard such a 
thing ; 'twas dreaming you were, 'merch-i. Come 
now, another cup of tea ; " and Olwen gave up 
any further discussion concerning the source of 
the mysterious sounds. 

She had listened and waited long the night 
before, hoping to hear again the strains of music 
that had reached her ear from the depths of the 
wood, but in vain ; the glades were silent, and she 
had fallen asleep at last, to dream that the angels 
had built a bridge of moonbeams, and were 
crossing it in a procession, singing as they came. 
She said nothing of this to the carrier's wife, 
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however, and as soon as breakfast was over she 
set off on her journey again, taking care to 
provide herself with a good store of bread and 
cheese and milk. 

With a light heart and buoyant step she began 
her way along the high-road, which was already 
getting hot and dusty. But all was delightful to 
the girl, who thoroughly enjoyed the free, un- 
trammelled life which she was entering upon. 
What would Posy say could she see her stepping 
out bravely, with her knapsack slung over her 
shoulder ? How her father would have entered 
into the spirit of the thing I 

Three whole days it would take her to reach 
Aberlaswen, for she meant to journey leisurely — to 
rest when she chose ; to press on again at her 
pleasure. 

Only Aunt Susan's letter cast a shadow on her 
path, and her heart sank a little at the thought 
that the receipt of that letter would mean an end 
to her freedom. Afterwards, life in a town ! Oh, 
what would it be like to her who loved the sights, 
the sounds, the very odour of Nature's wildest 
scenes ! and she shrank with distaste from the 
thought of banishment from these delights. 

" Well, I have three whole days to be happy in, 
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whatever," she thought, as she passed on her way ; 
" and who knows what adventures may befall me 
before they are over ! " So she cast the thought 
of Aunt Susan to the wind, and by-and-by 
turned to a gate opening into the wood which 
the high-road skirted. 

Leaning over it, and hearing the soft breath of 
the breeze in the trees, she recalled the strange 
sounds that had puzzled her so much the night 
before, and, yielding to the call of the woods, she 
left the high-road, determined to pursue her 
journey as far as possible under the trees. 
Pushing on through the brushwood into the 
depths of the wood, she congratulated herself 
upon having escaped entirely from the haunts 
of men. 

She had reached a leafy avenue which stretched 
away into a tangle of greenery, the tall trees meet- 
ing less closely overhead ; the sunshine streamed 
down on the emerald moss ; the young birds 
chirped in their nests, and there was a flutter in 
the leaves as the birds set off on their quest for 
food, 

Olwen had entirely banished from her mind 
the thought of the girl for whom she had felt such 
unreasoning dislike, and sat on a mossy bank in 
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perfect content. Every moment the sun rose 
higher, and the tree-tops grew more golden, 

"Surely, there are fir-trees somewhere," she 
thought, as she inhaled a long breath of the sweet 
balsamic air. <c Oh, here they are ! " and amongst 
the beeches she saw them, tall and stately, holding 
their long green fingers towards her, and hanging 
their rosy tassels in the morning air. 

The day was one of idyllic beauty ; every hour 
brought its own diarm : she heard the purling of 
a brook under the brambles and bracken ; the 
cuckoo sang his jocund song above her head ; and 
heedless of her presence a hedgehog unrolled him- 
self, and nousled amongst the fallen leaves ; a 
water-rat came up from the stream, staring at her 
with beady black eyes, and scuttling suddenly 
away again ; gorgeous dragon-flies darted hither 
and thither in the hot air ; and the birds flitted 
around her, and trilled their sweetest songs in the 
branches. 

The day wore on to noontide ; the birds had 
ceased to sing ; the breeze scarcely whispered in 
the tree-tops ; and Olwen, following Nature's 
suggestion, stretched herself on the moss, and, 
with her knapsack for a pillow, fell fast asleep— the 
sleep of youth and health and freedom from care. 
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When she awoke she started up in affright, for 
the shadows had lengthened ; the sun was sinking 
low in the west Surely, she had slept for hours, 
and she had yet to find a resting-place for the 
night. She hurried on to where she saw an 
opening in the wood, and here, finding it inter- 
sected by a rocky road, she followed it until she 
reached a tiny hamlet, where she procured a night's 
lodging. The inmates went m early to bed, and 
Olwen had scarcely laid her head on her pillow 
before she was asleep ; but no dream of a bridge 
over which the angels passed visited her. She 
had listened in vain throughout the day for the 
strains of music that had doubtless suggested that 
dream, but had heard only the sighing of the 
wind in the trees, the singing of the birds, and 
the trickle of the stream. 

Again the sunrise awoke her, and before the 
cottagers were astir she was up and dressed, ready 
to pursue her journey, filled with the energy of 
youth, and eagerly interested in the freedom and 
romance of her solitary pilgrimage. 

By cottage gardens, by orchards and cornfields, 
she followed the high-road until, at noon, coming 
in sight of another wood, she made her way 
towards it, and entering its depths was soon 
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resting in its cool shade. The grasshoppers 
chirruped; the frogs croaked in a rushy pool; 
and, as she listened to the soothing sounds, she 
started, for clearly on the breeze she heard again 
the soft harmonies that she was now almost be- 
ginning to ascribe to some supernatural cause. 
She listened intently, and the sounds grew stronger 
and swelled more fully on the air, then died away 
in the distance. Irresistibly attracted, she followed 
into the recesses of the wood, hoping once mora 
to hear the elusive strains, and wondering what 
she would see when she reached their source. 

But in vain she listened ; nothing reached her 
ear but the living silence of the wood. 

Suddenly the music was in the air again — it 
swelled upon the breeze ; and Olwen recognised, 
the strains of an old song which she had often* 
sung to her father. Again came the soft cadence* 
and again the wind stole it away. She pushed 
back her hair, listening eagerly ; and, hearing 
nothing, began to sing herself a few notes of 
the melody. " When the sun is in the West" sang 
Olwen, and waited until, clearly on the air, came 
the concluding notes of the strain, u Sinking slow 
in golden light." Once more she sang, and again 
the distant music came softly to her ear. Em- 
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boldened, she began the refrain, " And the cuckoo > 
welcome guest I " and like an echo came the last 
chords of the harmony, s€ Softly bids the world 
c Good night I'" Sitting under a tree she gave herself 
up to the delightful feeling of communion with 
some unseen being, who had evidently ithe same 
melody in its consciousness as she had in hers, 
for, whenever she left a stave unfinished, it was 
taken up by the mysterious musician. Thus 
engaged, the day wore on, until the sun was sink- 
ing, and the lengthening shadows reminded her 
of her earthly surroundings. She rose to pursue 
her journey ; but, eagerly desirous to discover the 
source of the music that haunted her so persist- 
ently, as she walked on, she still lifted up her 
voice in the old familiar melody, and still was 
answered by the distant sounds. 

Suddenly she stopped, for the music was 
louder, it drew nearer, her own favourite song 
— so near and clear that she stood still, and 
timidly joined her voice in the melody. The 
music, as she sang, fell into chords of accom- 
paniment only, leaving the air to her. At the 
end of the last note, long drawn out, she stood 
transfixed, for in the brushwood she heard the 
twigs crackling under a very material footstep. 
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The unseen musician was dose upon her ! And 
gazing intently down a green avenue she saw a 
figure approaching, one by no means ethereal or 
supernatural ; for as it emerged from the greenery 
it resolved into the familiar form of Gwil Parry 
of Rhyd-y-ser. 

In a moment all the romance died out of her 
mind, and her first feeling was one of disappoint- 
ment. She had quite brought herself to believe 
in some supernatural explanation of the music, 
and had almost expected to see a fairy, or an 
angel visitant appear between the trees. To have 
this sublime idea dispelled by the appearance of 
Gwil Parry was distinctly disappointing, and that 
sentiment was mingled strongly with the astonish- 
ment depicted on her face. 

" Gwil Parry ! " « Miss Olwen ! " exclaimed 
both simultaneously ; and into the young man's 
face rose a flush of pleasure as he recognised the 
girl whose beautiful voice had allured him through 
the wood. 

" Well, indeed ! this beats the Mabinogion ! 
To think it was your voice that was leading me 
on all the time I And yet, Miss Olwen, how did 
you come here ? " 

" Gwil Parry ! How did you come here ? " 
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said Olwen — " that is much more wonderful ; for 1 
thought you were in America, and, instead of that, 
here you are, and making such heavenly music 
that I thought of seeing for certain a spirit, or a 
fairy, at the very least." 

" And then it was only me 1 " said Gwil. " That 
accounts for the look of disappointment in your 
eyes when you saw me." 

" Oh, no, indeed ! but — I had been so foolish, 
thinking it was a spirit melody ; as if such 
things will come to an earthly creature like 
me!" 

"Well, I am no spirit, certainly," said Gwil, 
thumping his broad chest with his fist. "Dear 
anwl, let us sit down on this tree-trunk and try 
to understand it. First, I am on my way to 
America." 

" And I am on my way to Manchester," said 
Olwen. " I wonder, shall we either of us get 
to the end of our journey ? " 

And they both laughed till the woods rang. 
There was not much to laugh at ; but who would 
not laugh, with the wine of life coursing through 
his veins, with health and freedom from care as 
his heritage, and the world before him where 
to choose ? 
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" I cannot wish myself a spirit, even to please 
you, Miss Olwen," said Gwil apologetically. 

c< Indeed, I'm afraid it would be no use wish- 
ing/' said Olwen, looking at the large, capable 
hands,' and the solid limbs; "but this does not 
explain how you are here." 

" No, it does not — nor how you are here." 

" That is very soon told," said Olwen. " My 
father is dead — another vicar is in his place ; and 
three days ago I set out to search for my aunt in 
Manchester." 

cc But this is not the nearest way." 

tC Oh, never mind that I I don't want to get 
there yet — oh, not for a long time ! I love this 
gipsy life, and I hate the thought of being genteel 
and respectable." 

Gwil looked serious. c< Your father dead," he 
said. " That is sad news, indeed 1 — and you 
turned out of the old vicarage." 

" Not turned out," said Olwen — " no, indeed ! 
Mr. Morgan was very kind, and told me to stay 
as long as I liked ; but I could not stay there, with 
everything so changed, and I made up my mind 
to do as my father advised me, and go to Aunt 
Susan, in Manchester ; but I'm going first to 
Aberlaswen, where Posy's sister lives. I passed 

3 
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through Tremathryn, and— oh ! it was all so 
dusty and horrid! that I was glad to reach the 
wood — and here I am ! Now 'tis your turn to 
explain. How did you get back from America 
so soon ? " 

" Well, I haven't been there yet," said Gwil ; 
" I can't go till July, because I won't hear till then 
whether a firm in Liverpool will buy my new inven- 
tion for threshing and winnowing. I have sent them 
my model, and I hope they will take it up ; I am 
to go there on July ist. I have been stopping on a 
farm near here for the last fortnight, putting their 
machinery in order, and they have paid me very 
well indeed ; but I finished my work yesterday, 
and I've been on tramp again since then, like 
the gipsies," 

■" Isn't it a lovely life ? " said Olwen. " Why 
do we live in houses ? I love the woods. When 
I was a child, they say, if I was missing, they 
always found me in a wood." 

" I was beginning to find it rather dull," said 
Gwil ; " but now " and he coloured and hesi- 
tated. "Can't we travel together, as we are 
going the same way ? " 

" Why, of course," said Olwen, without a trace 
of embarrassment, " that will be just perfect ; and 
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we can talk about Rhyd-y-ser sometimes, for after 
all, Gwil, it is a dear old place." 

Her ready acquiescence bathed Gwil in a flood 
of happiness, for here was the dream of his boy- 
hood coming to pass as naturally and easily as his 
breakfast came to him each day. Had he not often 
lain awake at night picturing some such romantic 
meeting with " Miss Olwen," who had always 
been his ideal of all that was beautiful ! But, like 
a star, she shone so far above him, that he was 
perforce content to worship at a distance. Then 
came the enticements of a lower and less romantic 
passion, and for a few months Olwen was for- 
gotten ; but here was transcendent bliss ! Miss 
Olwen and he to travel together by wood and by , 
mountain for no one knew how long! The 
prospect was so entrancing that he deemed it 
wisest to hide the exuberance of his delight 
under a very matter-of-fact u That will be nice." 

"Well, yes, indeed, it will be very nice," 
answered Olwen, her clear brown eyes looking 
straight into his, 

c< It will make all the difference in the world to 
me," said Gwil, trying to hide his enthusiasm, and 
trembling lest she might change her mind and 
withhold the cup of happiness ere it reached his 
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lips, "Yes, Rhyd-y-ser is a dear old place, but 
one does get a little sick of being in every one's 
black books, as I was there." 

" Oh ! not every one's," said Olwen. " My 
father thought very highly of you." 

4< Thought very highly of me ? " 

" Yes, These were his very words : c I think 
very highly of him, and if I had a son of 
my own I would wish him to be just like 
Gwil Parry; " 

The effect of these words was literally to take 
away Gwil's breath. Had they been words ot 
censure they would not have made much impresi 
sion upon the man, who was so much accustomed 
to blame as to the air he breathed — but com- 
mendation ! and from one whom he had revered 
and loved so much! 

"Did he say that?" he asked in a subdued 
voice — <c did he, indeed, Miss Olwen ? " 

" Yes, he did, indeed — it was to Posy and me 
the night he died ; and he said too, c He's a fine, 
honourable fellow, and he has more brains than all 
the rest of us put together/ " 

They were both silent for some time, Olwen 
recalling the scene when those words were spoken ; 
Gwil lost in thought. 
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u That is good news for me ! " he said at 
last ; " and, having heard it, I care not that for the 
gossips I " and he flipped his fingers. <c I will work 
my life out on my own plans ; and I believe I 
will make something of it some day." 

u Why did your uncle turn you away ? " said 
Olwen suddenly ; and for one critical moment Gwil 
was tempted to prevaricate — but he turned his 
face, which had paled a little, straight towards 
hen 

" Perhaps," he said, " you will not care for my 
company when you hear the reason ; but here it is, 
whatever. I had taken up with a girl who had 
come to the village, and for the last few months I 
had angered my uncle by spending much of my 
time with her. That was the reason ; but I had 
finished with her, and had told her so, before my 
uncle's last flare-up. Now that I have told you, 
shall we still travel together ? " 

"Well!" said Olwen, "I don't see why it 
should make any difference, do you ? Poor girl, 
though ! Why did you give her up ? " 

" Poor girl ! She didn't care a button for me, 
Miss Olwen ; nor, for the matter of that, did I for 
her." 

Olwen burst out laughing. a Well— but what 
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in the world made you take up with her then ? f ' 
she asked, raising her eyebrows. 

"Oh! I don't know — just foolery, and for 
something to do. I couldn't explain, and, if I 
did, you wouldn't understand. I hate to talk 
of her ! If you would only never mention 
her again ! " 

" I never will, if you like," said Olwen. 

" Listen 1 There's the cuckoo ! " and down 
the long green glade came the mellow notes 
that seem the sweetest in a summer sunset 
hour. 

"I wonder, will the moon be as bright to- 
night as it was last night ? " she continued. 
" Oh 1 were you in Coed-du Wood ? " she 
added eagerly. 

" Yes ! I slept in a woodshed ; and the moon 
disturbed me so much that I went out and sat 
under the trees for an hour or two, and played my 
meladone. Here it is 1 " and he slipped from 
his shoulder a strap on which a small instrument 
was slung. 

" Is that it, indeed ? " said Olwen, looking at it 
with deep interest — " is that it ? I heard it, and 
sat at the window for a long time listening to it. 
I thought it could not be anything but fairy 
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music, it was so sweet ; and then to-day, when it 
took up my song, I felt I must follow and find 
it — and now here it is ; " and she touched it 
quite reverently. cc Oh, Gwil! where did you 
find it ? " 

<c I made it. This is one of the things that 
made my uncle so angry with me/' 

" Will you play it for me ? " 

" Yes. Suppose you sing your song again, and 
I will play with you/* 

And as the sun went down, and the birds sought 
their nests, the air was filled with music, for 
Olwen's voice was sweet and true and full of 
feeling ; while GwiTs soft chords blended with 
it harmoniously. 

He drew a long breath when the last notes died 
away in the sunset ray. 

« Beautiful ! " he sighed at last. " Again ? " 

And, without waiting, she began, thoroughly 
enjoying her own singing, with the mdadone 
accompaniment which Gwil supplied. 

" That is real music, whatever finish and polish 
it wants," he said. 

u There's proud you must be of your invention," 
said Olwen, examining the mechanism of the little 
instrument. 
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" It is not exactly that," said Gwil. " It is 
partly a concertina, with a kind of flute arrangement 
here, which softens the metallic sound ; and then, 
you see," he added, fingering it lovingly, " I have 
a little valve here which regulates the expres- 
sion." 

<c It is good to think it will be with us every 
day, and we can have music when we feel inclined," 
said Olwen. 

The sun had set, and the moonlight was 
beginning to show in patches in the glades of 
the wood. 

" It is going to be a heavenly night again," she 
said. "What a pity we must go in and sleep 
through the silver hours ! " 

<c Oh, not yet ! " said Gwil ; c< but where do you 
sleep ? " 

<c Only in a commonplace, unromantic bed. I 
have had no difficulty hitherto in finding lodgings, 
but it would not be a great hardship to sleep out 
of doors on such a night as this. There is a 
little inn about a mile farther on ; the carrier's 
wife told me of it yesterday." 

"We had better be moving that way then," 
said Gwil. 

" Yes, indeed, a cold would be very unromantic ; " 
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and Olwen rose, and began to follow a tangled 
path which looked, as she said, " as if it led to 
something" 

" And how have you managed about lodgings ? " 
she asked. 

<c I have been very lucky, too," said her 
companion ; €€ though once or twice I have had to 
sleep in a shed, as I did last night The last 
fortnight I have "slept in a barn at the farm, and 
three nights I spent in a cheap-jack's van. Poor 
fellow 1 his little boy was ill, so I could not leave 
him, because his wife had not arrived from 
Liverpool, and I sat there doing no good, but just 
for company, as he said ; and in the morning the 
little chap died, and I was of some use then seeing 
about things for them. After the little boy 
was buried we travelled together until I found 
work." 

cc Gwil Parry!" said Olwen, after walking a 
few hundred yards in silence. "Do you know, 
it seems to me that you and I are the only two 
people I know, who really live" 

" Exactly what I feel ! " agreed Gwil, with 
enthusiasm. "In this free and simple way of 
living lies the real secret of content. And yet, 
Miss Olwen— we are both making our way 
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towards a point where we must quit this happy 
life." 

Olwen looked round at him, the moon shining 
full upon her, face ; Gwil thinking how beautiful 
she looked, and wishing America at the bottom of 
the sea. 



CHAPTER III 

A JAR IN THE MELODY 

" ISNT it a pity ! " was all Olwen said in reply 

* to GwiTs last remark, but the words were 
followed by a sigh which awoke an echo in his heart, 

" Here is a road ! " she exclaimed as they came 
upon an open space. " I know we are right, by 
the stile and signpost, which Jane Lewis told me 
about. Now a few hundred yards, and we shall 
come to the Groesffordd. Oh, here it is! how 
yellow the walls look in the moonlight ! and how 
brown the thatch is ! But where will I find you 
in the morning ? " 

" Do you see that farm on the hillside ? " said 
Gwil. "I will sleep in the barn there — I am 
seldom refused — and I will wait for you in the 
wood, or come to meet you in the morning. 
Good night, Miss Olwen, and pleasant dreams ! " 
and Olwen called back a " nos da " as she turned 
in at the open door of the little inn. 

He waited a few minutes, to make sure that she 
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was admitted, and then strolled on, humming the 
refrain of her song, and thinking that life had 
never, even in his most daring flights of imagina- 
tion, worn such golden hues as it did to-night 
under the bright May moon. 

Next morning found our two wayfarers tread- 
ing a narrow country road, heeding not much 
whither they went, so long as their way led 
towards the sea, for Aberlaswen was a small fish- 
ing village on the coast, and thitherwards seemed 
the trend of the road. 

Neither thought of asking the other, "Did 
you sleep well ? " for to them, so full of health 
and vigour, only a quiet rest was necessary, and 
sleep was always ready to come at their call. So 
they kept on their way in the early morning 
sunlight, seeking for a suitable place in which 
to spread and eat their breakfast. This they soon 
found under a thornbush on the daisy-starred 
grass by the roadside. 

Gwil had a great surprise in store, in the shape 
of a cold , roast fowl, which he had bought from 
the farmers wife, and which he now produced, 
placing it on the green sward with a grand bow. 

" Oh, anwl ! Gwil, where did you roast it ? M 
said Olwen, laying out the, bread and butter which 
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she had bought at the Groesffordd, together with 
the usual bottle of milk. 

c< Oh ! 'twas a roast fowl when I first saw it. 
Were they nice people at the Groesffordd ? " 

"Yes, very — a dear old man and woman. I 
was glad there was no one but me sleeping there. 
In Coed-du it was different. A girl was there 
before me who spoilt it all, until I went to my 
own little room. It looked into the wood, and 
'twas there I heard the lovely music of your 
meladone ; and I was so thankful to get away 
from the girl. 'Tis very wrong, I know, and I 
don't know what dear father would say, or, rather, 
I do know — but I hate her ! " and she shuddered 
as if she were cold. 

" Well, she's not going to spoil our journey 
with her presence, so never mind her," said Gwil, 
with a flip of his fingers ; while Olwen gathered 
the fragments of their repast together, and was 
ready at once for a start. 

"And what was this horrid girl like?" he 
asked, trudging on beside her. " I begin to think 
I would like to see her." 

"Well, she was pretty enough," said Olwen. 
" A dark girl, with straight, black eyebrows, and 
such red lips and small, cruel-looking teeth. She 
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had dark skin, and very glittering eyes. She was 
going to Manchester too." 

Olwen could not see GwiTs face, for he was 
looking towards the distant hills ; but, could she 
have done so, she would have wondered at the 
sudden flush that overspread his features, and at 
the viciousness with which he switched off the 
head of a thistle as he passed. 

At a bend of the road they came upon a little 
red-shawled woman driving a pig before her, a 
long willow branch in one hand, while in the 
other she held the cord which was tied to the 
hind foot of the pig ; at this cord he tugged, 
as if in a hurry to get on somewhere. 

"Where are you going, good wife?" asked 
Gwil in Welsh. 

cc To market," she called back, for the pig 
would not stop. 

" Suppose we go too ; perhaps John Wilson mil 
be there ; " and, Olwen acquiescing readily, they 
followed the red shawl along the white, dusty 
road. 

« Is it a town, Gwil ? " 

" Yes, I think — a small one," he answered. 

c< Ach-y-fi 1 But some day I will have to get 
over my dislike of the towns." 
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lc Oh ! wait till we've got to Aberlaswen, and 
seen your aunt's letter," said Gwil. 

" Are you coming too ? Does your road lead 
that way then ? " 

"Well, my road leads anywhere I please till 
July, you see ; and if my company is not disagree* 
able I would like to keep with you, Miss Olwen, 
for, to tell the truth, Aberlaswen draws me 
too. Rhosmor is near there — my mother's old 
home— and I would like to see it for once. 
Posy's sister looks after the house and takes 
care of my uncle, who lives there like an old 
hermit." 

" Oh, there*s delightful I " said Olwen, clapping 
her hands with glee. "Disagreeable! — no! I see 
now how dull it would be to travel alone, but 
Aberlaswen can't be far off now, and then I suppose 
we must say * Good-bye!' for you will want to 
go on with your tramp ; while I must find a station 
and a train, and get into it, and go straight to 
Manchester/' 

" Yes, I suppose," said Gwil gloomily. 

" Perhaps my aunt won't have me," said Olwen, 
suddenly resuming her gaiety — "perhaps I will 
never go to Manchester ; " and Gwil, only too 
ready to respond to her every mood, chased away 
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the cloud from his face, and the uneasiness from 
his mind. 

"I have not shown you my models yet," he 
said diffidently. " Will it weary you to look at 
them?" 

"Models!? No! Have you them with you ?" 

And, sitting on the hedgeside, he loosened his 
bundle, and took out a tiny thing of wheels and 
wood, which he said was a threshing and winnow- 
ing machine. 

"That pretty thing? Oh I how did you make 
it? Will it work?" 

"Well," said Gwil, laughing, "thai is the 
crucial point, and has to be proved. I believe 
it will, but I have no money to carry out the 
idea." 

" Is that why you are going to America— -to 
sell it there?" 

" Yes, partly," said Gwil, lying on his back, 
with the threshing-machine held carefully before 
his eyes ; Olwen crouched near, eagerly looking 
into its puzzling mechanism. 

" See that little wheel there ? It is very impor- 
tant, though so small. Yes — I am proud of this 
model ; and here is one of a chimney-cleaner. I 
hope this will be taken up in America; it is a 
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smoke-consumer, and would be a great boon in a 
smoky town. This little square iron box is to be 
filled with water every morning ; but, there—" he 
said, suddenly rising and returning the models to 
his bag, (i I am not going to plague you with 
my wheels and springs, as I did my uncle, lest you 
too should get tired of me. I know I am a 
nuisance with my hobby." 

(( A nuisance ! I should love to understand 
them ; but I am hopelessly dull about machinery. 
How could you make those little delicate wheels 
and things ? No wonder father said you had more 
brains than all the rest of us put together." 

<c Oh ! only on this one subject," he said 
modestly. 

€i Are they safe up there on your shoulders ? " 
asked Olwen,* seeing how tenderly and carefully 
his fingers handled the small machines. "You 
might slip and fall, and break them/' 

u Oh, Diwss 1 that wouldn't do — the work of 
weeks and months ! I am very careful of them. 
But I am hungry. Let us cross the hedge, and 
eat the rest of our provisions on the moor ; we 
can get more in the market — mutton pies, and 
gooseberry squares with treacle on them ; and 
then to-night you shall see what you shall see 1 " 

4 
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And before many minutes they were eating 
their scraps beyond the hedge, where the breezy 
moorland downs spread away to the hazy blue 
hills, and the lark sang overhead as if her little 
heart was bursting with happiness. 

<c After all," said Olwen, looking up into the 
blue sky, " 'tis a lovely world to live in. And yet 
my dear father was not only willing, but longing 
to go to another. I cannot understand it." 

cc No, nor can I," said Gwil ; c< but, if some one 
very dear to me was there, I can imagine wishing 
to follow/* 

c< But I loved him very, very dearly; and I 
should not like to die yet. No, no " — shaking 
her head — "I am afraid I am a very earthly, 
worldly girl — and that's the truth ! " 

" You are just exactly suitable to this life we 
are leading, whatever, Miss Olwen ; and what else 
would you be ? " 

<c There ! every crumb gone ! " she said, rising 
and shaking her dress. " Come, lazy man, or the 
market will be over. There's the town, in that 
valley by the river ! " 

Again they crossed into the road, and followed 
its windings, until, at noon, it brought them to 
Llangethin, a little town unknown to the world, 
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but full of pride, in the importance of its market- 
place, its church, and its chapels. The streets 
were crowded with noisy buyers and sellers, but 
above all a cheap-jack's voice reached their ears, 
adjuring, coaxing, arguing. 

"There he is!" said Gwil. « I will go and 
speak to him, and come back to you here." 

"I will go into the market-place then," said 
Olwen ; " you will find me there." 

He went not only to speak to John Wilson, 
but to pay a surreptitious visit to a shop or 
two. 

The cheap-jack was highly gratified by Gwil's 
visit, and insisted upon presenting him with a 
murderous-looking weapon, in the shape of a 
clasp-knife with a fabulous number of blades— a 
gift which Gwil seemed thoroughly to appreciate, 
in view to the further construction of models, 
any one of which might make his fortune some 
day! 

" Yes, you must take it I " said the cheap-jack, 
in a voice made hoarse by his frequent addresses 
to the public " First minute I clapped my eyes 
on it, c That's for my friend Gwil Parry,' I says ; 
'and no other man in the world shall put it in 
his pocket,' says I. I'll never forget your 
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kindness to me, and to my poor little chappie, 



sir." 



" Where are you going next ? " asked 
Gwil. 

" Well, down to the seaside to a village or two, 
and then on my way again northwards. Don't 
forget your promise to come and see me in Liver- 
pool in July — you remember the address I gave 
you ; you'll find Pollie and me there with the 
old mother ; but sad news we'll have to give 
her/' 

" Well, good-bye !" said Gwil. " 111 come and 
lodge with you for certain; " and with the delight- 
ful thought that Olwen was waiting for him, he 
hurried off, turning into a baker's shop, where he 
made a further investment, before passing into the 
street again. At the same moment a door at the 
back of the shop opened, and through it entered 
a girl dressed in a costume of town fashion, who 
stared at Gwil's departing figure. A dark girl, 
with straight, black eyebrows, and bright-red lips. 
€i I'll be back in a minute," she explained to the 
baker's wife, and hurried into the street, where 
she saw Gwil Parry making his way towards the 
market-place. She followed quickly, just in 
time to see Olwen turn round with a pleased 
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look as he approached, the dark girl close 
behind him. 

Olwen caught sight of her over his shoulder. 
A shadow as of fear or dislike crossed her face ; 
and her companion looked behind him for the 
cause. 

c< Kitty Price ! " he exclaimed ; and the colour 
deepened on his bronzed face, while a cold, hard 
look came into his eyes and set his lips. For a 
moment he considered whether it would be advis- 
able to pass on without further conversation ; but 
Gwil had a kind heart, and it went against the 
grain with him to wound the feelings of a woman, 
so he decided to stop. 

u Yes, Gwil Parry, 'tis me," she said. « And how 
are you? I never knew before that Llangethin 
was in America ; nor yet that it was the way to 
Manchester," she added, looking towards Olwen. 
" And how are you getting on since I saw you at 
John Lewis's?" she said, with an attempt at 
familiarity. 

Gwil fretted and fumed to be gone ; while 
Olwen, answering something, of which only the 
" thank you " was audible, turned away and made 
a little circuit of the stalls, leaving Gwil and 
the new-comer to their conversation. She had 
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recognised her at once as Jane Lewis's lodger, and 
was not sorry that a stall of flowers gave her an 
excuse for turning aside, and appearing to be 
absorbed in admiration of them. 

" She was too proud to keep company with me, 
if you please — your Miss Olwen," said Kitty 
Price. "I suppose you are a gentleman, so you 
are more to her taste " ; and she laughed, show- 
ing the small white teeth between the red lips. 
" Well, I'm thinking / came here the most 
respectable way, whatever. 'Twill be news for 
Rhyd-y-ser that Gwil Parry and Miss Olwen 
Meyric are tramping the roads on their feet 
together." 

"Well," said Gwil, "I wish you good day, 
Kitty Price, because we want to be on our road 
again." 

" And do you think you are going to get rid 
of me as easy as that, Gwil Parry, after all that 
has passed between us ? " 

" Yes 1 I do think so," answered Gwil firmly; 
w and if you cross my path again I will take no 
notice of you. Nothing has passed between you 
and me but a little foolery, of which I am heartily 
ashamed. You can't blame me, Kitty Price, when 
I remind you that I overheard what you said to 
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Jeremy Bowen and Robert Bryngwyn ; and now — 
good-bye I " 

Passing on, he reached the door of the market- 
house, where Olwen joined him, both a little paler 
than usual. 

As they went down the steps to the street, 
Kitty Price again reached them, near enough for 
a parting remark : " Gwil Parry, /can hate as well 
as you ; and you, Miss—. next time we meet, perhaps 
the scorn will be on my side and not on yours. 
Good-bye to you both, and a pleasant journey ! " 
and they passed up the street, with her mocking 
laugh in their ears. 

For a moment they were both silent, each 
occupied with his own thoughts ; Gwil chafing 
angrily at the bold Kitty's persistence, Olwen 
trying to shake off the disagreeable impression of 
the girl's coarse manner ; but this she did not find 
very easy, for she recalled her companion's sudden 
exclamation at the first sight of the stranger, 
u Kitty Price ! " Surely that was the girl Posy 
had mentioned as the cause of his dismissal from 
his uncle's house. 

" What a foolish girl ! ' ' she said at last. " What 
would it matter if Rhyd-y-ser and all the world 
knew we were walking on our feet, as they say— 
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there is no harm in that, Gwil, if you can't afford 
a carriage." 

c< No I Let us forget her and her words, ach-y-fi ! 
I wish we had not met her." 

<c Yes, indeed," said Olwen. " I can't think 
why I feel such a shrinking from her — yes, let 
us forget her " ; and, calling to mind that she had 
promised Gwil never to speak of her, she dropped 
the subject. 

" What a lovely day it has been ! " she said, as 
they stepped out briskly towards the west. c< See 
that bright star hanging over us ! " but, though she 
spoke of other things, through her mind there 
ran a curious questioning. The. words, " after all 
that has passed between us." What had passed 
between them, she wondered ? Had they perhaps 
roamed the fields and lanes together, while the 
meladone blended their voices into one ? If they 
had, was it any wonder that that dark face should 
have frowned ? and ought not Gwil to forgive the 
girl for anything she might have done to displease 
him ? 

Finding that the incident had apparently made 
so little impression upon his companion, Gwil, too, 
tried to throw off the unpleasant memory of 
his unexpected meeting with Kitty Price; and, 
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when the sun had set, they sat down to their 
supper. 

<c Now, then ! " said Gwil proudly, as from his 
bag he drew out a tiny tea-kettle, a packet of tea, 
and another of sugar. He had a dim idea that a 
cup of tea was a woman's panacea for all ills, and 
Olwen's exclamation of pleasure as he exhibited 
his purchases convinced him that for once he had 
done the right thing ; and with almost childish 
enjoyment they filled their kettle and lighted a 
fire. 

<C I have coffee, too, for breakfast, 9 ' he said 
triumphantly. 

" Oh, how lovely ! " said Olwen, upon whom 
the prospect of a hot cup of tea was exercising 
its inspiriting influence. "Are there any two 
people in the world so happy as we ? " 

" Not one? said Gwil, without hesitation. <c And 
here's something else, 91 he said, discarding the tin 
cups which had hitherto done duty for all their 
drinks ; and out of his bag he again extracted two 
pretty china teacups. 

« Well, indeed ! " said Olwen. "The Queen 
might come and have tea with us." 

cc Of course she might ; and I'm sure she'd say 
she never tasted such a cup of tea before." 
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And while the sun went down, and the moon rose 
higher in the sky, they drank their tea and talked, 
gilding each simple subject with an interest that 
youth alone can feel. The evening breeze stole 
through the trees with refreshing coolness; the 
streamlet trickled near ; the sunset dyed the scene 
in golden light, while they lingered over their meal. 

" Could anything be more beautiful ? " said 
Olwen, almost in a whisper. 

"Yes; there was one thing wanting," said Gwil 
— " and here it is ; " and on the still air came 
streaming down the glade the cuckoo's double 
note. 

" It is the last drop of beauty," said Olwen, 
with a sigh, as if the charm of the evening hour 
were too entrancing. " See that squirrel ? " she 
said, pointing to a little brown acrobat, who ran 
up a tree-trunk, and looked down upon them 
with round dark eyes. 

" Yes ! his brown coat and white waistcoat 
look well against the blue sky/' 

"Tis strange how they place their little 
hands upon their hearts when they are surprised 
or frightened." 

« He is not frightened/' said Gwil. " He is 
only declaring how much he loves you 1 " 
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"And I love him too, so it's aH right ! " said 
Olwen, waving him a kiss from her finger- 
tips. 

"Yes, it is all right for the squirrel I " was 
GwiTs thought as he watched the girl's happy 
face, her liquid brown eyes raised to the tree- 
top, her rosy lips smiling up at the tiny creature ; 
and he, too, sighed as the sun disappeared, and 
the cuckoo's note came down the long glade 
again. 

" This puts me in mind of our dear old song,, 
When the sun is in the West? said Olwen. 

"Oh! let's have some music I " exclaimed Gwil* 
seizing his meladone. " Sing that song, and I will 
play." 

And together they sang die old-fashioned 
melody, their voices blending with the harmony 
of the meladone ; and thus, filling the forest glades 
with music, they let the hours slip by, until the 
tinkling of the sheep-bells from some distant fold 
reminded them of earthly surroundings. 

"We must go and seek a lodging for you," 
said Gwil, the first to respond to the call of 
discretion and prudence. 

" Yes," said Olwen, starting to her feet. cc The 
white house we passed at the edge of the wood. 
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I will go back to it, it is not far — I think it had 
a sign ; " and, acting upon this idea, they returned 
to the outskirts of the wood, Gwil waiting at a 
little distance, as usual, to see that she was admitted, 
and then turning away to seek for a lodging for 
himself. 

At the farmhouse where he made his first 
request he was rudely repulsed. <c For the first 
time ! " he thought, turning back towards the 
wood ; and, following a path which he guessed 
would lead to the white house, he came upon a 
woodshed, empty and dry, as he saw by the light 
of the moo^ which shone straight into its brown 
interior. 

" What do I want better," he thought, " on 
such a night as this ?" Stretching himself on the 
ground, and making a pillow of' a sheaf of straw, 
which had evidently been brought there as provender 
for some animal, he composed himself to sleep, 
havingfirst carefully hung his bag on the rough door- 
post. Before he lay down he rejoiced to find that 
a light from the white house was plainly visible from 
his rude shelter ; and that he lost sight of it when 
stretched on the ground was his only regret as 
he fell into as deep a sleep as ever blessed a 
tired mortal. His last thought, his last words 
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were, "God bless her ! I wish I were that 
squirrel ! " 

Meanwhile, Olwen slept peacefully in the white 
house, neither of them aware that a dark figure 
had dogged their footsteps from the town* 
following at a distance, but ever keeping the two 
unconscious travellers in view* 

The moon rode on in silence, dispersing the 
clouds that sometimes crowded near her like 
courtiers round their queen. The dark blue 
vault was glittering with stars ; the road beside 
the wood, like a white snake, wound in and out 
of the shadows ; and, drawing ever nearer, a 
woman followed its sinuous course. She had 
watched Gwil's visit to the farm, and had seen 
him return from his fruitless errand, and now she 
enters the brake a -hundred yards below the gate 
through which he had disappeared. 

At last she was at the doorless opening of the 
shed, and, eagerly peering into the dark interior, 
she saw before her, Gwil Parry, stretched in the 
abandonment of a deep sleep. The straw sheaf 
shaded his face a little from the direct rays of 
the moon, but there was no mistaking the 
manly proportions, nor the brown-grey clothes. 
Eagerly her glance scanned the dark corners, 
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but, not finding all she hoped for, her straight 
black eyebrows were lowered, and her eyes 
flashed under them ; while she muttered some- 
thing too softly to be heard. Approaching more 
closely, she bent over the sleeping figure, and 
a look of vindictive anger leapt into her gipsy 
black eyes. 



CHAPTER IV 

BROKEN WHEELS 

\ A 7HAT revengeful feeling incited Kitty Price 
* * to follow Gwil and Olwen into the wood, 
she scarcely knew herself ; she was only conscious 
of a malicious desire to " pay Olwen out," as she 
expressed it, for having refused to travel in her 
company, and, through her, to annoy Gwil Parry. 
Had she found Olwen asleep and at her mercy, it 
is impossible to say what her vindictive feelings 
might have prompted her to do— but, finding 
Gwil alone, she seemed to hesitate. 

Approaching silently, she stooped over him 
where he lay in the abandon of a tired sleep, and 
a sudden thought seemed to strike her ; the 
sleeper moved, and she retreated slowly. Passing 
through the doorway her eyes lighted on something 
that brought a fierce gleam into them, and the 
thin red lips parted in a smile which showed the 
small, cruel teeth. For another moment she waited 
outside in the moonlight ; whilst Gwil turned un- 
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easily, and, with Olwen's name upon his lips, fell into 
a heavy slumber again. She heard the name, and, 
no longer hesitating, slipped her hand carefully 
into the bag which Gwil had suspended on a knot 
of the unbarked door-post. Quietly she drew 
forth an object about a foot in length, its small 
toothed wheels of brass and steel shining in the 
rays of the moon, and, using all the strength of 
her firm wrist, she broke it into several pieces! 
deadening the sound of the wrench by burying it 
in the folds of her dress. 

Now it was done ! — the delicate wheels snapped, 
the wooden framework cracked ; and, swiftly and 
silently replacing the broken fragments, she passed 
into the dark shadow of the wood, and was gone. 

What was it that warned Gwil of danger near 
him? Something disturbed him, for he started, 
and, sitting up, looked around for the cause of his 
sudden awakening. 

His first thought was of his bag. Rising, 
he unhooked it from its peg, and laid it down 
between his straw pillow and the rough wall, 
passing his arm through its leather handle ; and, 
thus perfectly satisfied of its safety, he was soon 
asleep again, and never awoke until the sun was 
high in t&e sky, and the woods were full of song. 
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Full of song too was his heart, as, through a 
long green avenue, he saw Olwen coming towards 
him, her step light and springy, her face radiant 
with the joy of living. She too had slept later 
than usual, and had been rather frightened lest 
her fellow traveller should have strayed away in 
search of her. It was a distinct relief therefore 
to see him approaching ; and her satisfaction was 
plainly seen in her face. 

Again the - new tea-kettle was brought into 
requisition, and they breakfasted as usual in the 
most secluded nook they could find ; then came a 
song or two, with the meladone accompaniment, 
before they resumed their journey. 

<c What are you thinking of ? " asked Gwil, 
when Olwen had walked for some time in a brown 
study. He had ceased to call her Miss Olwen — 
had dropped the prefix unwittingly — but some- 
times a curious consciousness made him avoid 
the Olwen also: indeed, she too had become 
rather more reticent in the use of his Christian 
name. 

i€ I was thinking," she said, Ci how little we fore- 
saw a month ago that we should be thus travelling 
together. I used to see you in J^S&MfkjfflQ the 
[Huh nf llu yillage, and ^WJft^'used t6 

™ue library ( ^ ** ^S$£y 
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mention you sometimes, but I don't remember 
anything about you." 

" I .suppose not," said Gwil, with a red flush on 
his face. " I was nothing more to you than the 
other village lads ! " 

"No," said Olwen dreamily, and entirely 
unconscious of the pain she was inflicting. 

To him she had been the centre figure of all 
his boyish dreams ; while, to her, <c I am but one of 
the village lads ! " he thought ruefully, as he walked 
beside her up the mountain paths, so near, yet so 
utterly apart. It was a bitter truth, but one he fully 
realised. " I am nothing to her ! " he would say 
to himself a dozen times in the day, when some 
casual remark drew the clear brown eyes full upon 
him, or when he brushed the briars or kicked a 
stone from her path, and she would smile her 
thanks, without a shade of embarrassment. Then 
Gwil knew that the love that was kindling in his 
heart was utterly absent from hers. How he 
longed to ask her sometimes, " Olwen, do you 
know how I love you ? " but the memory of the 
vicar's words, "He is an honourable fellow," 
would rush vividly into his mind, and he would 
stifle the longing, and hide his feelings under a 
joke or a song. 
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They had left the woods behind them now, and 
were entering a barer and more rugged part of 
the country, where the coast hills bounded the 
horizon, and their path lay between the gorse and 
heather. It was scantily populated, the farms 
lying far apart, their fields stretching up the 
mountain sides. 

The daisies decked the short, springy turf under 
their feet ; there was a suggestion of salt in the 
fresh wind that blew in their feces ; sometimes a 
sea-gull, flying inland, passed far above their heads; 
and, as they pressed on westward, both felt that 
at the foot of those bare hills was waiting for 
them a message full of deep import. 

At mid-day they had reached the top of the 
sea downs, where here and there a clump of gaunt 
thorn-bushes made a shelter for the sheep, and 
behind one of these they sat down to wait until 
the noontide heat was past. 

cc Oh I what a view ! " exclaimed Olwen ; c< but 
half a mile farther we shall see the sea. I know it 
—I feel it." 

a Yes — and I smell it," said Gwil ; and he fell 
into a little sober musing. 

"Now it is my turn to ask, where are your 
thoughts ? " said Olwen. " You have been silent so 
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long, and you have such a pucker between your 
eyes." 

Gwil, who had been stretched on his back on the 
grass, rose, and, opening his bag, said, " Well, I 
will show you. I believe I have thought of an 
improvement in my threshing-machine. See 
here ! " While he spoke, he drew out something 
bright and shining, and, gazing at it, as with a 
puzzled expression he searched again, he drew out 
another broken fragment of his model, which 
caused his face to blanch, and his hand to 
tremble. 

<c It is broken I " was all he said before throw- 
ing himself back on the grass again, and clasping 
his hands across his eyes, as if composing himself 
to sleep ; but sleep was far from him as he lay 
there, silently trying to realise the truth, and to 
gain courage to face it. 

The work of months, and many hours of hard 
thinking ! the model of what he had hoped would 
bring him wealth and honour ! It was a bitter 
five minutes that he spent there on the hillside ; 
while Olwen, dazed and miserable, feared to disturb 
him by any words of sympathy. She did not 
move even, but sat looking at the fragments 
which he had thrown on the grass in despair. 
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There was no sound from the suffering man, 
but below the clasped hands she saw the strong 
mouth set firmly, and the cheek gradually regain 
its colour. At last she could bear the silence no 
longer. She dare not touch those hard-locked 
fingers ; she feared to intrude with words ; but> 
gently gathering together the broken fragments 
on her lap, she spread her handkerchief over them > 
and waited quietly until Gwil should speak. 

cC It is dreadful ! " he said, sitting up again. " I 
depended so much upon its being taken up. 
Now I shall be nothing but a beggar." 

" Oh, Gwil ! " was all Olwen could say ; but, a 
he turned his troubled gaze upon her, he saw 
that tears had filled her eyes almost to over- 
flowing, and even in that hour of misfortune at 
gratified throb of feeling moved within him. 

" Thank you for covering it," he said ; Cl I ca» 
never bear to look at it again. You don't know 
what hopes that wreck dashes to the ground." 

cc Yes, you must look at it, Gwil," said Olwen. 
ci You are so clever, and it may not be so bad 
as you think. Come, see ! it is only in four 
pieces." 

" Only in four pieces I " he said slowly, draw-*' 
ing the handkerchief away with a groan. 
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" And you know you were just saying you had 
thought of an improvement. Well, you could 
have done nothing without taking it first to pieces. 
Don't look so unhappy ! Oh, dear ! — oh, dear ! 
What shall we do ? " and her voice trembled with 
feeling. " What shall we do ? " 

The words put fresh spirit into Gwil. The 
very fact that she had identified herself with 
him, that she had hoped with him, that she grieved 
with him, was balm to his sorrow, an incentive 
to fresh effort ; and, picking up the broken 
pieces one by one, he tried to adjust them to their 
respective places. 

"It is not so bad as it might be/ 9 he said, 
"but it will take weeks to set them right and 
to alter." 

"Well, you have weeks between now and 
July, and I won't be with you to disturb you, 
Gwil." 

" You disturb me ? I don't know how I could 
bear it without you ! " and as he fixed his eyes 
upon her, and the look of trouble in his face 
made way for one that she had never seen in 
it before, a strange new warmth awoke in her 
own soul, and a blush transfused her face. 

"But how did it happen?" she asked, en- 
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deavouring to ignore the strange new guest that 
had come to dwell in her heart " How could it 
have happened without your knowing it ? " 

Gwil's fingers were trembling nervously as he 
held the broken pieces together, not, as Olwen 
imagined, because of the magnitude of the disaster 
that had befallen him, but still more from the 
ecstatic new hopes that were surging through his 
heart. 

Was this hour of disappointment to bring forth 
the happiness for which he thirsted ? At all 
events, he recognised the wisdom of hiding from 
Olwen his budding hopes. 

" Yes ! how did it happen ? " he said. c< I have 
been so careful, and never had the bag out of my 
sight. I should have heard it snap, too" ; and after 
a few moments* deep thought he added, with a 
growing conviction, " In fact, it never could have 
happened without some human interference ; " 
and once more the colour receded from his face, 
and left it white, even to the lips. " Devil 1 " 
he said, suddenly starting to his feet. 

" What is it, indeed ? " said Olwen, startled by 
his looks. 

« I know !— I see it all ! " he said. " A fiend 
has done this — a wicked woman ! I see it all 1 " 
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" Has the same thought come to you and me, 
I wonder ? " said Olwen. 

" Tis Kitty Price ! " said Gwil quietly, but 
with such a look of concentrated anger as she 
never thought his face could wear. 

<c But when ? — how ? " she asked. 

" Listen, and I will tell you. While you spent 
the night in the white house by the wood, I slept 
in a woodshed near by. In the night I awoke 
with a start, and my first thought was of my 
models, but when I saw my bag hanging just 
where I had placed it on the door-post, I got up 
and brought it nearer to me, and with my arm 
through the handle I went to sleep again, feeling 
quite satisfied about its safety. But, mark my 
word, it was that dreadful girl's wicked act that 
woke me. I felt in my sleep that some danger 
was near. She did it, Olwen. In my deed I'm 
glad I did not catch her at her work. I don't 
know what I might have done to her, for I have a 
hot, wild temper when it is roused." 

"Well, indeed, I believe you are right. It 
must have been she who did it. Who else in 
the world would be so cruel ? I knew there 
must be some reason for my dislike of her — 
I felt a strange shrinking from her when I sat 
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on the settle by her side in the carrier's house, 
and I thought I was so wicked ; but I see now 
why it was." 

u And yet she has done you no harm ! " said 
Gwil, ruefully fitting and refitting his fragments. 

" None ; but she has to you," said Olwen ; 
and she turned her head away to hide the hot 
colour that gradually transfused her face. Gwil 
too turned his eyes away, perfectly conscious that 
Olwen had tried to hide her embarrassment. 

A strange, new element of disturbed conscious- 
ness had entered their lives. To her it came like a 
child-angel, who gently touched her secret feelings, 
and bid them bloom ; while to him it had long 
been familiar, but was now rising to life, with fresh 
and eager throbs of vigour. 

This disaster! Should it fling him to the 
ground in despair ? " No, by God ! " he said, with 
such vehemence that Olwen was startled. 

"It shall urge me on to fresh energy," he 
cried. " I must repair the breakage, and, as you 
said, I can add my improvement ; but I have no 
money, for I must keep enough to live upon, till 
I get to Liverpool." 

<c Oh ! but, here — " said Olwen, taking out her 
purse, t€ here are four sovereigns and some silver, 
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and you must use it for your work ; you can 
repay it when you have sold your model." 

" Never ! — never ! " said Gwil ; " but, can 
diolch, a hundred thanks. No, no ! I must work 
and earn the money. I will never believe that a 
man who wants work cannot find it. Hark to the 
lark, Miss Olwen ! Her song is to remind us 
that these troubles are but trifles after all." 

He flung himself back on the grass again, drawing 
his cap over his eyes ; and Olwen said not a word, 
but pulled at the daisies that grew around her, 
and looked sorrowfully over the downs. 

The air was full of sunshine, and the song of 
larks. It was early in June, and the world was 
beautiful around them ; but upon their hearts 
had fallen suddenly the shadow of a parting, 
which they had known must come, but which 
had grown more bitter with every hour of happiness 
since they had met. 

Olwen unslung her knapsack, and laid out their 
simple repast upon the grass, and for the first 
time they began their meal with scant appetite. 

A silence fell upon them, the meladone lay 
idle by their side, but neither made the usual 
suggestion of a song before starting again. The 
afternoon had waned, and the breeze was blowing 
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more briskly from the sea, when they rose to 
continue their journey. 

Towards evening they rounded the shoulder of 
a hill, and both [involuntarily exclaimed, " The 
sea ! the sea ! " for now the horizon was marked 
by a pale blue line. 

" Aberlaswen must be there, Gwil, w said Olwen, 
— "just at the opening in the hills." 

<c Yes," he answered gloomily, " we shall soon 
be there ; " and more soberly they pressed on 
towards another hill. 

The road, which hitherto had led them over the 
high moors, now began to descend steadily, until, 
reaching the curve of a cliff-side, they saw below 
them a stretch of golden sand, a group of little 
white houses, and beyond them a broad blue 



But the distance was greater than they 
imagined, for the sun was setting when they 
reached Aberlaswen-; and even then they preferred 
to seek a lodging for Olwen before they 
turned their steps toward the post-office. 

They heard the plash of the waves on the 
beach, the shout of a sailor from his boat, the 
shrill sound of a cricket that chirped his evening 
song by some cottage hearth ; and Gwil heard his 
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own heart thumping in his ears, as they entered 
the little village shop together. 

Olwen was very pale, and her lips were parched, 
as she asked the peasant woman behind the counter, 
" Is there a letter for me ? I am Olwen Meyric." 

c< Yes, Miss fach, here it is ! " and, fumbling 
between her bottles of sweets, she held the letter 
towards Olwen, whose hand trembled as she took 
it, and with a word of thanks passed out into the 
roadway. 

"Let us go on the shore, and read it there, 
Gwil," she said ; and they went down the rocky 
road in silence, between the two glowing lime- 
kilns, where the villagers were gathering for their 
evening gossip. 

Down on the shore, where the waves were 
breaking softly, they sat upon the rocks, close to 
the swelling tide. 

" Oh, it is beautiful ! * said Gwil, with a sigh ; 
and Olwen echoed the sigh, although she was 
careful to hide it. 

" Yes," she said, c< I could live here for ever. 
Ach-y-fi ! how will I bear Manchester after this ? " 

" Ah, yes !— your letter," said Gwil, as if it had 
suddenly entered his mind. 

"Oh, yes! I suppose I had better read it," 
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said Olwen, tearing the envelope, and taking out 
a black-edged letter. 

" ( My dear Niece [she read aloud], 

" * Your letter containing the sad news of 
your father's death reached me yesterday, just 
as I was leaving home for London, where I am 
going to Stay with my sister till the second week 
in June. We were very sorry to hear of your 
father's death; and we assure you of our sincere 
sympathy with you in your deplorable loss. 

" c With regard to your coming to live with us, 
such a step would require a good deal of thought, 
both on your part, and ours. My husband and I 
are very quiet people, and accustomed to having our 
household arrangements carried on with regularity 
and precision, and I don't know how a young girl 
accustomed to the freedom of country life could 
accommodate herself to our ways. If, however, 
you think you can do this, we should be very glad 
to see you at the end of my visit to London, say, 
on the 14th, when I shall be at home (D.V.). 
c< c I remain, 

" c My dear Niece, 

<c c Your affectionate Aunt, 
* <c Susan Peris-Jones.'" 
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" Oh, dear ! " said Olwen, with a look of 
anxiety on her face that Gwil had never seen 
there before — <c the 14th ! and it is the 5th to-day. 
How can I go so soon ? — so many things to do ; 
my box to send for from Posy ; to put on my 
black dress, and my black hat ; and to find my 
way to Manchester. I didn't think when I left 
Rhyd-y-ser that it would be so hard — so difficult, 
I mean — to find the way. I thought I could do it 
all so easily, but now I feel as if I dare not 
— oh ! I dare not ! It will be so strange, so 
lonely!" 

" Olwen ! You shall not go alone ; I will come 
with you, if you will let me — yes, to the very 
door ! " 

<c Oh, Gwil ! will you', indeed ? But I cannot 
expect that; you want to go on your own 
way." 

" I don't want to go on my own way until 
I am obliged to/* said Gwil — <c and what's more, 
I will not, unless you order me." 

"But do you remember your broken model, 
Gwil? you have to set that right before you 
go to Liverpool." 

" But that can be done as easily, if not more 
so, in Liverpool than here in the country, for 
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tools and appliances can be obtained more easily. 
I have a strong feeling, Olwen, that your father 
would like me to take you safely to your aunt's 
house." 

" Indeed ! I think he would," said Olwen. 

i€ Well, that's settled then ; and now I vote that 
we put that horrid day out of our minds." 

" After all, 'tis more than a week," said Olwen, 
"Will my money last, and pay my fare to 
Manchester — only £4. ? " 

"That's heaps I" 

" No doubt I can manage somehow, like ' the 
birds of the air,' as dear father used to say ; ' they 
have neither storehouse nor barn.' " 

" Of course not," interrupted Gwil ; a neither 
have we, and we won't <want them. We have 
the meladone, at all events " ; and they both 
laughed as Gwil drew it round from his 
shoulder, and began to play a stirring march, 
and once more trouble and care were cast to 
the winds. 

The sun had set, but there was still a red 
glow in the west. From where they sat, quite 
close to the lapping tide, they could see the 
white village, and the brown moors behind, the 
burning lime-kilns looking out over the bay 
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like two glowing eyes, and the pale moon hanging 
above it all. 

The village road, that had been so quiet and 
deserted when they arrived, was now showing 
signs of life, for down from the moors came 
several groups of people, accompanied by donkey 
carts piled high with boxes, heavy vans loaded 
with boards and poles, followed by a motley 
company of men, women, dogs, and horses. 

c< Look, look, Gwil ! " cried Olwen. " What 
can they be doing in this quiet place ? " 

"A fair to-morrow, no doubt; there are the 
shows and the gingerbread carts, and here are 
some gipsies coming across the shore." 

Olwen was intensely interested, more especially 
when they were accosted by a brown-faced girl 
of the usual gipsy type, with the usual gipsy 
request, " Tell your fortune, pretty lady ? " 

" Gin you ? " said Olwen. " How do you 
know ? or do you only make up ? — that would 
be dreadful !" 

c< I make up sometimes, lady, but to you I will 
tell the truth." 

"Well, yes, then," said Gwil. "Tell her 
fortune, indeed, but don't expect much money from 
us ; we are as poor as you — poorer, I dare say." 
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The girl made no answer, but, crouching down 
in front of Olwen, looked fixedly into her eyes, 
while she drew quietly from her pocket a globe 
of crystal, holding it in the palm of her brown 
hand. 

cc Listen, lady! I will look in the glass for 
you ; " and she turned her eyes upon the crystal 
globe. <c Pay me a threepenny-piece, or pay me 
a sovereign, I cannot alter what I see here " ; and 
she remained some time silently gazing into her 
palm. 

" I see," she said at last, in a dreamy voice, " a 
long journey before you.^ I see you in a large, 
busy town. I see you lying pale and ill in a fine 
room. I see a woman bending over you ; she has 
black eyes— eyes like mine ; she has a bad feeling 
towards you. Wait a minute ! I see you again 
— you are homeless and poor, you are hungry and 
pale." 

i€ Oh, stop 1 " said Gwil, " we don't want any 
more of that." 

"Let me finish," said the girl, "for I see 
another vision — it is all brightness around you, 
green fields, and trees, and beautiful music." 

i€ Come, that's better," said Gwil. 

a Nothing more," said the gipsy ; " but, lady, 

6 
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beware of that dark woman — she will work you 
harm." 

" Ach-y-fi ! " said Olwen. " I hope it is all 
nonsense, girl. You look as if you were 
dreaming." 

" Perhaps so, lady, but 'twill all come true." 

" Well, indeed, I hope not. And for all that 
I can only give you this threepenny-piece, because 
I am so poor." 

" Will you tell my fortune," said Gwil, c< for 
a threepenny-piece ?" 

" If I can," said the girl ; and again she fixed 
her eyes upon the glass, holding his hand in hers. 
" Before you too there is a journey." 

<c Well, of course," said Gwil, <c for, you see, we 
have begun it. What else ? " 

" There is trouble before you, and disappoints 
ment." 

" Anything more ? " he said, with an incredulous 
smile. 

Cl Nothing more, but a journey again." 

<c Not a voyage ? " 

The girl shook her head. "I don't see it — 
a journey like hers." (And she pointed to 
Olwen.) "You are alone, and you look tired, 
and I see you at the end in a beautiful country, 
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the birds are singing, the sun is shining, 
and your heart is happy and content — and 
that's all." 

" Well, that's a good ending, any way," said 
Gwil ; and he held out the threepenny-piece which 
he had promised. " I would make it more if 
I could, my lass." 

" Well, it isn't much for the truth," said the 
girl, and her whole aspect seemed to change ; she 
was the greedy, calculating gipsy once more, 
and she rose from her seat at their feet, and 
began her way down the rocks to the sands, 
turning, however, to nod a "Good night!" as 
she went. 

" Well," said Gwil, " if any one had told me this 
morning that before night I should have thrown 
threepence away, and that you would have done 
the same, I would not have believed it." 

"No, indeed — 'twas very extravagant. 'Tis 
all nonsense, of course ; but somehow I felt as if 
she was telling the truth." 

" I didn't then. Wouldn't she have seen the sea, 
and a ship, and a foreign land before me, if she 
had seen anything at all ? Well, indeed, three- 
pence was enough for the bad fortune she gave 
me. 
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" And for me 'twas bad enough— pale and ill, 
and in a big town, and wandering about cold and 
hungry, and, worse than all, a dreadful woman 
bending over me. Oh, Gwil ! I think, indeed, 
'twill be a gloomy life for me when I get to 
Manchester." 

Gwil looked out over the heaving sea, where the 
moonlight was beginning to silver the wavelets, 
and said nothing. 

~~ M I am afraid of it, Gwil— quite alone amongst 
strangers. How will it be, I wonder ? " 

" 'Tis more than a week till then, Olwen, and 
yet, only a week 1 — 'twill soon pass ; and this is such 
a beautiful life. Why must it come to an end ? 
To roam about under the blue sky, with the soft 
grass under our feet — only us two together. It 
has been a happy dream indeed ; to wake from 
it will be dreadful to me. I wonder, has it been 
the same to you ? Is it anything to you, that I 
have been with you ? Will you miss me out of 
your life when we have parted ? " 

Olwen answered not a word, but looked over 
the sea as he had done. " This is a dream," she 
said at last, "and if I answered you it would 
only be a dream. I suppose we will both awake 
when I get to Manchester, and you to Liverpool." 
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"I decline to awake," Gwil said, rising, and 
following her down the rocks to the sands. " Let 
us go on dreaming " ; and together they crossed 
the shore, and made their way up to the village. 

At the door of the cottage where Olwen was 
to sleep, a wild-rose hung over the garden wall, 
filling the air with its delicate scent. " Oh, what 
beauties ! " she said, as she gathered a spray— 
u so bright from the sea air " ; and, separating one 
from the rest, she held it towards Gwil. U A 
buttonhole for the fair, to-morrow," she said, in 
an ordinary tone of voice ; but, looking at her, 
he saw a blush spread over her face, as glowing 
and beautiful as that of the flower she held. 

"Is this a dream, too?" he asked, taking it 
from her fingers. 



CHAPTER V 

RHOSMOR 

\ A 7 HEN Olwen entered her lodgings Gwil's 
* * question, " Is this a dream ? " followed 
her into the darkened passage, and she turned for 
a moment in the gloom. 

t€ Yes, of course," she answered, waving her 
hand towards him, with a mischievous smile ; but 
as she entered the living-room, all aglow with 
the rosy light of the culm fire, that question 
pressed upon her, and she seemed to hear it in the 
soft sound of the sea that came in through the 
open doorway. 

A tall, raw-boned fisherwoman was laying the 
supper for herself and her expected lodger. Two 
blue basins and two wooden spoons ; a loaf, with 
butter and cheese, lay on the table : and to this 
frugal fare Olwen sat down with good appetite. 
The hostess never asked her guest, "Will you 
have cawl for your supper ? " as she ladled it out 
from the crock hanging over the fire, <c for, of 
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course she would " — every one took cawl for supper 
at Aberlaswen ; and Olwen, securing her goodwill 
with the usual compliment, "You make good 
cawl, whatever," finished her supper, and went 
early to bed, to fall asleep at once, to dream of a 
medley of gipsies and sunsets, brown girls and 
Aunt Susan. She had undressed very leisurely, 
and with a pensive expression on her face, and a 
look of abstraction in her eyes, which showed her 
thoughts were not bounded by the whitewashed 
walls of her bedroom. 

When she woke next morning everything had 
changed, and when, after breakfast, she strolled out 
to see the fair, the very air seemed full of business. 
Gingerbread boxes had been opened, and their 
contents arranged in tempting fashion ; groups of 
country men and women tramped down the dusty 
road ; boards and poles and canvas tents lined the 
way on both sides. 

In her quiet life such a thing as a fair was quite 
an event, and she looked at the different types of 
vagabond life gathered together in the quiet village 
with wide round eyes of curiosity and interest. 
When she had spent an hour or two in roam- 
ing about between vans and tents and tables she 
began to grow weary. The shouts and calls, the 
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clash of the cymbals, the beating of drums filled 
the air with discordant sounds. Looking around 
her she began to wonder what had become of 
Gwil, and, seeing nothing of him, finally decided to 
go down to the shore, where, if he were seeking 
for her, she would be plainly visible ; so she 
turned down to the quiet goldfcn sands, from 
which the waves had just receded, and, walking up 
and down at the edge of the tide, drifted again into 
the thoughtful mood which had fallen upon her 
since Gwil's question, <c Is this a dream ? " had 
aroused a host of strange new feelings in her 
heart, which had been as calm and unruffled as a 
mountain tarn before she left the old vicarage 
at Llanidris. 

Oh! how long ago that seemed! and she 
started from her reverie, when she suddenly came 
upon Gwil, lying on the hot sand, his cap drawn 
over his face, and the wild-rose in his buttonhole. 
He started to his feet as her shadow fell over him. 

" Olwen I " « Gwil I " they both exclaimed to- 
gether, with the old familiar manner, but with a 
conscious embarrassment which had hitherto been 
quite a stranger to them. 

"Well, indeed! Asleep on such a beautiful 
morning as this 1 Had you a bad night then ? " 
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" No, I slept like a top," said Gwil, " when I 
went to sleep — and I Won't say what hour that was ; 
but I wasn't asleep now, Olwen— only thinking. 
It seems to me that as soon as we come to mix 
with other people we fall into their bad habits 
— thinking, pondering, grieving, and worrying. 
When we were alone in the woods together none 
of these things troubled us." 

" I have been thinking too," said Olwen ; " but 
what were you thinking about ? " 

u Well," said Gwil, as they strolled along the 
sands together, " there are some things that 
puzzle and worry me." 

" I would never think it," said Olwen ; " you 
seem not to have a care in the world." 

" Well ! will I tell you a little of my history, 
perhaps? I have never plagued you with this 
before, because I thought I was * only one of the 
village lads ' to you, and you would not care to 
hear my history." 

" Oh, but indeed, indeed, I am not selfish like 
that, Gwil ! I didn't think you had any story. 
I would like to hear it so much. I have no story 
in my life — it has all been so plain, and so 
simple." 

u Well, mine isn't much of a story. Perhaps 
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you have heard that my mother was one of the 
Hugheses of Rhosmdr. My father was brother to 
Joshua Parry, my uncle at Rhyd-y-ser ; but I fancy 
my father was a different man to old Uncle Joshua 
— more pleasant, more cultured, not so blunt and 
straightforward, perhaps. I don't know much 
about my early years ; my first memory is of 
being brought away from a pleasant, beautiful 
place, and left in Uncle Joshua's care. I was 
sent to St. Iorwerth's School, with strict injunctions 
to apply myself diligently to my studies, so as to 
prepare myself for entering Oxford in due course. 
At first I was very happy, Olwen, spending my 
holidays at Rhyd-y-ser, and returning to St. 
lorwerth's quite contentedly, with the delightful 
prospect before me of entering college at last. 
Well, the years went on : pupils came to the 
school, and in course of time left it again ; while I 
remained on. In vain I wrote to Uncle Joshua to 
ask how much longer I was to wait at St. Iorwerth's 
— the answer was always the same, * Your father 
has only sent me enough money to pay for your 
schooling, so you must stop there for the present/ 
c< Olwen, that was a bitter trial to a boy who 
longed to be extending his knowledge, and who 
had been led to expect a more liberal education. 
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The supplies from my father dwindled more and 
more, and at last stopped altogether. Then the 
head master told me I must either leave the 
school, or take a tutorship there, which he thought 
I was quite capable of doing, and this I was very 
glad to undertake; I -was at St. Iorwerth's for 
six years, and at the end of that time I left, so 
as to complete the models which had been in my 
mind for years. Well, Olwen, then you know the 
rest ; but you don't know how I have wearied for 
some explanation of my father's strange conduct. 
I have written and written, and latterly have had 
no answers to my letters, so I made up my mind 
to go myself to America, and see what has become 
of him. If he is rich, it is time for him to do 
something for me ; if he is poor, it is time for 
me to go and do something for him. And now 
you know all my history — nothing very interesting, 
perhaps, but just the plain truth." 

" Not interesting ! " said Olwen, the colour 
mantling in her cheeks, and an added light 
sparkling in her eye. " It is full of interest. I 
am so glad you told me. I little thought when I 
sat in the vicarage-pew at Llanidris, and saw you 
singing in the choir, that you had so many hopes 
and fears in your mind." 
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<c No," said Gwil. u How could you ? I was 
c only one of the village lads ' to you." 

To this Olwen answered not a word ; but after 
a few moments' silence she clasped her hands 
suddenly, and said, <c Oh, Gwil I I do so hope 
it will all come right for you — indeed, indeed 
I do." 

"Well, indeed, indeed, so do I," said Gwil, 
casting off the little cloud of depression that 
hung over him. " Come, let us go to the fair. 
When everything else fails, Olwen, you shall sing, 
and I will play my meladone — I'll be bound we 
should get a hatful of money " ; and they returned 
to the village, where the clamour was at its height, 
and the lasses and lads came trooping down from 
the hills for the day's enjoyment. 

" Have you had enough of it ? " he asked, 
when the heat was growing oppressive. 

" Yes, indeed," said Olwen ; li let us start on 
our way again. We have to find Seba, you know, 
for I promised Posy to go there and take her 
a message." 

" Why, of course," said Gwil. <c I am hoping 
she'll manage to let me have a peep at Rhosmor ; 
but, Olwen, I don't mean to tell who I am." 

"And why not?" 
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€i Well, I don't know," answered Gwil thought- 
fully. " I am poor, and I have my way to make ; 
I would be no honour to the old place, — that's 
why, I think, and — and — I am too proud to 
appear to want to claim any connection with it 
Do you understand ? " 

u Yes," said Olwen, u I understand quite." 

<c You know Seba takes care of the house, and 
of the old man who lives there — a sort of uncle, 
I believe. A regular hermit he is, so I have 
heard — lets his lands to the farmers, and lives 
there shut up in two rooms. I heard all about 
him to-day at the c Ship * — they were talking about 
him, and I listened with all my e&rs." 

" A hermit ? " said Olwen. « Dear anwl, Gwil ! 
Shall we see him, d'you think ? " 

" No, I should think not. He never shows 
himself to any one except old Seba, who cooks 
his meals, and cleans the house for him." 

They were already walking smartly up the rocky 
road which they had descended the night before. 

"This way," said Gwil, when they reached a 
turning. " I found out all I could from the 
gossips at the c Ship/ without telling them any- 
thing of my own affairs — a true Welshman, you 
see I Yes, I'm a cymro glan gloyw." 
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Up on the broad bare slopes again, where the 
heather crunched under their footsteps, and the 
gorse was ablaze with bloom, where the sea 
breeze sang in their ears, and the world was far 
from them once more ! 

" Over that headland we come to a valley 
where the River Donddu runs down to the sea. 
See ! here it is coming in sight." 

" Yes, I see the tops of the trees ! At the very 
first we come to, we will sit down and eat our 
dinner ? I took care to till my knapsack at the 
fair ; " and ere long reaching the top of the valley, 
under the first tree, as Olwen suggested, they sat 
in the shade, and spread out their noontide meal. 

€< Gooseberry squares ! and with treacle on them 
too ! Well, indeed, we'll have a dinner fit for a 
king." 

" Yes," said Olwen, <c and oatcake and milk " ; 
and she spread the simple delicacies on the grass. 

" After such a breakfast as I made at the 
c Ship * too I They were eating fried limpets, and 
persuaded me to taste them ; delicious they were 
too, with laver cakes made from the seaweed that 
grows under the cliffs." 

" Seaweed ! " said Olwen, opening her eyes. 

" Yes, boiled to a jelly, and then made into 
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cakes, and covered with oatmeal, and fried in 
butter. Oh I I learnt all about it — very nice they 
were too." 

u Yes, I have heard that laver is nice ; but 
limpets, ach-y-fi ! " 

"Oh! wait till you have tasted them," said 
Gwil, taking a large bite out of his gooseberry 
square. 

And under the shadow of the trees they 
chatted and laughed the noontide hours away, 
until at last Gwil took his meladone and began 
to play on it softly, Olwen joining her voice to 
the melody. Song after song she sang, and ever 
GwiTs chords filled up the harmonies, till the 
day had worn on, and the sun, drawing towards 
the west, shone straight on the brown, smooth 
river that flowed far down in the valley beneath 
them. 

At last they began their way down the wooded 
scarp to the river's bank. 

" The Donddu is brown from the peat bogs," 
said Gwil. <c 'Tis narrow and deep just here, 
but nearer the sea, they tell me, it broadens 
out suddenly. Ah ! there is Rhosm6r ! " and he 
pointed to where, across the river, stood a long, 
low rambling house, half hall, half farmhouse, 
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its quaint arched windows glistening in the 
evening sunshine ; its walls had evidently been 
yellow-washed, for what showed through the ivy 
and honeysuckle still bore traces of that colour. 
A long verandah crossed the front of the house, 
its pillars of rustic woodwork covered with 
trailing creepers ; a few steps ran up to the arched 
doorway overshadowed by its gabled porch. 

"Rhosmdrl" echoed Olwen. "Oh, Gwil! 
there's a dear old place ! that roof alone is beautiful 
— green velvet round every tile, and those spots 
of yellow lichen 1 " 

" And those red-brown chimneys ! and those tall 
dark firs behind ! " 

" Oh ! it is the most beautiful old house I have 
ever seen," said Olwen. 

<c I have pictured it in my mind many times," 
said Gwil. "I imagined it grander and larger; 
but I never thought of anything so homelike 
and peaceful as this." 

« And no one to live in it but an old hermit. 
Let us hurry on and find Seba," said Olwen. 
" How shall we cross the river, I wonder ? " 

" I asked at the ( Ship/ and found that out. 
She lives this side of the river," said Gwil — " down 
there, where the wood opens out to that broad 
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meadow, I fancy " ; and they pressed on their way, 
until, reaching the lower level, they followed the 
river-banks, which were growing golden in the 
evening sunlight. 

And as they went on their way they saw 
reflected in the brown shadow of the river their 
own figures, surrounded by clumps of purple 
loose-strife and meadow-sweet. Adown the vale 
came the call of the cuckoo, and from the woods 
across the river the coo of the wood-pigeons ; 
from bush and briar, too, rose the song of 
the throstle, but no sound of human life and 
work — so peaceful, so beautiful the scene, they 
might have been Adam and Eve roaming in 
Paradise. 

The spell of quiet fell upon them, and they 
had followed the river some distance in silence, 
when Olwen pointed to a tiny cot that stood so 
close to the brink it seemed to hang over it — to 
brood over its own solitude. A tiny wattled gate 
opened into the garden, where the bees were 
humming noisily over the flowers. 

"This must be Seba's cottage," Olwen whis- 
pered, as if afraid to break the silence. 

Opening the gate they heard a gentle murmur 
on the evening air, like a breath of the silence 
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itself. Olwen raised her finger, and they both 
stood still to listen. 

" € Every beast of the forest is Mine, and the 
cattle upon a thousand hills. . • .' " 

At last the gentle murmur ceased. Quietly, 
almost reverently, they entered the open doorway, 
and tapped on the boarded passage wall. 

C( Come in ! " said the same voice that had just 
ceased ; and they advanced through the opening 
to the pen-ucha, or living-room. In a full shaft 
of sunlight a woman sat reading, her finger 
marking the place on the page ; she looked up 
over her spectacles, and though she saw the 
strangers she still continued the last two verses 
of the chapter, drawing her finger downwards 
to the concluding words. 

Without haste, and with perfect ease, she rose, 
and said, smiling, " Good evening, little children I 
Where do you come from ? " 

€< From roaming the hills and woods," said Gwil, 
"and from journeying on our feet towards the 
north." 

"And to ask," interpolated Olwen, "if you 
will give me a night's lodging ? " 

"Well, b't, shur,' merch-i, I have one room here 
empty — but only for one," she added, looking at 
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Gwil. "That's the worst of being old — one grows 
selfish about one's own bed, and cannot sleep 
anywhere else." 

" Of course not," said Gwil. c< For me there is 
always the bracken for a soft bed, and the sky for 
my curtains, if I fail to find a barn or hay-loft." 

€< Well, sit down then, and have tea," said Seba 
— for it was she. 

" Yes; and let us tell you who we are, for I am 
sure you are Seba," said Olwen ; <f and I came 
from Posy, with many messages to you." 

iC Posy ! " said the old woman. €< My dear 
sister Posy, whom I haven't seen for so long ! 
Is she well, Miss fach? And how is the little 
one she was nurse to ? " 

<c Here she is," said Olwen, pointing to herself. 
" So you see she is very well." 

" Anwl, anwl ? " exclaimed the old woman, 
u you did very well to come to Seba, dear heart ; 
everything you shall have for Posy's sake. And 
who is he ? " she said, pointing to Gwil — " your 
brother?" 

u No," said Olwen — " no relation, only one 
from Rhyd-y-ser, like myself. We met by acci- 
dent, and, as we are going the same way, we have 
travelled together as far as this, whatever." 
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" Well, well ! " was Seba's dreamy answer, for 
she was already immersed in her preparations for 
the comfort of her newly-arrived guests. 

" But, hark you, Seba," said Gwil, when they 
had finished their tea, and answered all her 
questions. "On the opposite side of the river 
we saw a dear old house in the trees ; and I am 
sure 'tis Rhosmor, because Posy has told us 
about it, and how you take care of the old man 
who lives there. Is he still alive ? " 

"Oh, yes," said Seba, "alive and quite well, but 
buried as if he was dead, living there by himself ; 
in two rooms he is, with his books, always 
reading, reading, and smoking ! Dear anwl ! you 
could thatch a cottage with the tobacco he has 
burnt; and the only thing that will draw him 
away from his books is music. Oh 1 he is loving 
the music, and sometimes he is coming down and 
playing on the organ " 

" The what ? " exclaimed Gwil. " Is there an 
organ there ? Let us go, Seba ; show us the way. 
I long to see the old place." 

" Well," she said, looking critically from one to 
the other, "the old mishteer is willing for me 
to show the house to quiet people ; and you are 
looking very respectable, Miss fach — and you, 
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*machgen-i," she added, turning towards Gwil, 
"are looking very nice and quiet." 

" As quiet as a lamb," said Gwil. 

" Well, 'tis time for his tea, so come you then ; 
but where will you sleep to-night, 'machgen-i ? " 

" Oh, at the nearest farm. I am always lucky." 

" Well, indeed ! there's Werngoppa — they are 
very kind there." 

" Oh, yes ! that will do," said Gwil, with a 
patronising air. 

Olwen went into raptures over the room in 
which she was to sleep — a long, low room, stretch- 
ing out into the garden, with whitewashed walls 
and wooden rafters, with a tiny lattice window, 
round which the red roses and honeysuckle 
clustered. 

"Oh! 'twill be lovely to come back to this," 
she said, hanging her knapsack behind the door. 
" Come, I am ready ; " and they started together 
down a narrow path, for which there was scarce 
room between the garden and the river. 

u I can't think how we're going to cross," said 
Olwen, with the gay spirits of a child. " Are we 
going to jump, or to swim, or to fly, Seba ? " and, 
laughing, the old woman drew out from a shed a 
clumsy boat, with a pair of oars. 
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" One oar I am taking myself/* she said ; 
" perhaps he will help me ; " and she pointed 
with her thumb towards Gwil. " What is your 
name, 'machgen-i ? " 

<c Gwil is my name," he said, blushing a little 
with fear, lest she might question him further. 
" Of course I will take an oar ; " and they crossed 
the smooth river, and landed where a few broken 
steps took them up to a path which led through 
the wood to the house. For some little distance 
they .followed it, until suddenly they emerged on 
a road which might once have been a carriage* 
drive, but now, covered with moss, looked like 
a green velvet clearing in the wood. 

In the trees they heard the coo of the dove, 
as she settled down for the night ; and through 
the soft dusk came the scent of new-mown hay, 
and the crake of the landrail. Some sweet- 
smelling shrub exhaled its fragrance on the 
evening air ; the rabbits scuttled into the brush- 
wood at their approach. Suddenly they reached 
an opening ; a broad fair lawn it had once been, 
but now the grass had turned into a goodly 
crop of hay, in which the ox-eyed daisies shone 
out like stars in the twilight. 

" Oh ! " exclaimed Olwen softly, as they came 
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in sight of the house. <c Oh ! what a dear old 
place I " 

Gwil said nothing, but walked on as if in a 
dream. Had he ever seen this place before ? 
Some strange fancies came and went through his 
brain as they drew nearer the house — memories 
that faded before he could grasp them. He 
knew, at all events, that here his mother, whom 
he scarcely remembered, had spent her early days 
and the first years of her married life — that was 
enough to endow the place with interest for 
him. 

Seba turned the key in the front door with a 
beaming face, her guests' exclamations of pleasure 
delighting though they rather puzzled hef . 

Entering the hall they were startled by a flock 
of doves, who, having entered by an open window, 
were pecking about on the stone floor. Seba 
shooed them away, and they flew out again at 
the windows, through which, in the darkening 
twilight, the stars were beginning to show. The 
cc hall " at Rhosmor was a very ordinary apartment, 
having neither groined roof nor pillared arches, 
nor yet fine staircase to boast of; but, such as it 
was, it had served as the living-room of many 
generations of Hugheses. The lads had kept 
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their fishing-rods and guns there, the lasses their 
books and work ; they had played in it, and 
danced in it, and, as they grew older, had wept in 
it too, and waited while the watchers upstairs 
brought tidings of the sick and dying. It had 
been the principal part of the dwelling in the 
rude old times, when ways were simpler, and 
wrants were fewer ; now it was empty and cold 
and bare : but Gwil saw nothing of this, for his 
attention was immediately drawn to a shrouded 
object at the further end of the room. Crossing 
over to it, he drew away the coverings, and 
disclosed a small organ, and seating himself 
eagerly at the keyboard, " May I play ? " he 
said, his fingers straying over the yellow keys. 

" If you can play nice," said Seba ; " but, oh, 
anwl ! if you can't, don't touch it" 

Ci Can you blow for me ? " he asked. 

" Yes, I am used to it," she said, " for some- 
times the mishteer comes out to play. Play you, 
machgen-i ; 'twill sound sweet up there in his 
room." 

Olwen had strayed away into the empty 
passages, continually ejaculating, u Oh ! what a 
dear old rambling place ! Oh, anwl ! there's a 
cosy little room, is here 1 " when suddenly she , 
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was arrested by the soft strains of the organ, and, 
listening intently, with bated breath and parted 
lips, she heard the same sweet melody that had 
drawn her through the woods of Coed-du, and, 
forgetting her interest in the empty chambers, 
she turned and followed the harmonies that were 
stealing through the old house, to find Gwil 
seated at the organ, his face lighted up with a 
rapt expression, which she had sometimes ob- 
served when he had drawn some unexpected and 
beautiful chord from his meladone. She ap- 
proached him slowly, and almost reverently, and 
dropping his hands from the keys he ceased 
playing. 

" I only played that to call you ! " he said. 
<c I knew it would bring you." 

"Oh, yes, indeed," she said ; "go on, Gwil, I 
beg of you." 

" Go you to the window-seat, or it will be too 
loud for you ; " and, obeying, she sat there in the 
twilight, leaning her head against the old panels, 
while Gwil played on and filled the air with music, 
giving himself up to a delight long denied him, 
but which could never lose its hold upon him. 
What did he play ? Old chords of half remem- 
bered studies — a mingling of Gregorian chants, of 
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fugues, of rhapsodies, all linked together by some 
ancient Welsh melody; everything ; anything 
from the stores of memory that would serve to 
express the music that was so strong a passion in 
his nature. 

It was so long since he had last sat at the organ, 
but well he availed himself of the present oppor- 
tunity. He had an undefined feeling of some 
great change in his nature since he had last played ; 
new hopes, new fears were in his heart, visions of 
success, of wealth, perhaps — the usual dreams of 
youth — and through it all the golden thread of love 
and romance wove their patterns of beauty. He 
poured his whole soul into the music, and Olwen, 
sitting there in the deepening twilight, the bats 
flitting outside the casement, the soft shadows of 
the night falling around her, was wrapt in a happy 
reverie, entirely carried away by the music. How 
beautiful was the world ! how entrancing those 
strains! how happy would she be to roam for 
ever through those shadowy glades, to listen to 
the flowing of the river behind the trees, to 
return to this old house, and hear those melting 
strains ! — but Gwil, where would he be ? Well, 
without him there would be no music ; and with 
a pang of regret she called to mind that ere long 
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they two must part— must take their separate ways 
through life. 

The music was dying away in soft wailing notes, 
and dreamy chords awoke within her such a 
sentiment of approaching loss and parting that the 
tears rose to her eyes, and she let them course 
each other down her cheeks. 

The music ceased, Gwil's hands dropped from 
the keys, and Olwen looked round to discover the 
cause. The old room had darkened, though down 
the centre a shaft of moonlight was streaming ; 
beyond the organ a doorway opened into a dark 
passage ; and standing at the opening she was 
startled to see the shadowy figure of a man, bent 
and grey, his white face dimly visible through the 
gloom. 



CHAPTER VI 

SEBA 

/^WIL had apparently seen the grey figure 
^* at the doorway, for he started to his feet, 
with a hasty apology ; while Olwen sat on un- 
observed in the deep window-seat. 

" I beg your pardon, sir ? " said Gwil. cc I 
am afraid I have taken a great liberty, but, 
indeed, seeing the organ I could not resist it." 

" You love it so much ? " said the old man, 
in a hollow, far-away voice. "Yes, yes, I can 
imagine that ; " and drawing nearer he stood in 
the full stream of the moonlight, as if unconscious 
of it : and Olwen saw that he was tall, and old, 
and stooping in the shoulders, and that his head 
was crowned with snow-white hair. " Yes, yes," 
he said, in a jerky manner, holding out his 
nervous, trembling hands towards Gwil, "Play 
again — go on, don't stop. I am always longing 
for music, and so seldom do I hear it — so seldom," 
he repeated ; while Gwil, reassured, sat down again, 
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and began to play. Ah ! how he played ! for 
Gwil Parry's nature was saturated with a passion 
for music, as many of his forebears had been. 
How the swelling tones that filled the hall reached 
the hearts of his listeners ! 

The old man, perhaps physically weary, sat 
down on the stairs, where in the shadow only 
his face and crown of white hair were visible. 

Olwen sat on, as if spellbound ; while Gwil, 
gliding from one melody to another, seemed to 
wander through the whole range of his musical 
memories ; and the time slipped by unheeded. 

"Go on, go on," the old man said, when 
sometimes the player seemed inclined to bring 
his music to an end, until at last he stopped in 
reality, and, rising, said, " Thank you very much, 
sir, for letting me play. I have enjoyed it." 

"And I," said the old man— " I too; but 
why must you stop ? " 

"It is late," said Gwil, "and I have yet to 
find lodgings for the night." 

" Lodgings for the night ! " said Abel Hughes 
— for of course it was he who had thus been 
attracted by the music. " Dear, dear ! but surely 
there is a bed here ! " — " Seba," he called, " isn't 
there a bed here for the young man ? " and Seba 
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appeared round the corner of the organ, with 
a smile, half of amusement, and half of pity, on 
her gentle face. 

" No, no, Mishteer bach," she said. " Don't 
you remember there are plenty of empty rooms 
here, but no beds — one or two old sofas, 
perhaps." 

" Oh ! that would do for me," said Gwil, eagerly 
catching at the idea of spending a night at 
Rhosmor. " I can sleep anywhere." 

" Well, well ; but only a sofa ! " said the old 
man, distressed. "I cannot allow that Dear, 
dear ! isn't there a bed in Jenifer's room ? And 
there's the red room. Couldn't he sleep there ? " 

"No, sir," said Seba — "no bed at all; but 
there's plenty of quilts for him on the sofa." 

"That will be splendid ! " said Gwil, "and I 
will be very thankful to be spared seeking for 
a lodging." 

"Oh, certainly, my dear sir," said the simple 
old r man, " if you can put up with such poor 
accommodation." 

" And we can have some more music to-night, 
it you please," said Gwil, " and a little to-morrow 
morning before I start." 

"Start!" said Abel Hughes. "Where are 
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you going ? Why can't you stay here and play 
tome?" 

Gwil smiled. " I wish I could ; but I am on 
my way to Liverpool, and from there to America.'* 

" Ts, ts I " said the old man. " What a pity ! 
but there — sit down and play again " ; and to 
please him Gwil let his fingers roam over the 
keys once more. 'Twas the Moonlight Sonata 
now that was streaming through the old house, 
until, with the last chords, Seba said, "I must 
take Miss fach home." 

At the words " Miss fach " old Abel Hughes 
seemed to awake suddenly from a dream, and, 
catching sight of the girl's figure, shrank into 
himself, and withdrew more into the shadow. 

CC I will go and row them across the river," 
said Gwil. 

"Well, well! Comeback." 

"Yes, sir, I promise. To sleep on this sola, 
and to give you some music in the morning." 

Seba disappearing for a moment returned with 
a rug and a quilt. 

" Oh, 'twill be splendid ! " said Gwil—" a bathe 
in the river in the morning, and some music 
before I start. What could a king want more ? 
and what could he have better ? " 
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u Only his breakfast," said Seba, laughing, " and 
that you shall have with Miss fach and me, 
because mishteer here doesn't get up till twelve." 

" Perhaps I will to-morrow," said the old man 
dreamily. " You see, I never have anything to 
call me up— but perhaps I won't, and, if not, good- 
bye," he said, extending a long, thin hand towards 
Gwil. 

" Thank you so much, sir." 

IC Thank you, sir," said the old man. <c You will 
give me some music before you go ? " 

" Most certainly," said Gwil ; and they left Abel 
Hughes sitting there alone in the moonlight. He 
heaved a long sigh as they disappeared ; and 
outside on the green velvet road Olwen drew a 
long sigh too. 

€C If you could only have stayed on here and 
played to the old man, there's nice it would 
have been ! " said Olwen. 

"Yes, if you could have sat on at the window." 

" Oh, indeed, it was beautiful I" she said, as 
they followed Seba down to the river. " I didn't 
know you could play like that — it seemed as if 
you were speaking to us " ; and there was a little 
tremor in her voice. 

" Well, I suppose, when you love music very 
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much, you express through it what you cannot 
put into words/* said Gwil. 

" Yes, I suppose — great thoughts and beautiful 
dreams." 

"Yes, and — and hopes, Olwen. I was trying 
to speak to you, but I'm afraid you did not 
understand my message." 

<c Well, indeed," said Olwen, stooping to gather 
a flower to hide a blush which spread over her 
face, <c 'twas beautiful whatever, Gwil." 

They had reached the river's bank, and Seba , 
was already getting into the boat and taking her 
oar. Gwil too stepped in, and held out his hand 
to Olwen ; but she sprang in lightly after him, 
some subtle embarrassment making her avoid the 
proffered help. 

Gwil said nothing, but took his oar silently. 

" Oh, what a night ! " said the girl. 

The moonlight was flooding the brown river 
with silver ; under the trees the shadows were 
dark and still ; from the misty meadows on the 
other side came the call of a corncrake. 

"Let us float down the stream a little way, 
Gwil ; and there's nice the meladone would be ! " 
she said ; and slipping it over his shoulders Gwil 
played a few long-drawn chords. " Let us sing 
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then The Star on the River " ; and their voices 
blended together on the night air. 

Olwen sat quietly in the stern, a flood of 
strange feelings, if not of thoughts, laying a 
mysterious spell of silence upon her. Seba moved 
an oar occasionally when the boat drifted too 
near the bank ; and the water-hens splashed out 
from their nests behind the rushes.: the round 
moon hung over them ; and the flow of the river 
came softly on the breeze. 

"Well, my little children," said Seba at last, 
"we must turn and go home, for we can't live 
upon music, though in my deed it will make up for 
the loss of many things. You see, I have always 
been living with the family of Hughes at Rhosmor, 
and they were all full of music." 

" Were they ? " said Gwil eagerly. 

" Oh, yes," she said, shaking her head, " every 
one of them — even old mishteer had a fine voice ; 
and it is making me shocking sorry sometimes, to 
see him sitting down to the organ alone, and 
playing — playing his old tunes, till I am tired of 
blowing. Come, we must turn." 

When they reached the little gate under the 
cottage, Gwil said, " Now you are safe I will go back 
to Rhosm6r ; perhaps the old man expects me." 
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". Wait till we fetch you some bread and cheese, 
'machgen-i," said Seba ; and running into the house 
she returned with a hunch of both, which Gwil 
thrust into his pocket. 

" Good night then," he said, before beginning 
to scull himself across the river. " Have I said 
anything to offend you to-night, Olwen ? — your 
face is so serious." 

" Oh, no, indeed ! How could that be ? Good 
night ! " she said, in a voice that did not seem 
quite as steady as usual, and she repeated u Good 
night, Gwil ! " when he was half-way across the 
river. 

"Call back from the other side," said Seba, 
" then we will know you are safe" ; and soon came 
a clear " Hoi, hoi ! " from the opposite bank, and 
they turned to the cottage satisfied. 

After supper, sitting in the red glow of the 
culm fire, Olwen timidly asked, "Could I stay 
longer with you, Seba ? Perhaps 'tis because you 
are Posy's sister, but I'm sure 'tis partly because 
of your kindness, and because I am so friendless 
and lonely, that I feel so sorry to leave you to- 
morrow. I thought my aunt in Manchester 
would be ready to receive me at once, but she 
can't for another nine days, so I must stay some- 
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A youth — a lad, yes, il one of the village lads " 
he had appeared to her when she first met him 
in the woods of Coed-du, less than a week ago. 
Was that possible ? Could those few days have 
altered him so much ? In the swelling tones of 
the organ he seemed to her to have revealed his 
inner self— -a youth no longer — a man full of 
noble thoughts, of beautiful dreams— of hopes, 
he had said. What did he mean ? A conscious 
blush suffused her face, which she was glad there 
was no one to see, and again in fancy she heard 
the rich harmonies that had floated through the 
old hall, and started into life the deep, mysterious 
throbbings of a woman's heart. 

Had those few days in the woods of Coed-du 
the power to change her too ? and she tried hard 
to shut out the dawning truth that she too was 
altered in spirit. 

In the early morning she fell asleep, to dream 
of a deep flowing river, on which she and Gwil 
floated down with the stream — suddenly they 
were in the rapids, in the foam and flood ; and 
she awoke with a cry as she saw the boat sink, 
while she and her companion were separated, 
and borne away in different directions. " Oh, 
it was a terrible dream ! " she said, as Seba, roused 
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by her cry, came in to inquire ; but Olwen told 
her nothing more. 

"Your breakfast is on the table, 'merch-i,'* 
she said, " because 1 must go to Rhosmdr. I am 
going early to take the old mishteer his cup 
of tea" 

When she returned at ten o'clock she brought: 
the news that Gwil was gone — had been gone 
for hours. He had kept his promise, and 
delighted the old man by playing to him before 
he had started on his journey. 

" Dear anwl ! he was quite sad," she said ;, 
"'twas pity to hear him say, C I wish he could 
stop with me, Seba ' ; but, poor fellow, he must 
finish his journey alone, like me." 

" Had you ever any one belonging to you ? "" 
said Olwen.. 

"Yes, husband and two children, Miss fach;. 
but I am not unhappy — caton pawb, no 1 I 
wouldn't be selfish ; they are happy and safe,, 
while I am here waiting." 

At Rhosmor, Gwil had slept, as he would have- 
expressed it, "like a top," never waking till 
the sun was high in the sky, and the song of the 
birds came in through the open window like a 
psalm of rejoicing. The blackbirds spoke to him 
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in musical phrasing from brushwood and briar, 
as he ran down the woods to his bath in the 
river, and hurried back to regale himself and 
his kind old host with a feast of melody, ending 
up with Beethoven's Adieu. For a whole hour 
he sat at the organ ; and then with a sigh, 
wondering when he should next have such a 
glorious chance, he left the house, and turning 
away from the river began his journey in an 
opposite direction. 

Yes, he had slept soundly ; but he had dreamt 
so vivid a dream that it tinged his thoughts, and 
directed his course for the day. 

He had dreamt that he stood amongst a 
company of toilers; some had worked with 
ponderous sledge-hammers, some had delved in 
the ground, some had wielded the pick-axe and 
dug out the blocks of coal ; others had bent over 
folios of papers ; while others had stooped to the 
weaving. He too desired nothing more than to 
work with the rest, and eagerly tried to reach 
to a coil of wires, of rings, and cogwheels, which 
lay on a ledge beyond his reach. " Will nobody 
help me to get at my work ? " he cried ; but 
all were too busy to heed him, and still he 
stood with empty hands, looking up at the 
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ledge on which stood the implements which he 
desired to reach. 

Disappointed and saddened he turned away, 
to see in the distance a white, shining figure, 
who approached quickly through a golden haze 
— a beautiful, tender face — an angel, a woman with 
outstretched hands ; a heavenly smile was on her 
face — a smile that Gwil thought must have been 
like his mother's, so loving it seemed, so strangely 
familiar. His heart bounded to meet her. She 
would help him, she would reach down his 
tools, and let him work like the rest ; and he 
eagerly begged her assistance, pointing up to 
the ledge where they lay beyond his reach ; but 
the angel visitant, with that heavenly smile still 
illumining her face, pointed not up to the ledge, 
but down to the ground, where, lowering his 
eyes, he saw a heap of tools that looked like 
implements of husbandry — a spade, a plough — 
and beyond them a stretch of green fields, and 
brown furrows. He stared at them in bewilder- 
ment, and, raising his eyes to ask the meaning 
of his dream, found the vision had faded away. 
It was five o'clock when he awoke from his 
heavy sleep, with his dream vividly impressed 
upon his mind, and he started up with a feeling 
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strong upon him that surely, here in' Rhosmor, 
his mother had drawn near to him and had smiled 
upon him. 

" A farmer I " he thought — " well, in my deed, 
if I had only a farm I would be content ; but at 
present my road seems to be in a different 
direction, and I must try that path. It would 
never do at the beginning to be turned from it by 
a dream ; and he tried to forget the strange sug- 
gestion of his vision, but kept the memory of the 
radiant smile that seemed to speak to him of a 
mother's love. 

The dream was in his mind as he sat at the 
organ and delighted the old man upstairs with 
his music ; it was in his mind too as he bade 
Seba good-bye, saying, "No, I won't come to 
breakfast with you, for I must be early at the 
farm, if I expect work in the hayfields — I can do 
well till the ten o'clock meal ; and perhaps you 
won't see me to-night, Seba, but soon I will come 
back. Tell Miss Olwen she must not start alone 
on her journey ; tell her I shall be back in good 
time." 

u Very good, 'machgen-i, I won't try and per- 
suade you ; but look here," she said, laying her 
hand on his arm, and looking earnestly into his 
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face — " I didn't like to ask Miss fach, so I must 
ask you. You are not brother and sister. What 
are you to each other then ? " 

Gwil flushed to the roots of his hairy the 
question arousing a host of hopes and fears. 
" Nothing ! Dear anwl, no I " he said at last ;, 
" only friends we are, who have met by accident 
on the road. We are from the same village, and 
I am sure her father — he is dead — would be glad 
for me to take her safe to the end of her journey. 
I must go, or I will be late for the hayfields " ; 
but Seba bud her hand on his arm. u Are you 
sweethearts ? " 

What should he say to this woman, whose face 
and presence impressed him with the truth and 
goodness of her nature ? <c No, we are not," he 
said at last, looking up at the placid face ; " but I 
wish we were. I hope you did not ask her such 
a question. Such a thought has never entered 
her mind." 

"Well, take her safe to wherever she's going — 
let no harm come to her, for she is the sweetest 
little lass I have ever seen." 

" No harm shall come to her," said Gwil ; " but 
I must go, Seba. Bore da." 

"Go you straight to Werngoppa," she called 
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after him ; " most likely they will hire you over 
there — where the cocks are crowing, it is." With 
this vague direction Gwil set out, and it was not 
long before he came in sight of a white farmhouse 
surrounded by its fields of waving crops. The 
cocks in the " dos " were crowing lustily as he 
entered. 

"This must be Werngoppa," he thought. 
c< Now good luck attend me — though, in my deed, 
I didn't notice a sign of it in my dream " ; and he 
knocked at the open farmhouse door, through 
which he could hear the clatter of the early 
breakfast The mestress and two or three of the 
men came crowding to the door, and in answer 
to Gwil's request for work looked him well over, 
and seemed struck by his strong arms and broad 
shoulders. 

"Well, indeed," said the farm-wife, "the 
harvest's begun, and we want a good workman." 

" Canst mow ? " said one of the men, looking 
critically at Gwil, and thinking that in spite of 
his broad Welsh and his free-and-easy manner, 
there was something different in him to the men 
of the country-side. 

<c Humph 1 " said Gwil ; 4< give me a scythe and 
see. Ay, ay 1 there isn't much in the way of work 
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comes amiss to me " ; and in the meadows he soon 
proved his words,imowing down the meadow-sweet 
and harebells apparently with as little compunction 
as the best of them ; moreover comporting him- 
self in such a friendly, good-humoured way that 
before the last swathe was laid low in the evening 
he had become a general favourite. 

At the supper-table, which was spread under 
the sycamore tree in the farmyard, he drew long 
sups of his cawl in good rustic style, and held his 
long slice of barley bread almost at arm's length, 
as the others did, endeavouring in everything to 
accommodate himself .to their ways and manners ; 
and all confessed he was the smartest, most 
"taliedd" 1 man in the hayfield. Gwil saw the 
favourable impression he had made, and rejoiced, 
for it meant work and wages to him, more money 
and more " wheels " ; for his mind was set upon 
repairing the injury to his model, and he knew that 
without the sinews of war he could do nothing. 

" You can sleep in the barn, if you like," said 
the mestress, as she paid him his day's wage. She 
had liked his open face and his steady work, and 
was anxious to keep him on the land as long as 
she could ; but Gwil was not to be baulked of the 
1 Handsome. 
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happiness the prospect of which had gilded his 
toil all day, and promising to return next morning 
he sauntered slowly out of the farmyard. 

" Hoi ! " shouted Ifan, the head servant, after 
him. "Will you come and have a blue with 
me?" 

" Yes, will I," said Gwil ; and together they 
clumped down the road to the hamlet, where, at 
the Plough Inn, they drank a blue apiece for 
which Ifan paid, and then another for which Gwil 
paid ; and having thus passed through the usual 
peasant test of good comradeship he took his 
place in Ifan's opinion as a good sort, and a tidy 
labourer. 

Entering quite into the spirit of his new cir- 
cumstances he parted from his companion with a 
friendly "Good night! " and turned into the woods 
of Rhosmor with a cheerful whistle, little heed- 
ing the heavy parcel of groceries which he had 
purchased at the village shop as he passed. Reach- 
ing the more wooded part of the valley, and seeing 
a wreath of blue smoke rising above the trees, 
he put on his coat and hurried his footsteps, for 
he knew that smoke must rise from Seba's hearth, 
and he pressed on towards it, singing as he went. 

As a matter of fact he had not intended to 
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return to the cottage this evening, but the memory 
of a fair face, with gold-brown hair and dark eyes, 
had drawn him irresistibly, and he had thrown 
discretion to the winds, for why debar himself from 
a happiness which would soon be beyond his 
reach ? This was a terrible thought, and he 
recalled the happy days of their woodland wander- 
ings with a longing which he felt would only 
increase with every moment of separation. Only 
to think that she had been close beside him all 
those days ! — to call to her, and to hear her answer 
at once ! Such joy could not be expected to 
last ; and yet he knew that henceforth his life 
would be incomplete and empty without it. 

When he reached the wooded river-banks hope 
and courage had returned, and with every step 
that brought him nearer that wreath of blue smoke 
the romantic dreams? of youth and love grew 
stronger within him. 

The little gate was open, and entering the 
cottage he found it empty ; out in the cwrt a glance 
around showed him the old boat moored by the 
steps on the other side of the river. Seba was 
at Rhosmor then ! Olwen — had she gone too ? 
and he turned eagerly toward the little garden, 
where at the further end he saw her sitting on 
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the ground amongst the thyme and marjoram, 
with a basket of weeds. 

With a warm glow at his heart Gwil welcomed 
the sight, and, imitating the slouch of a tired 
labourer, his broad shoulders approached between 
the gooseberry trees* 

"Dei anwl! there's beessy you bin," he said 
in the Welsh-English patois of the peasant, but 
he stopped suddenly, his hands fell at his side, 
his eyes clouded, his face blanched a little ; for 
Olwen was not weeding now, but was leaning against 
the hedge, her hands hanging listlessly on her 
lap, her brown eyes hidden by the drooping eye- 
lids; but, white and still as she was, a glance showed 
him she was not asleep, for he saw two pearly 
tears well through the dark lashes and trickle 
down her cheeks. At Gwil's boisterous greeting 
she started up, but stooping again over the herb- 
bed she tried to hide the blush which had spread 
over her face at the sound of his voice. 

" But what is it, Olwen ? — what is the matter ? " 
he asked. 



CHAPTER VII 

FAREWELL TO " PARADISE " 

IN a moment Olwen had started to her feet with 
* a cheerful face and a reassuring voice. 

"Nothing, Gwil," she said, "nothing at all, 
indeed ; only it is very warm to-day, and the 
sun has given me a headache — and Seba is at 
Rhosm6r. Nothing's the matter, Gwil." 

But he had seen the pale, sad face, the tell-tale 
tears. " There is something the matter, Olwen ; 
tell me what it is." 

" Nothing, indeed," she said again, trying to 
laugh ; " only I am a little tired, for I have been 
to Aberlaswen to-day. I went on a message for 
Seba, and in the post-office I found this letter. 
'Tis from Aunt Susan, and 'tis all right, you 
know ; 'tis to say she's changed her plans and 
is not going to stay with her sister, but has 
come home, and will be ready for me at 
once." 

"At once! When?" said Gwil, and all the 

"9 9 
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music had gone out of his voice. "Not to- 
morrow ? " 

" Yes, to-morrow. 'Tis all right, Gwil — only 
what we expected, you know, and what my father 
wished her to do. Tremathryn station is the 
nearest here — it is about eight miles, and I must 
get there by ten. I found it all out in the village, 
and a car is coming to take me at eight o'clock, 
and Posy had sent my box to Aberlaswen — it 
came last night by the carrier, and 'tis coming 
here to-night in a cart." 

She had borne herself bravely, had steadied 
her voice, but suddenly the courage which she 
had called to her aid seemed to desert her. She 
flagged a little, and sitting down under the hedge 
again, leant her shoulders against it as she had 
done when Gwil first saw her. Following her 
example, he sat down beside her, and after a 
moment's silence said, €t 'Tis what we expected, 
of course, Olwen ; but I didn't think it would come 
so soon "—his voice was hoarse and hard — 4< and 
you have settled it all without my help. Are 
you learning to do without me already ? " 

" It would be too late if I had waited till to- 
morrow," she answered in a voice almost as hard 
as his own. 
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" Is it all over then ? " said Gwil — " our wander- 
ings through the woody glades in sun and shade, 
and at night, Olwen, when the moon was shining, 
and the owls were hooting in the dusk and no 
one seemed to be alive but you and me? Is 
it all over for ever? and can you talk now in 
that calm voice of leaving it all and leading 
quite a different life, of stations, and towns, and 
journeyings, without a tinge of regret in your 
voice ? " 

They were sitting side by side against the fern- 
grown hedge, her hands fallen listlessly beside 
her. Leaning her head back with closed eyes, she 
seemed to wait while the wave of sorrow that 
had reached her should pass over her head. Her 
hand lay close to his, and he grasped it, for the 
first time holding it firmly in his own. She felt 
the tremble in his touch, the eager, passionate 
appeal, and over her pale face a vivid blush 
spread its rich glow. 

" Olwen," he said, " do you know what it is 
to me — this parting ? I am poor and friendless ; 
I am twenty-five, and entirely without prospects ; 
and your father's words, * Gwil Parry is an honour- 
able fellow/ ring in my cars. You say it is all 
right and only what we have expected, and what 
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your father would wish, and so it is ; but for all 
that, Olwen, I am miserable " ; and his voice 
trembled with overmastering passion. 

She slowly raised her disengaged hand and 
pressed it upon her bosom. " No/' she said ; 
M it cannot be wrong to tell the truth. I am 
suffering, too, Gwil. Will we ever meet again, 
d'you think ? I don't see how it's going to be. 
I am not fitted to live in a busy, smoky town. 
I shall be friendless and alone. Oh 1 will we 
ever meet again ? " 

"Yes, yes/' said Gwil eagerly. "Only tell 
me that you wish it, Olwen ; only say you know 
what is in my heart ! Give me leave to come 
back and tell you all I feel. Surely I shall cut 
some groove for myself 1 You don't want riches, 
neither do I ; the sky, the air, the sea, the woods, 
will be riches to us — only to be together. Tell 
me that you feel the same, that you will keep 
the memory of our happy wanderings safe in 
your heart until I return. Then, some day I will 
suddenly break in upon your dull respectability, 
and say, 'Come, Olwen— come with me to the 
woods again, to be free, untrammelled, to be 
always in touch with nature.' Will you come 
when I call ?" 
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"Yes," she said, tor a moment raising her 
eyes, brimful ot tears, to his — " yes, I will come, 
wherever I am. No grandeur, no fashion, no dull 
respectability shall prevent me. Only call to me, 
Gwil, and I will come." 

" You know what is in my heart, Olwen. Must 
I be content to wait three years before I know 
what is in yours ? " 

"There is no need for words between us, 
Gwil," she said. " I feel now that nothing can 
alter our friendship. We must part, but we 
can trust each other ; and whatever happens, I 
shall always know that I have a friend across that 
big blue water who will return to me when he 
can. 

"You will write to me sometimes, Olwen? 
I couldn't live without hearing from you/' 

" Yes, I will write sometimes," she said — " not 
often, because perhaps Aunt Susan will not be 
willing." 

They were interrupted by the click of the little 
gate, Seba coming in from RhosmAr with news 
that a cart was standing on the road a few 
hundred yards away — as near as it could come, 
for there was no road to the cottage. 

"The wheel-barrow I must take out," said 
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Gwil, hiding all sentiment under a brisk, business- 
like manner ; and Olwen, with a warm glow in 
her heart in spite of the shadow of parting, 
followed his role and, clearing away her weeds, 
met Seba with the astounding news of her intended 
departure on the morrow. 

u Dear anwl !— dear anwl ! There's clever you 
are, 'merch-i, to do so much business in so little 
time, and here's the bachgen coming with your 
box in the wheel-barrow. Well, indeed 'tis 
wonderful ! and to-morrow you'll be gone like 
a bird that has flitted in through the window for 
a little while. Ach-y-fi, I am sorry ; I could almost 
wish I had never seen you, Miss fach ! " The 
sight of Gwil's packet of groceries on the table 
comforted her a little. " Well indeed ! " she said, 
sorting them over with her rough old hand. 
" Sugar and tea and cheese and candles — these are 
good things. You have brought a lot of comforts 
into my life, 'machgen-i, but you have brought 
something better than these too-— love and music 
and the pleasure of your company. I will be 
always hoping to see you again, my little children, 
coming in there at the doorway, as you did when 
you arrived." 

"Yes, hope on, Seba," said Gwil, a tide of love 
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and trust flowing in upon his heart. " Some day, 
when the bees are humming and you are reading 
your chapter in the quiet afternoon, perhaps 
we two will come in at the door as we did 
before." 

" Yes, I am sure I will see you again, my little 
children, sometime, somewhere. Come to tea." 
And at the sunny window on the old rough table 
Olwen helped her to lay the tea, and while they 
enjoyed the simple fare that Gwil had brought, 
the birds sang to them from the tall thorn- 
bushes that divided the little cwrt from the 
garden. 

Seba was not a little excited by such an unusual 
event as the arrival of a cart so near her cottage, 
for at the stile the road ended in a broad common. 
" I don't remember such a thing ever happening 
before," she said. " Ach-y-fi ! to-morrow is very 
near ; but a letter from your aunt 1 You must go, 
'merch-i, though 'tis a trouble to me to lose you — 
there's glad I was to think I would have company ! 
But what am I talking about ? I had better 
company than you before you came, and after 
you've gone I won't be alone ; but indeed, my 
little children, 'twas nice to see you and to hear 
your voices." 
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"Yes," said Olwen, "I know, Seba, you are 
never alone— good angels are around you, and, as 
dear father used to say, ( though like the birds 
you have neither storehouse nor barn, yet He 
careth for you.' " 

"Yes, b't shwr, , merch-i. M 

When the moon rose that night and shone 
full into the hall at Rhosmdr, Gwil sat once more 
at the organ and flooded the house with his 
music, Olwen sitting in the shadow of the window- 
seat as before ; and ere he had played many 
minutes the tall old man with the bushy crown 
of white hair came in silently through the door- 
way, unseen by Gwil, who went on playing, while 
Abel Hughes settled himself on the stairs as he 
had done the night before. 

The bats flitted by the casement, the owls 
hooted in the chimneys, and Olwen sat on in the 
deep window, entranced by the swelling strains, 
which seemed to her to blend with the moonlight 
that streamed in upon her, even as she had felt 
when the mysterious harmonies had reached her 
from the woods of Coed-du, and never again, she 
thought, could she separate in her mind the beauty 
of the moonlight from the charms of Gwil's 
music. 
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But a little while ago and he had not entered 
her life. Now what would it be without him ? To 
pass the long, long day alone, to face a new life 
in a strange town ! How dared she venture upon 
such a future ? Only one thought had power 
to chase away her sorrows, and that was that, 
come weal or woe, come parting or death itself, 
Gwil's heart and hers were indissolubly united. 

Hark ! the music was interrupted ; the player 
had seen the old man, was greeted warmly by him, 
and again offered the rough accommodation of the 
night before, which the young man thankfully 
accepted, promising to play for an hour in the 
morning before he left. 

" Thank you ! — thank you 1 " said Abel 
Hughes ; c< and now go on again." And Gwil, 
with a glance towards the window, resumed his 
music, throwing his very soul into its harmonies, 
and directing every melodious phrase, every tender 
message, to the slender, silent figure sitting there 
motionless and entranced. 

Yes, what he might not express in words he 
would speak through the appealing strains of the 
organ. And ah ! how he played that night ! 
How Olwen's heart was by turns uplifted and 
bowed down by its passionate expression of love 
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and parting ! Her eyes filled with tears, as 
with clasped hands she looked out at the round 
moon sailing overhead, and longed for wings 
that might bear her away to the realms of bliss, 
where sorrow and separation were unknown, or 
back with Gwil to the woods, to the long, dim 
avenues of greenery where the cuckoo sang and 
the streamlet whispered, where the doves cooed 
and the rooks cawed in the tree-tops. cc Oh, Gwil ! 
Gwil 1 come," her heart cried. <c Let us turn back, 
let us leave the grey towns to the stiff, proper 
people who are more fitted for them than you and 
I ! " But alas ! two hours had glided by, the music 
was dying down, the old man was shaking hands 
with Gwil again before disappearing into the dark 
passage. 

" Yes, I am ready, Seba," Olwen said, slipping off 
the window-seat. u Oh ! I am sorry to think I 
shall never sit here again, never hear this lovely 
music, never see the moon over those pine-trees 
again." And she waved good-night to Gwil, who 
was closing the organ ; but Seba and she had 
scarcely reached the green velvet walk before he 
had caught them up. 

"Seba," he said, laying his hand on the old 
woman's arm, and looking straight into her face, 
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which in the moonlight looked strangely peaceful 
and calm with the beauty of a holy old age — 
" Seba, you will see these woods and paths again, 
you will hear the river flowing by its banks, you 
will see the moonlight on the grass ; but we two 
will lose it for ever to-morrow — this is our last 
night together. Seba, may I take her through the 
woods and round the meadow alone? When 
people are going to part, they have a few last words 
to say to each other." 

" But to-morrow," said the old woman with a 
smile — "to-morrow, my little children, you will 
still be together and leave old Seba alone." 

"To-morrow we will be in the world," said 
Gwil ; u to-night we have to bid farewell to 
paradise." 

She considered a moment, and then said, with 
an indulgent smile, " Well, well ! I have been 
young myself once* I have plenty to do at 
Rhosmor for an hour, then I will be on the steps 
waiting for you." And together they turned 
away. 

The air was laden with the perfumes of the 
summer night ; the landrail craked in the distant 
meadows, the nightjar whirred his monotonous 
note in the brake ; the stars glittered in a cloudless 
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sky, the moonlight flooded the world with its 
silver light, and Olwen's heart was too full for 
speech. Gwil, too, was silent for some time. 
" Olwen," he said at last, " I said to Seba this 
is our last night in paradise. 9 Twas a foolish 
speech." 

" Yes," said Olwen ; " 'twas like an icy hand 
upon me. Tis such a dreadful thought ! " 

" An icy hand ! — a dreadful thought ! These 
should not be our last words, Olwen — surely not. 
Three years will pass — 'tis a long time, but not 
long enough to kill our love, our trust in each 
other. You will write to me. I will write to 
you ; not too often— once a month. Oh ! Olwen, 
much may happen in a month. But if you fear 
to displease your aunt, so let it be; not for 
worlds would I put any difficulty in your path." 
And again they walked on together in silence, 
round by the meadows where the hay was 
down. 

In a little copse through which they passed, a 
dove, disturbed by their footsteps, fluttered on her 
nest; there was a cooing murmur, and then a 
silence in the branches. The very air seemed full 
of tenderness. 

" How can we leave it all ? " said Olwen, waving 
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her hand towards the meadow, the trees, the 
river. 

" Some day we shall return to it, beloved — my 
heart tells me so." 

" Hush !— hush ! " said Olwen. "Don't call 
me that, Gwil ; you know we are only friends." 

" Only friends ? In my deed, no, Olwen — I 
thought so this morning ; but to-night I cannot 
agree to it. Listen to those doves — they are 
poor as we are, they have 'neither storehouse 
nor barn/ and yet they love. Why must I 
be debarred from telling you what is in my 
heart?" 

c< Well, indeed," said Olwen, " it was you who 
said you had some feeling about it, Gwil — some- 
thing about what dear father had said." 

" Yes ! — yes I " said Gwil hastily. " I know you 
are quite right. I have no right to ask you for 
any promise, and I will not — only tell me again 
that you know what is in my heart." 

"Yes, I know," she said in a very low 
voice. <C I know, Gwil, by — by what is in my 
own." 

In a moment he had seized her hand, had 
covered it with kisses. cc So be it, then, Olwen — 
you shall teach me to be strong ; but in my 
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deed 'tis well we are going to part to-morrow, 
for I doubt if I could bear this tension long. 
What ! not one word of love before we part, 
Olwen?" 

The moon shone strong upon her face as she 
shook her head with a sad little smile. 

u Not one kiss ? *Tis a strange love-making — 
'tis a cold good-bye." 

"Oh, Gwil," she answered; "let us go back 
to the boat and across to Seba ; let us fold up 
the happy past and lay it safe to keep in our 
hearts, where no one can touch it or harm 
it." 

They had already rounded the coppice and 
the meadows, and their path was bringing them 
nearer to the river steps again. Already they 
could see the moonlit river glistening between 
the trees — the boat moored in the shadow, the 
steps with Seba waiting there. 

"Do you realise, Olwen, that this is good- 
bye?" 

She nodded her head slowly, and slipping her 
hand into his, said, " Yes, I realise it all, Gwil — 
'tis good-bye to paradise." 

Once more he cldtched at her hand and carried 
it to his lips. " Come then," he said ; and hand- 
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in-hand they went down the rugged path and 
stepped into the boat together. 

When they had crossed the river, they stood 
for a moment on the bank and looked back 
with a silent farewell to the deep woods of 
Rhosmor. 

The next morning there was more stir and 
excitement in Seba's cottage than there had ever 
been before. Breakfast had to be hurried over 
and Olwen's box (from which her best frock and 
hat had been extracted and their place filled by 
the grey homespun and coarse straw hat which 
she had worn in her woodland wanderings) had to 
be strapped and addressed. Gwil, sober and 
business-like, made sundry visits to the road in 
search of the car which was to carry them to 
Tremathryn station. "Here it is at last," he 
said, entering from the little garden — "a good 
strong horse, at all events," and Olwen appeared 
from her little white-washed bedroom clad all in 
black. 

Gwil started when he saw her. "Indeed I 
had forgotten," he said ; but the pure, oval face, 
the clear, lustrous eyes, seemed as beautiful as 
ever in their setting of black. 

"Yes, I must wear it," she said, "and it 
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seems very suitable to-day ; but 'tis my old 
grey homespun and my sunburnt straw hat I 
am most at home in. Good-bye, dear Seba," she 
said, flinging her arms round the old woman's 
neck. " You and Posy have been my best friends 
— I will never forget you." 

Seba folded her to her bosom. " Good-bye, 
dear heart/' she said, with tears in her eyes, 
" and if I never see you again, remember that Seba 
loved you dearly ; and you, 'machgen, good-bye 
to you too, and God bless you and grant you the 
wish of your heart I " 

Gwil pressed her hand without a word, and 
the old woman waved her good-byes from the 
stile as the rough car disappeared down the dusty 
road, Gwil and Olwen sitting in front, with the 
boy from the inn at the back. 

It was eight full miles to Tremathryn, a little 
town on the main line to the north. The road 
was new to them both, the scenery was beautiful 
and romantic, they were all in all to each other ; 
so, in spite of the separation hanging over them, 
a strange new happiness filled their hearts, for 
in each there dwelt the consciousness of a secret 
which tinged the future with the golden hopes 
of youth. 
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Tremathryn station at its best was a dingy- 
looking place, and as our two travellers entered 
it, its depressing appearance was very patent 
to their clear, rustic eyes. Leaving Gwil to 
take their tickets, Olwen passed on to -the plat- 
form. A summer night-fog still hung over the 
railway line, and everything looked dim and grey ; 
the country porters moved about leisurely ; the 
book-stall was not opened. 

Olwen's heart sank as she realised that she was 
about to enter upon new scenes which, this morn- 
ing, pressed upon her with an overwhelming sense 
of distaste. 

A fat, red-faced man strolled along the platform 
towards her ; a grey-haired haggard woman 
pressed her basket of oranges upon her notice ; a 
party of dejected-looking fowls pecked about 
between the metals. To Olwen everything looked 
dull and spiritless. Oh, how different to Rhosmor 
and the woods of Coed-du ! 

The orange-woman, with a sharp reprimand, 
slapped her child roughly, and Olwen remem- 
bered Seba's gentle ways ; a party of " ladies " 
entered, and she turned to them with expectant 
relief, but their foolish chatter and loud laughter 
made her shrink into herself. Everything 

10 
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seemed sordid and dull and dusty. At last, 
with a feeling of relief, she found herself safely 
seated in the railway-carriage, Gwil opposite to 
her, provided with books and papers. 

All was new to her, as only once before in 
her life had she been in a train, and once 
started on their way everything therefore was 
interesting. 

It was a memorable journey, never to be 
forgotten. As the day wore on, the air grew 
murky and foggy, and she began to look weary. 
GwiFs thoughtful care and unobtrusive attentions 
to her comfort made her realise more acutely 
the sense of coming loss and separation. 

At last they were in the great bustling station, 
dim with the smoke of many chimneys, the 
sun shining like a ball of fire through the lurid 
fog. 

" Is it always like this, Gwil ? " said Olwen. 

"tMore or less, I'm afraid," he answered ; and 
finding from a porter that Westerham Road was 
within walking distance, they left Olwen's box 
to his care, and set off together for the last time. 
The evening was dull and heavy, though the sun 
had been shining all day, the streets full of 
hurrying footsteps, and Olwen grew more silent 
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and serious and drew closer to Gwil as the crowd 
jostled and the street sounds bewildered her. 

" Olwen," he said at last, " I think we are near 
Westerham Road. Come in here ; let us have our 
last tea together," and he tried to place on their 
little table just the simple viands that were so 
acceptable in Jthe fresh, free life of the woods. 
To please him she tried to eat, and to chase away 
the sadness from her voice. Excitement lent 
colour to her cheeks and a brilliant light to her 
eyes, as she laughed and talked with forced gaiety. 
Gwil thought she was fairer than ever, and 
wondered what the world would be like when 
another half-hour had passed. So wrapped were 
they in each other's presence that they did not 
notice at a further table a girl who was sitting at 
her tea, and who was evidently more observant 
of them than they were of her, and that when 
they left the shop she too rose and followed 
them at a little distance, keeping them in sight 
when they turned down Westerham Road. They 
walked down half its length before they found the 
house they were in search of. 

" Here it is — Glynderw," said Olwen, smiling 
bravely to hide the sinking at her heart. 

For a moment they stopped under the horse- 
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chestnut that grew by the gate, and she was the 
braver of the two, for Gwil's honest face looked 
white and drawn. 

She placed her hands in his. "Good-bye, 
Gwil," she said ; cc but this is not our real good- 
bye — we said that last night, you know." 

" Yes, in paradise," he said. " Fforwel, anwylaf. 
Remember me till we meet again." 

" For ever, Gwil," she said, her lips quivering 
a little as she turned away and opened the solid, 
handsome gate opposite the front door and spot- 
less steps of Glynderw. 

Gwil crossed the road and stood waiting to see 
her admittance into the house. Without delay 
the door was opened, and, with a last wave of her 
hand, Olwen disappeared into the lighted hall. 
Gwil looked around him as if stupefied, gazing 
at the fine large house, taking in every curve 
of wall and window, for hitherwards he knew 
his thoughts would often turn. How black 
and bare would be his life ! l( But enough," 
he cried — Cl enough of these weak complainings ! 
There is work to do, and in my deed I will fill 
these three years so full of it, that time must fly to 
keep pace with me." And standing a moment with 
his head bared, he cast a last look at Glynderw 
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before wheeling suddenly round, and retracing 
his footsteps down the misty road. As he did 
so, a girl who had also been walking up the 
Westerham Road took stock of him for a moment, 
and then with a nod of satisfaction passed on in 
an opposite direction. 



CHAPTER VIII 

PRIM PROPRIETY 

\ \ 7 HEN she first entered her aunt's house, 
* * Olwen, the simple country girl, felt much 
unnerved and frightened by the loneliness and 
novelty of her position. Although she was un- 
cultured she was thoroughly refined in feeling, 
and realised at a glance that in her aunt's home 
good taste was as evident as lavish expendi- 
ture. 

Everything was of the best, though not of the 
most showy, for a false note in taste or speech 
or manners made Mrs. Peris-Jones shrink up 
as if she had been seared by a hot iron ; anything 
unconventional was strangely objectionable to her 
also — strangely, because ever since her marriage, 
twenty years before, her husband had done his 
utmost to break her of her senseless fastidiousness. 
Breezy, straightforward, and honest, he was a 

complete contrast to his precise and proper wife, 

ISO 
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and seemed rather to enjoy shocking her by his 
blunt remarks. 

When she entered the drawing-room, tall and 
stately and cold, Olwen rose to meet her with 
a sudden sinking of the heart. 

" Ah ! Olwen Meyric — my niece, of course. 
How do you do, my dear ? " and she advanced 
her sallow cheek to the girl's full red lips, but 
Olwen felt no answering kiss from her aunt's 
hard-set mouth. 

"You are very like your father," she said, 
sitting down on the sofa and arranging her skirts 
with care. " Very sad his dying so suddenly. 
Mr. Jones and I felt very sorry for you. I didn't 
hear you arrive." 

" No ; I walked from the station, and a man is 
bringing my box." 

" Your box ? " said Mrs. Peris-Jones, with a little 
pucker of her eyebrows. " Oh ! your luggage. 
'Box' sounds so like a servant. Here he is, 
I see. You would like to go upstairs at once, 
I'm sure. We dine at seven. You will hear 
the gong. Come, and I will show you your 
room " ; and she led the way up the soft-carpeted 
stairs, into a bedroom which, though by no means 
luxurious, seemed to Olwen the height of grandeur. 
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" I hope I will not be in the way, Aunt Susan. 
I feel now as if I had no right to come ; but you 
see, dear father told me to come to you, and — I 
had nowhere else to go/* 

" Certainly, you did quite right," said Mrs. 
Peris-Jones ; " your uncle and I are very pleased 
to receive you. I will leave you to dress. I 
am rather late." She looked at her watch. 
"We are very punctual/' she said as she left 
the room ; and Olwen, in terror of being late, 
hurried to bathe her face and brush her coils 
of brown hair. This was all her dressing con- 
sisted of, for she was wearing her best black 
frock. When the gong sounded, so unaccustomed 
was she to the simplest social observances, that 
the loud, resounding tremor of the household 
tocsin filled her with alarm. 

"Can that be the gong?" she asked herself 
as she opened her door, just in time to see her 
aunt's train sweeping down the stairs, and she 
timidly followed her into the drawing-room. 

Here a gentleman, who was standing in the 
farther window reading a newspaper, turned 
suddenly and with both hands outstretched to 
greet her, said in loud, boisterous tones, " Bravo ! 
our little Welsh niece has found her way from the 
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hill-tops to us. Welcome, my dear ! " And 
the kiss he imprinted upon her forehead spoke 
a different language to Mrs. Peris-Jones's cold 
salute and set the girl a little more at her 



Her aunt showed little or no interest in her 
past life, merely saying, " It is just as well that 
you should no longer be buried alive in that 
remote place. I have no doubt we shall get on 
very well when you are a little accustomed to our 
ways and we to yours. Your accent is very 
Welsh, my dear." 

"Yes, I suppose indeed," said Olwen, "as I 
have never been in England before." 

" But we shall get rid of that when you have 
lived a little among refined people." 

Olwen's very ears tingled with indignation. 
Refined people indeed ! What was her father 
then? and Gwil, what was he? yes, and Seba 
the patient and loving? She was about to 
answer, when she was interrupted by a loud laugh 
from her uncle, as well as the second sonorous 
summons of the gong. 

"Dinner, my dear — come in, and I will tell 
you what Aunt Susan means." And taking 
her hand, he drew her arm within his own, and 
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jauntily led the way into the dining-room, 
looking back at his wife and saying laughingly, 
" Now, Mrs. Peris-Jones, I am going to enlighten 
your niece as to your ways and your manners, 
and the proprieties which she will have to ob- 
serve here." 

" Very well," she answered, arranging herself 
at the bottom of the table. " I have no doubt 
that my ideas of propriety will often have 
to be called into practice, to counteract the 
influence of your — well— h'm — unconventional 
manners." 

" Oh ! I like them, Aunt Susan. Remember 1 
have been brought up like a gipsy child, and I 
love everything free and natural." 

c< No doubt," said Mrs. Peris- Jones ; " but 
we don't always like what is best and wisest 
for us." 

"Now, now, Susan," said her husband, 
" don't you go spoiling your niece. Let us have 
something simple and natural in the house. Don't 
you listen to her, my dear ; and when she tells you 
to do something particularly prim and proper, 
come you to me, and we'll manage to shock her 
between us." 

" Benjamin ! "exclaimed Mrs. Jones reprovingly, 
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with a glance at the two trim maids who were 
waiting. 

" All right, my dear. I won't interfere except 
when absolutely necessary. Salmon, Olwen ? I 
wouldn't wonder if it was from your own river 
Teify." 

" Perhaps indeed," said Olwen, " or the Don- 
ddu," and while the well-appointed dinner 
proceeded and her aunt's prim platitudes were in- 
terspersed with her uncle's jovial laugh and merry 
anecdotes, her thoughts flew back to the dark 
shadow of the river under the Rhosmor woods, and 
she wondered where Gwil was hidden in the smoky 
brown town of which she had had a glimpse on 
her way from the station. 

The novelty of her surroundings, for the first 
evening and even for a few days afterwards, in 
some degree lessened the distaste which she 
would otherwise have felt for the complete change 
in her life. 

When her aunt's exasperating propriety became 
sometimes unbearable, she turned for relief to 
her uncle's exuberant spirits, and soon learnt to 
love him as though she had known him for years ; 
while for her aunt, try as she would, she could 
find nothing in her heart but a cold indifference, 
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although as time went on, that lady showered 
many gifts upon her, — pretty hats, expensive 
dresses, simple but good jewellery — and Olwen 
reproached herself bitterly because that for all 
these benefits she could return only gratitude 
without love. 

As the novelty of her changed circumstances 
wore off, a deadly languor stole in upon her — a 
longing for the old rustic life, for the freedom of 
the hills, for the sound of the wind in the trees, 
for the plash of the waves on the shore ; but she 
fought bravely with her secret discontent, and 
solaced herself with the thought that, whatever 
happened, she was sure of Gwil's <c friendship," 
and as she substituted this harmless word for one 
that came uppermost in her mind, a vivid blush 
rose to her face. Some day he would return, and 
together they would roam the woods and hills 
again ; and with this happy prospect in view she 
was not wholly unsuccessful in her endeavours 
to be contept and cheerful. "Only for two or 
three years," she continually whispered to her 
heart, " then home to dear Wales." 

Mrs. Peris- Jones was unremitting in her en- 
deavours to instil into her niece's mind the rules 
of polite society, and she began to hope that with 
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due discipline and polish, she might yet mould her 
rustic niece into a full-fledged young lady of 
fashion, who would make a brilliant match and 
justify her husband's somewhat hasty decision to 
adopt the friendless girl. 

As a matter of fact, although he was only her 
uncle by marriage, he had hailed her advent with 
far more warmth than his wife had done, and had 
seized eagerly upon the opportunity of bringing 
a fresh interest into his too fprmal home. He 
thoroughly enjoyed introducing the simple girl to 
the pleasures and delights of town life. Concerts, 
picture-galleries, dances, Olwen was led through 
them all, not wholly without pleasure to herself, for 
she was fully alive to all the interests and enjoy- 
ments of youth ; but underlying them all was the 
continual " hiraeth," but poorly expressed by the 
English word " longing," which seemed to grow 
stronger as time went on. Perhaps there was not 
one of Mrs. Peris-Jones's acquaintances who, if 
called upon to express an opinion upon the life 
which Olwen had led for eighteen years, but 
would have said, u How dull it must have been, 
poor girl ! " — little knowing that as she went duti- 
fully through the round of pleasures which her 
uncle and aunt prescribed for her, the country 
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girl's heart was moved with a strong pity for the 
women whom she met on the treadmill of social 
life. " Poor things/* she thought, " how dull their 
lives must be ! Always the same wherever we go— 
the same talk, the same dresses ; and if you look 
at the clock before you enter their houses, you can 
always tell what they will be doing : middle day — 
lunch, and the same things on every table ; 
afternoon — tea, and the same talk everywhere ; 
then in the evening, when we ought to be tired 
with the fresh air, walking or working, comes 
dinner and dressing up like a doll. Ach-y-fi, 
it doesn't suit Olwen Meyric at all " ; and her 
thoughts would wander away to the shady 
groves where the cuckoo sang, or the moorland 
Cl bryns " where the lark filled the air with her 
thrilling melody, and Mrs. Jones had frequently 
occasion to reprove the girl for her abstraction 
and apparent inattention to what was going on 
around her. 

" Olwen, did you hear what Colonel Meredith 
was saying, my dear ? He's showing you the 
photographs of his old home in Denbighshire." 

" Oh yes, indeed. I beg pardon," said Olwen 
penitently, "but it was one of his beautiful 
pictures that sent my mind wandering back to 
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Wales ; it was just like Aberlaswen, where I used 
to go every year as a child." 

" Oh ! I can quite understand that," said Colonel 
Meredith. "I know the place well, and it is 
something like Llanfairgraig." 

" Do you know Aberlaswen ? " and there was 
no occasion any longer to fix her attention. 

" Yes," he answered ; " I have a little property 
down there, and business . sometimes calls me 
there ; pleasure too, in the way of shooting and 
fishing. I am well acquainted with that coast as 
far down as Caermadoc." 

" Caermadoc ! " said Olwen. " Have you been 
there ? " 

" Oh ! many times," said the Colonel, not ill 
pleased to have aroused her interest. " I know 
Caermadoc well." 

" And St. Iorwerth's?" 

" Yes, and its beautiful organ. I spent a 
delightful evening once with the head master there. 
A young man — a tutor at St. Iorwerth's — played 
for me some beautiful music. I don't know what 
it was or where he learnt it, for they said he 
was almost entirely self-taught — quite a musical 
genius, I should think." 

Olwen leant her head over the photographs 
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once more to hide the mantling colour in her 
cheeks, and Mrs. Peris- Jones moved away with 
a satisfied look on her hard face. Yes, her niece 
was getting on, was beginning to fall into the 
conventional groove of a young lady's life (the 
only groove approved of by her) ; and Colonel 
Meredith, she knew, was a rich man of good social 
standing, so she was in a pleased frame of mind 
until her husband drew near and spoilt it all by 
joining in the conversation. 

" Aberlaswen," he said — "you know that 
place, Colonel ? " 

c< Yes ; do you ? I have a little property in the 
neighbourhood.' ' 

" Why, yes," said Mr. Jones. " I was bred and 
born there. My father was a hard-working farmer, 
mowed his own hay, dug his own potatoes, and 
I helped him on the farm, snatching odd half- 
hours for a little reading and writing, until I 
went to London as an office-boy in a lawyer's 
office ; and then — the usual old story, you know— 
' by steadiness and perseverance he soon gained his 
master's confidence, and with his foot on the 
first rung of the ladder,' etc., etc." 

a Was it so, indeed ? " said Colonel Meredith 
with a mild interest, while Mrs. Peris-Jones retired 
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mortified and angry. <c Have you ever heard 
that young man play, Miss Meyric? Did you 
know him personally ? " 

" Yes," said Olwen ; " he lived in the same 
village as I, and sang in the choir in my father's 
church/' 

" Can you tell me where he is now ? I have a 
reason for asking." 

Olwen shook her head. " He's gone to America, 
I think, but I don't know." 

" Oh ! that's a pity. It might be a good 
thing for him if I could find him. When I 
last inquired at Caermadoc, I was told he had 
left." 

" Why do you want to find him ? " said Olwen 
a little anxiously. 

"Oh! nothing very particular, only about a little 
musical instrument which he had invented, and 
which I thought was a marvel of construction and 
beauty of tone. A friend of mine in New York 
is a great patron of genius ; the firm to which he 
belongs are large musical-instrument makers ; 
he was much interested in my description of the 
meladone, and would like to see it." 

" What a pity ! " said Olwen. " If I ever hear 
of him, will I let you know ? " 

ii 
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" Oh yes, do. I should be very glad, if you 
won't mind the trouble." 

" Oh yes, we'll let you know, certainly," said 
Mr. Jones ; " but if he is gone to America, he 
may come across your friend himself." 

" He may, and he may not," said the Colonel 
with a smile. "New York is not Aberlaswen, 
you see " ; and to Mrs. Jones's great gratification, 
after this conversation there seemed to be some 
bond of mutual attraction between Olwen and 
Colonel Meredith. He had seen Gwil, had heard 
him play, had no doubt been entranced by the 
mellow tones of the meladone ; and although she 
was careful to avoid Gwil's name, her new 
acquaintance soon discovered that the best way 
to arouse her interest was to converse on the 
subject of Wales— of Aberlaswen, of Rhosmor. 
Then the clear brown eyes would grow humid, 
the cheek would glow, and the voice become eager 
with feeling ; and he wondered sometimes, <c Is she 
happy with that cold, formal woman ? Certainly 
she has that frank and kindly uncle to resort to ; 
but, child of the hills as she seems to be, all her 
sympathies with the wild, free life of nature, I 
am afraid Manchester life with Mrs. Peris-Jones 
cannot be very congenial. She is very charming, 
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certainly," he mused, "with her simple, rustic, 
though perfectly refined manners." The rich 
society man felt that at all events here was one 
simple soul who was not attracted by his wealth, 
and it was this feeling more than any other that 
drew him so often to Glynderw. 

Mr. Peris-Jones thought him a very good 
fellow, and Mrs. Jones laid herself out to please 
him, and to make the hours spent at her house 
thoroughly pleasant to him. This they certainly 
were, and Olwen, as the weeks passed on, feeling 
the restraints of her life more and more irksome, 
looked forward with pleasure to Colonel Mere- 
dith's visits, and always welcomed him with 
evident pleasure. In spite of this, the monotonous 
routine of the household began to tell upon her 
spirits, and she felt that, like a caged bird, had 
her bars been of gold and her drinking-cup of 
crystal, she would have flung them all aside to 
soar into the blue sky, and revel in the sunshine. 
Only one thought had power to chase away • 
her ennui — the remembrance that a month had 
nearly gone by since her arrival, that any day 
now Gwil might write to her. He would tell her 
how he had fared in that other big town, which 
surely would not be as dull and formal as this 
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one in which she pined. How a letter from him 
would brighten the prospect 1 How different the 
world would be ! and how eagerly she* watched 
the arrival of the post every day, but in vain ! 
Four weeks had passed, and not a word had come 
from him ; and every morning as her uncle sorted 
out the letters it seemed to her as if a hard hand 
clutched at her heart, and she had great difficulty 
in hiding her disappointment. Her aunt, catch- 
ing sight of her white face, exclaimed, "Why, 
what is the matter, Olwen ? You had a good 
colour when you came downstairs, now you are 
pale as death. I noticed it yesterday too, when 
the post came in. Did you expect any had 
news ? " 

" N-no," laughed Olwen, though she could 
have cried with vexation — "no, indeed, Aunt 
Susan." 

" Bad news," said her uncle jocosely — " what 
nonsense ! A love-letter, no doubt, is what 
she is waiting for — a little billet-doux, most 
likely with C I. M/ on the seal, eh, Olwen?" 
And the glowing blush that flooded her face 
confirmed him in his idea that Colonel Ivor 
Meredith had made an impression upon his 
niece's heart. 
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" Oh well, well ! " he added, " I have no doubt 
it will come some day." To hide her confusion 
he good-naturedly launched out into an account 
of a Welsh political meeting which he had 
attended the night before, and Olwen finished 
her breakfast in silence, too acutely disappointed 
even to notice or to care what meant the sug- 
gestion of " * I. M/ on the seal." 

Gwil, why did he not write as he had promised ? 
Had he forgotten her in his interest in the 
Liverpool firm's appreciation and adoption of his 
models ? No, impossible ! She could not, would 
not believe it 1 Day after day she continued 
to hope, to wonder, and at last to despair, and 
then it was with crushed and. wounded feelings 
that the dull, grey monotony of town life and 
her aunt's household began to tell not only on 
her spirits, but upon her health. 

What were the empty platitudes of an after- 
noon call — the make-believe enthusiasm for art, 
for music — to her who was longing to be at the 
heart of it all in the realm of Nature herself? 
She drooped and faded like a flower in the 
darkness, hurigering for the sunshine of real life 
and love. 

"What can be the matter with her?" said 
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Mrs. Peris- Jones to her husband one day when 
they saw Olwen returning from a small shopping- 
expedition, open the front gate and close it 
listlessly, with a far-away look in her eyes, 
and a sad, patient expression on her face. " I 
am sure I load her with kindness. A lovely 
evening frock just come home from the dress- 
maker's is lying now on her bed unwrapped ; 
I have gone out of my way to give her pleasure, 
and I go a great deal more into society since she 
has been here than I ever did before." 

c< You have been very good to her, my dear, 
and it grieves me to see the poor child looking so 
wan and worn ; and yet, she is always bright and 
cheerful." 

" Not always," said Mrs. Jones. . " I went 
into her room rather suddenly the other day, 
and I'm certain she had been crying." 

" Crying ? Bless me ! " said Mr. Jones in a 
shocked voice. He was not used to tears, for his 
wife would as soon have thought of fainting as 
of shedding a tear, and it seemed to him a terrible 
thing that any one in his household should cry. 
« Cry? " he repeated. <c Dear anwl 1 " for at any 
climax of sentiment he was apt unconsciously to 
revert to the exclamations of his native tongue. 
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" Benjamin/' said Mrs. Jones, " when you are 
speaking English, do pray keep to that language. 
You might just as well say * dear me ! ' as * dear 
anwl!'" 

" So I might, my dear. But about the little 
girl, where is she now ? " 

" Gone upstairs to take her things off, I sup- 
pose," said Mrs. Jones, "I only hope she re- 
membered to rub her shoes well at the front 
door." 

At that moment Olwen entered, with a bright 
look for her uncle and a very proper smile for 
her aunt. 

c< Halloa, Olwen ! " said Mr. Jones in his usual 
jovial tone of voice. "Come here, my dear, 
and kish your uncle." 

'"KishP" said Mrs. Jones— " really, Ben- 
jamin ! " 

" Kiss, then, Mrs. Jones — k-i-double s ; and a 
very sweet kiss it is from those rosy lips. But, 
Olwen " — and he drew his two hands caressingly 
down from her shoulders over her arms until he 
held her hands in his — c< where have the roses 
flown from your cheeks ? Where is that bright 
light that used to shine in your eyes when you 
came here first, only six weeks ago, child ? In my 
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deed, as we say in Wales, we'll have to send you 
back to the hills, I think. Aren't you happy here 
with us ? " 

Cl Oh, uncle, no — don't send me back. I have no 
home there now, you know, and dear aunt and you 
have been so good and kind to me. Oh ! you have 
loaded me with kindness, and indeed I am as happy 
as I can be anywhere now. Have patience with 
me. Remember I am a Welsh girl, and forgive a 
little hiraeth sometimes." 

" Home-sickness ! " said Mrs. Jones, whose feel- 
ings were not so moved that she could not ex- 
press herself in English — " home-sickness, indeed ! 
From all I can gather about your old home, my 
dear, it was bare and comfortless in the extreme, 
and it is only the foolish romance of youth that 
makes you look back to it with regret. Tis a good 
thing you escaped from it, I think ; though of 
course your poor father's death was very sad. 
'Twas a pity he could make no provision for 
you." 

"He had nothing to leave me," said Olwen, 
" except the memory of his love and of our happy 
life together, and — and his favourite text, * Behold 
the birds of the air, which have neither storehouse 
nor barn, and yet He careth for them.' " 
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" Oh ! that's all very well ; and while you're 
about it, my dear, you might as well quote it 
properly. That is not quite correct." 

" No," said Olwen ; " but that was always how 
he used to say it" 

H Well, my love," said her uncle, c< he was quite 
right. You see you have both storehouse and 
barn here. And look here, Olwen, later in 
the autumn I am going to take a holiday. 
Now, what would you say if we went down to 
Wales together ? We could stay at Tremathryn, 
you know, and we could drive up to Aberlaswen 
some day." 

" Oh yes, uncle, that would be lovely ! Indeed 
you are kind, you do everything to make me 
happy " ; and she tried for the rest of the day to 
hide her sorrow under a cloak of cheerfulness 
that brought a hectic blush to her cheek and 
an unnatural brilliancy to her eyes, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones were both satisfied. 

The evening dress to which her aunt had 
alluded with excusable pride was spread out on 
the bed the next evening, while Olwen, with 
Annie the u tweeny-maid's" help, dressed her glossy 
brown hair at the glass, which reflected but a 
poor picture of the beautiful face that had dimpled 
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and smiled under the coarse straw hat in the 
woods of Coed-du ; but it was very lovely still, 
though paler and with a wistful look of sadness 
in the eyes. 

" Lor* ! you've grown very pale, miss," said the 
maid, " and when you came here you looked so 
strong and healthy." 

" Yes, I see I have," said Olwen. c< I suppose 
it is being indoors so much. Before I came here I 
led a gipsy life, and now it is a little different." 
When she was dressed in her shimmering 
white frock with its billows of chiffon, her long 
white gloves, her fan, her necklet and bracelets 
of gold, she took a long look at herself in the 
cheval-glass and could not help seeing that she 
was beautiful. 

u You do look lovely, miss," said Annie ; <€ but 
a little rouge and a little powder oh your face would 
be an improvement." 

" Rouge and powder for Olwen Meyric ! No, 
no, if my face is not fair enough, they must 
take it as it is ; I think I should be all right if it 
were not for this headache," she said, as she drew 
on the long white cloak which Annie threw over 
her shoulders. 

" Headache ! Lor ' ! that's a pity, miss. I'll be 
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sitting up for you, and I'll have a nice cup of tea 
ready when you come back." And thanking her, 
Olwen joined her uncle and aunt in the drawing- 
room. 

The neat little brougham was waiting at the 
door, and stepping into it, they drove a little farther 
into the suburbs. Olwen leant her head back upon 
the cushions, and looked up at the moon and stars % 
with a sense of weariness and distaste, strange in 
one so young and so formed for happiness. Oh ! 
how she hated it all — the lamps that seemed to 
fly by, the hurrying steps in the street ! No, she 
felt she could never be happy cooped up in a town. 
Her uncle and her aunt's kind intentions, their 
lavish attempts to make the ways of society agree- 
able to her, what a failure they all were ! and 
what an unsatisfactory, ungrateful creature had 
entered their family circle ! She trie4 to join in 
the light talk and laughter of the evening, but 
Colonel Meredith's compliments fell unheeded 
on her ear. With a prejudiced mind she com- 
pared everything around her with the scenes which 
she had left so thoughtlessly a few weeks earlier, 
always to the disadvantage of the present and to 
the glorification of the past. 

A young man stood up to sing. Ah ! what 
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was his unmusical though cultured voice to GwiPs 
rich, sonorous notes ? There were gracious smiles 
for her, flattering attentions, kindly invitations;, 
but, sick at heart, she turned from them, and would 
have given them all up for a cheery talk with Posy, 
or a tender reproof from Seba. 

a Oh, Gwil ! Gwil ! have you forgotten me ? 
Write me a word of comfort, or I shall die of sor- 
row," was the continual thought in her heart. 
Her head ached intolerably — the room seemed to 
swim around her, and Colonel Meredith's voice 
sounded far away. 

Was she dying of" hiraeth" ? she thought, as she 
slipped to the ground, unconscious. 



CHAPTER IX 

KITTY PRICE'S REVENGE 

« pjEAR me, how dreadful ! " said Mrs. Jones 

*^ next morning, when Dr. Biyce turned 
into the drawing-room after a visit to Olwen's 
bedside. " What can it be, d'you think ? " 

"I can't tell yet; but she is very feverish — 
there is a great deal of fever about. Has she 
been in the way of catching anything, d'you 
know?" 

" She came with me round my district the 
other day. I never catch any diseases, and you 
would think a strong country girl would be safe 
enough." 

" I don't know. Straight from the fresh 
mountain air she might be more liable to in- 
fection. I had been watching her for some time 
before she fainted. Has she been out of health 
lately?" 

" Not that I know of," said Mrs. Jones. " We 
173 
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thought she was a little pining for her old life, 
and her appetite has not been very good/' 

" Ah ! that's it— run down. Well, I should 
recommend a trained nurse. To-morrow I shall 
be able to tell you what she's suffering from." 

" A nurse ! " exclaimed Mrs. Jones again, 
drawing herself up. " Why, the house will be 
turned into a hospital I " 

" Well, these things can't be helped," said the 
doctor, in a matter-of-fact tone. "1 had better 
see about it for you at once — in fact, I am just 
going into .town and to the hospital, so will 
send you a nurse." 

"I think my husband ought to be consulted 
before we take such an important step." 

" Precisely," said the doctor, with whom Mrs. 
Jones was no favourite ; " I will call at his office 
on my way." 

c< One stipulation I must make," she said. " If 
a nurse comes into the house, she must be Welsh. 
My servants, with one exception, are Welsh, and I 
think they would get on better together than if 
she were English." 

"Well, I think that can be managed," said 
Dr. Bryce. " There are one or two very efficient 
Welsh nurses there. I daresay I can engage one 
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ot them. She will come in at once, if you have no 
objection, for Miss Meyric requires immediate 
care and good nursing." 

" I suppose there is nothing else to be done," 
said Mrs. Jones, " as I have had no experience of 
a sick-room." 

So the next day saw Olwen tossing in a high 
fever, with a hospital nurse installed at her bed- 
side. 

Mr. Jones was unfeignedly grieved. He had 
already learned to love his wife's bonny Welsh 
niece, as he called her. He missed her graceful 
presence about the house, her fresh young voice, 
her bright, natural manners. 

" Yes, poor little thing," he said, " there's no 
doubt she was pining for something. D'you 
think it could be a love affair, my dear — some- 
thing that began, you know, before she came 
here ? Or could it be Ivor Meredith ? She appeared 
to be rather taken with him. It seems very 
brutal never to go near her, but I suppose we 
must obey orders, as we can do her no good ; 
but mind you, Susan," he said impressively, 
c< she must have everything possible done for her." 

" Oh yes. Dr. Bryce will see to that ; he seems 
specially interested in her." 
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" Pooh ! nonsense, my dear ! He'd be just the 
same to you or me or any one. What is this 
nurse like ? Did you see her ? " 

" No. Coming straight from the hospital, you 
know, you can never tell what diseases they may 
bring with them." 

"Well," said Mr. Jones, stroking his beard 
thoughtfully, "you can take these things very 
philosophically, my dear ; but for my part, I long 
to go in and do something for her." 

"Benjamin," said his wife, "what could you 
do ? Leave her to the care of the nurse." 

" All right ; I'll keep away, my dear. My head 
tells me 'tis the wisest thing to do, but in my 
deed my heart urges me the other way." 

" Nonsense, Ben ! You'll be late for your 
meeting," was all her answer. 

While they talked together in the drawing- 
room, Olwen upstairs was lying, unconscious, in 
the grip of the burning fever which was consum- 
ing her. 

She had struggled for days against the feeling 
of languor and depression which had weighed her 
down, and with the strong power of resistance 
derived from her past life in the mountain air 
she had kept the fever fiend at bay, understanding 
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not, and scarcely believing it possible, that she, 
who had never before known a day's illness, could 
be stricken down. 

The unnatural brilliancy of her eyes, the hectic 
glow of her cheek, her excited manner, and the 
sudden pauses of wistful seriousness had revealed 
to the keen eye of the experienced physician the 
gravity of the malady which threatened the girl 
who talked and laughed so merrily, and his fears 
were soon confirmed by Olwen's sudden collapse. 

Then came the weary days of sickness, when 
all the young vitality of the girl was called upon 
to fight against the insidious foe which had seized 
upon her when mind and heart were strained beyond 
endurance, and every day the silence and gloom 
that had fallen upon Mr. and Mrs. Peris-Jones's 
sedate household grew more pronounced. Dr. 
Bryce looked graver each day, and even Mrs. 
Peris- Jones shared in her husband's anxiety, for 
Olwen's pleasant manners had made a little crack 
in the hard crust of her narrow and conventional 
life, and thus three long weeks went by. 

Every day the postman dropped his letters into 
the box, and the maid laid them regularly beside her 
master's plate ; but in spite of Mrs. Peris- Jones's 
strict supervision, a little laxity crept into the rules 
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of the house with the confusion consequent upon 
a serious illness, and nurse, also, perhaps, having 
her own reasons for being interested in the post, 
not unfrequently lightened Ellen the housemaid's 
work by opening the box and carrying the letters 
to the breakfast-table. 

About a fortnight after her arrival she had, as 
usual, opened the letter-box, and closely examined 
every envelope before taking them into the 
breakfast-room, when suddenly one seemed to 
catch her attention. A square blue envelope with 
large bold writing, the post-mark Liverpool, 
addressed to Miss Olwen Meyric— clearly it was 
for her patient ; so she slipped it into the pocket 
of her apron, and laying the rest on the table 
went quietly upstairs again. 

She had ingratiated herself with both mistress 
and maids at Glynderw, Mr. Peris-Jones alone 
declaring, " I see nothing in the woman — not I ; 
but I daresay she's a good nurse. Dr. Bryce 
says she's first-rate, so it's all right if she'll only 
pull our little niece through, bless her I " His 
kind, good-natured face looked sorrowful and 
anxious as he walked down to meet his train, 
which he always did when the weather was fine. 

There were many kindly inquiries for the bright, 
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pretty girl who had lately been seen so often in 
company with Mrs. Peris-Jones, and it was evident 
to every one that her uncle at least was feeling 
the keenest anxiety concerning her. 

In the pretty bedroom which had impressed her 
so much on her first arrival, Olwen was now 
lying in the high delirium of fever, and the 
knowledge of this caused Mrs. Peris-Jones a little 
inward uneasiness, though outwardly she was as 
properly calm as usual* 

A shaded lamp was on the table, and in the 
dim light the weary head tossed upon the pillow 
and the parched lips moaned and muttered. 
With an incessant flow of words Olwen rambled on 
incoherently, and the nurse, who sat beside her 
or bent over her bed, listened eagerly and stooped 
her ear to the flushed face. She was tall and 
dark, with glittering black eyes ; her thin red 
lips showed between them a line of white, small 
teeth ; her eyebrows almost met in a straight 
line across her forehead ; and the expression of 
her face as she stooped to catch the unconscious 
girl's words was keen and eager, but entirely 
devoid of tenderness. 

c< Listen! Can you hear ? " and a smile flickered 
over Olwen's worn face. "Is it moonlight or 
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music ? I see it now — 'tis a bridge of moonbeams ; 
the angels are crossing it. Oh, Gwil, let us go too ! " 
And continually she babbled of brooks, of birds 
and forest glades, of mysterious sounds which 
she seemed to hear, sometimes near, sometimes 
afar; and the nurse smiled as she listened. 

Three long weeks had passed since she had 
first been called to Olwen's bedside — three weeks 
of ever-culminating force in the malignant sick- 
ness that had so completely prostrated the healthy 
country girl, and now, as she was well aware, the 
crisis had come, the scales hung in the balance, the 
powers of nature were pitting themselves against 
the strength of disease. 

The dull hours of the night passed slowly by, 
the tossing head, the fevered rambKngs, had 
ceased, and the inanimate form upon the bed lay 
as if the disease had done its work, and the girl had 
succumbed in the fierce struggle. 

With methodical precision the nurse performed 
her duties and fanned the fluttering breath which 
scarcely moved the snowy frills upon the throat. 
A deathlike stillness reigned in the room ; the 
cold, dark hours between the night and day were 
upon them, when all the forces of nature run low. 
Dr. Bryce sat motionless beside the bed, his fingers 
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on the faint pulse. In silence they waited, for 
the patient who had known no rest for so long 
was quietly asleep at last, the deep, still sleep of 
the worn-out body that hangs between life and 
death. The profound silence was unbroken, for 
^the household was asleep, the street was laid down 
with straw, and Dr. Bryce sat on with drooping 
eyelids, every sense concentrated upon the hurry- 
ing pulse which even that heavy slumber scarcely 
abated — scarcely, but surely somewhat ; and as 
the hours passed on, and the faint breathing grew 
stronger, a little more regular, his grave face 
lightened, and he turned to the nurse with a look 
of satisfaction, who, well aware of the meaning 
of that look, rose noiselessly, and once more 
gently fanned the sleeping face. 

At last the doctor passed into an adjoining 
room, whither the nurse followed him. Here they 
could speak without danger of disturbing the 
patient. 

" The crisis is past, nurse," he said ; " she has 
turned the corner now. With such a strong con- 
stitution, I have no fear of the results. You know 
your duties. I will be here by nine o'clock ; but if 
you are in doubt about anything, send to me at 
once." 
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Quietly the nurse returned and, sinking into a 
chair, waited for the dawn, while on the bed 
Olwen lay in the deep oblivion of sleep. The 
morning hours passed on, and still she slumbered, 
not quite so soundly as at first, for the eyelids 
quivered and sometimes the lips moved, and the 
nurse knew the awaking was at hand. Again 
the doctor came, and his arrival, though in 
silence, seemed to affect the sleeper. Slowly 
and naturally she opened her eyes, and for 
a moment they remained fixed and meaningless ; 
but gradually the light of reason seemed to dawn 
within them, there was inquiry and surprise in 
the earnest gaze, and the doctor smiled, well 
pleased. 

Then came the hours of dire weakness and 
helplessness, of almost unconscious weariness, when 
life seemed too heavy a burden to be taken up 
again. 

In the shaded light the nurse found little 
difficulty at first in keeping out of the full view of 
the patient ; but in the hours of convalescence which 
followed, very gradually the invalid became con- 
scious of a dark-eyed woman with very red lips who 
bent over her and nursed her with punctilious 
attention, ever ready at the slightest movement 
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to smooth the pillow or hold the cooling drink 
to the thirsty lips. 

To think was too hard work, but over Olwen's 
awakening brain there came a vision of a golden 
strand beside a blue sea, of waves that tossed and 
frothed like snow, of a crouching figure who held 
her hand and said, "I see a dark-eyed woman 
bending over you." Yes, here she was, but what 
was her name had not become clear to her ; and then 
another vision rose before her — a leafy glade, a 
cuckoo calling, a youth and maiden sitting in the 
flickering shadow of the leaves, a flood of har- 
mony around them, a flood of happiness within 
their hearts, herself surely and — Gwil ; and with a 
long wailing cry she called out, " Gwil ! Oh, Gwil ! 
where are you ? " 

At once the nurse was beside her. " What is 
it ? " she asked. " Can I get you something ? " 

" Oh no — nothing, thank you," Olwen answered, 
sinking back on her pillow dazed and bewildered. 
" Have I been very ill, then ? " she asked. 

" Yes, but you are better now — getting better 
every day," the nurse answered. " You must be 
quiet and do as I tell you, and you will soon be 
well." 

<c How soon ? " said Olwen. 
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" Oh 1 in a month or so." 

" I am in uncle's house ? " 

u Yes, of course you are, and where else in the 
world could you be better ? — every comfort around 
you, and every luxury as soon as you are able to 
enjoy them. If you expect more, you are greedy, 
and want more than your share." 

" 1 don't think I want anything — much," said 
the invalid wearily ; (< I am too tired to want 
anything." 

" Oh ! but you must begin to shake that off." 

« How long have I been ill ? " 

c< Well, about six weeks. It is three weeks since 
the fever turned. You are not getting on very 
quickly since then. There's a lucky girl you are 
to have such kind relations! What are you 
looking at me so strangely for ? " for Olwen's 
eyes were following the nurse's every movement 
—deep-set, wistful eyes that looked out of the 
pale, wan face with an awakening wooder. 

€€ Nurse, what is your name ? " 

" Why, Kitty Price, of course," she said with a 
toss of her head. "You've been a long time 
finding it out ; 1 thought you would know me at 
once." 

"I am so stupid," said Olwen, pressing her 
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hand to her forehead. "I think I must have 
known you, but I couldn't remember your name. 
I wish I could understand it all. How is it you 
are here ? and nursing me ? " 

" Why, 'tis all plain," said Kitty Price. " You 
catch a fever bad enough, eh ? Your aunt sends 
for a nurse, and asks for a Welsh one ; so I'm sent 
here, and I have brought you through it well. 
You have a good constitution, and you ought to 
be picking up quicker than you do. What is 
keeping you back, I wonder ? " 

" I think I am very slow and stupid," said 
Olwen, "but I am beginning to remember 
things clearly now. Every day brings something 
fresh to my mind. Yes, I remember now where 
I met you last." 

« You do, do you ? " 

" Yes ; 'twas in the carrier's house, by the 
woods of Coed-du." 

{ "Oh, was it though ? " said Kitty Price. " I 
met you once after that— don't you remember, at 
Llangethin ? " 

" Llangethin ? " said Olwen, and as she spoke 
the word, familiar memories awoke within her, — 
the market-place with its various stalls, the rough- 
garbed country women, the buzz of the crowd, 
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Gwil's stalwart form, her own happy feelings, and, 
like an evil omen, Kitty Price's dark face. Oh ! 
she remembered it all now. What cruel fate had 
brought her here, and left her, alone and friend- 
less, to be nursed by Kitty Price ? In silence 
she recalled the scenes of her life since first that 
name had reached her ears, and she resigned 
herself to the sad and bitter thoughts that rushed 
in upon her as her memory awoke. 

But the strong tide of vigorous youth, having 
once for all turned in towards health and a re- 
newal of strength, was not to be checked in its 
flow, and though she did not make a rapid 
recovery, every day brought her a measure of 
returning strength, a little more brightness into 
her eyes, and a faint glow of health into her 
cheeks. Her shorn locks had begun to grow 
again, and her face seemed to have gained in 
beauty of expression what it had lost in rustic 
freshness. 

She had begun to upbraid herself for the un- 
reasonable dislike which she felt towards the 
nurse, who was so ready and punctual in the 
performance of her duties, who was always at 
hand, and always prepared for any emergency. 
Why then did that shrinking feeling of repugnance 
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which she had first felt in the carrier's house 
return to her with double force ? Suddenly she 
called to mind Gwil's broken model, and felt 
that her feelings of distrust were amply justified, 
and she resolutely determined to do all in her 
power to recover her health and to be rid of the 
nurse ; but never, ah ! never could she be happy, 
for Gwil had not written to her, had forgotten 
his promises ; and she set herself with strong 
determination to the task of regaining the vigour 
of mind and body which she had lost, actuated 
less by the desire for life than by the longing to 
be rid of that blue figure ever hovering around 
her, those glittering eyes which seemed to watch 
her every movement, and to read her thoughts 
with a sarcastic smile ? Was it any wonder that, 
under these circumstances, she made but a slow 
recovery ? 

" Do you remember that day I met you in 
the market-place ? " said the nurse on another 
occasion, when the lamp was burning low, and 
the hours had dragged rather heavily in the sick- 
room. " Gwil Parry was with you then." 

" Yes," was Olwen's only answer, and a deathly 
pallor overspread her face. 

" How far did you travel together ? " 
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" Not much farther." 

" H'm, quite far enough, I should think. 'Twas 
rather odd, wasn't it, you two going alone together 
like that ? I expect you had a jolly time ; but 
indeed I wouldn't like to do it" 

To this Olwen answered not a word, but turned 
her head wearily on the cushion of the crimson 
sofa on which she was resting. 

" I would be afraid people would see me," 
continued the nurse, furtively watching the girl's 
pained face. 

" And what would that matter ? " said Olwen, 
at last. 

" Oh well ! if you don't see it, it's all right, I 
suppose ; but I expect other people would see it, 
and say nasty things about you." 

Say nasty things about her ! Olwen's very 
soul seemed to shrivel up with horror. Those 
happy, idyllic days to be talked of in that familiar 
way by Kitty Price I She turned her large, sad 
eyes upon the keen face of the nurse, who was 
watching her with cruel satisfaction. 

" What do you mean ? " she asked. 

" What do I mean ? Well, in my deed, 'tisn't 
many a girl would venture to tramp the world 
with a young man for a whole nine days, and 
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think to come out at the end without a blot on 
her name." 

Tramp the world ! — a blot on her name ! Such 
ideas, such words, were unknown to Olwen, and 
her strongest feeling was an intense desire to 
flee from the ruthless probing and the vulgar 
suggestions of Kitty Price. Away in the woods, 
on the broad, open moors, there was neither fever 
nor home-sickness, there were no cruel taunts, 
no thought of evil. Would to God she might be 
there once more, restored to health, strong to 
work, to suffer, if needs be, but amongst the 
heather and gorse, and there to lie down and 
die ! It was 3, moment of cruel despondency, but 
one that did not last long, and would soon 
have been put to flight for ever, were it not for 
the blue-gowned figure that moved so quietly 
about the room. She had seen the momentary 
depression, and rejoiced ; now she was not slow 
to see the strong, brave spirit that sent the 
light into Olwen 's eyes and the glow into her 
cheeks as she rose from the sofa, without help, 
as if determined to end the conversation. u Well, 
indeed," she said, <l I think it is about time I 
should give up my invalid ways. Sofas and after- 
noon naps don't seem to belong to Olwen Meyric." 
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"Have you heard anything of Gwil Parry 
since you last saw him ? " said the nurse again, 
turning suddenly to look at Olwen. 

A deep red flush flooded the latter' s face, her 
neck, her brow, and instantly receded, leaving 
her as pale as a marble statue. 

<c My goodness I " said the nurse, "you are not 
going to faint, are you ? " and she poured out 
a glass of wine, and handed it to Olwen. 

This she refused, however, and looking straight 
into the nurse's eyes, and with a strong effort 
steadying her voice, said, " Why do you ask me so 
many questions about Gwil Parry ? What is he 
to you ? " 

" Oh ! nothing ; only I thought perhaps you 
would like to know how he was, and where 
he was." 

How he was, and where he was 1 Had she 
not been longing to know during every conscious 
moment since she had bidden him good-bye ? 
Yes, she would give the world to know ; but 
receive the information from Kitty Price, confess 
that she was ignorant of all this — never ! Sooner 
would she die of longing ! And with a strong 
effort she answered quietly, while her face 
gradually regained its fresh and pale rose tints, 
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" No, thank you. I wish to know nothing that 
you can tell me about him." 

" If that's the way you take it, I won't trouble 
myself to tell you any more about him ; but V 
suppose I ought to give you a message that he 
sends you," and taking a blue, square envelope 
out of her pocket, she unfolded a closely written 
letter, and seemed to be searching for one particu- 
lar passage ; while Olwen, taken off her guard, 
lost all presence of mind in the acute bitterness 
of the thought that Gwil, though he had forgotten 
her, had had both time and inclination to write 
to Kitty Price. 

" Message ! what message ? " she said, and 
she had perforce to grasp a chair to steady herself. 

"Let me see— here it is. c Tell her I am 
getting on first class, and I often laugh when 
I remember our journey together. Most likely 
I will be home next year, and then, if she is of 
the same mind, we will take another little trip 
together/ So you make haste to get well," 
she added, folding the letter and restoring it to 
her pocket, " and if you are good, I will read you 
a little more to-morrow." 

"You will read me not a word more," said 
Olwen. " I don't want to hear your letters, and 
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if my aunt and uncle knew how cruel you are, 
they would not keep you a day in the house." 

"What do you mean by your impudence ?" 
said Kitty Price. " Is that the way you speak to 
me, who have nursed you and tended you all 
these long weeks ? You, indeed, because you are 
here with your rich aunt and uncle, pampered and 
fed up like a spoilt child — d'you think I don't 
remember who you are ? The poor Vicar of Llani- 
dris's daughter, left without a penny in the world, 
and obliged to tramp on your feet through the 
country^ But you might have done that respectably, 
and not disgracefully, with Gwil Parry for a com- 
panion." For, alas ! the fiery Welsh temper had 
put to flight all Kitty Price's self-control and 
discretion, and giving her jealousy full rein, she 
sought only to goad and sting her rival without 
pity. 

" Hush ! " cried Olwen, trembling with excite- 
ment. " If you ever mention that name to me 
again, I will tell my aunt." 

"You will, indeed!" said Kitty Price. 
c< Perhaps I will be beforehand with you." 

But she had gone too far, for, with a little cry, 
Olwen had fallen back in a dead faint, and in a 
moment the instincts of the nurse had returned 
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to the passionate woman ; she hurried to the 
assistance of her patient, and for a time forgot 
the vindictive feelings which had taken possession 
of her. 

cc Little fool ! " she muttered, as she applied the 
necessary restoratives with her usual care and pre- 
cision ; and Olwen was soon sufficiently recovered to 
sit up in the corner of her sofa, and to look over 
some of the books and papers with which her uncle 
supplied her liberally; but; to hold more con- 
versation with her nurse than was absolutely 
necessary she seemed to find impossible, and in 
her anxiety to be rid of Kitty Price's unwelcome 
presence, she began to long more than ever for 
escape from the restraints of a sick-room. 

Out in the air, she thought, she would soon 
recover her strength— oh for a breath of the 
moorland breezes, or the salt wind from the sea ! 
— but here in the murky town air she almost 
despaired of complete recovery. 

Her aloofness and the evident dislike of her 
nurse, which she no longer took pains to conceal, 
angered and mortified Kitty Price. For a day or 
two she continued her duties sullenly, but 
suddenly she appeared to formulate some line of 
conduct, the thought of which afforded her great 
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satisfaction, for she went about her work humming 
cheerfully and with a curious smile on her red 
lips. Olwen was not yet sufficiently recovered to 
spend more than an hour or two downstairs with 
her uncle and aunt, but, as we have said, believed 
in her secret heart that, were she allowed a little 
more freedom, and could she but be rid of Kitty 
Price's surveillance, she would soon be strong and 
well again. 

It was two or three days after the latter had 
added the last drop to Olwen's cup of bitterness 
by delivering to her a message from Gwil Parry, 
that a blue-gowned figure, after a discreet knock 
at the drawing-room door, appeared before Mrs. 
Peris-Jones ; and then followed those familiar 
words, so seemingly innocent and simple, but at 
the sound of which so many a mistress's heart 
has sunk in dismay, " Please 'm, can I speak to 
you?" 



CHAPTER X 

A RASH VENTURE 

<c DLEASE, *m, can I speak to you ? w and even 

* Mrs Peris-Jones's equanimity was dis- 
turbed, for when did those words ever preface 
a pleasant announcement ? 

"Come in, nurse. What is it?" she asked. 
"Is Miss Meyric not so well ? " 

<c Oh, yes, mum, nothing of that sort, and I'm 
sure I don't know whether you will be pleased with 
me for telling you what I have got to say ; but, 
indeed, seeing how kind you are to Miss Meyric, 
and how kind you've been to me, I feel as if you 
ought not to be deceived any longer ! " 

" Deceived ! " exclaimed Mrs. Peris-Jones, and 
she' drew herself up, looking the very personification 
of proud propriety. " What do you mean ? " 

" Well, mum, perhaps you will be surprised to 
hear that I knew Miss Meyric before she came 
to live here." 

" And why didn't you tell me that before ? " 
195 
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« Because, if I had told you anything, I would 
have had to tell you all, and my patient was too 
ill for me to make any disturbance at the time ; 
but, now that she is nearly well again, I think it is 
my duty to tell you all I know." 

" Certainly," said Mrs. Peris-Jones. c< What 
have you to say ? " 

u I think it is my duty to tell you in what a 
strange and improper manner she lived before 
she came to your house." 

" Improper ! " gasped Mrs. Peris-Jones ; and 
she failed to say any more. 

<c Well, yes, I am sure you will think the same, 
when I tell you that from the time she left the 
vicarage at Llanidris, until she arrived at your 
door at the beginning of June, she had been 
tramping the country with a man /or companion. 
I saw her on her arrival in Manchester with that 
man, and followed them up to your door." 

"A man! How terrible! Are you sure you 
are telling me the truth?'* 

" Quite sure, mum. I saw him myself. I 
spoke to them and told them what I thought of 
them ; but they wouldn't listen to me, and set 
off again to the woods together." 

Good heavens ! " exclaimed the indignant 
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lady, now thoroughly roused. "Is it possible 
that I can have been harbouring such a creature 
in my house, and heaping kindnesses upon her ?" 

" That you have, mum, and no mistake," in- 
terpolated the nurse* 

" I can scarcely believe it — there must be some 
mistake/' 

"Well, if you don't believe me," said the 
nurse, <c the best way will be to ask her. I don't 
think, bad as she is, she will have the face to deny 
it before me." 

<c At once then," said Mrs. Peris- Jones. c< Come 
up with me at once, nurse, and she shall confess 
to me if she has been guilty of such abominable 
behaviour " ; and, leading the way up the stairs, she 
entered the pleasant little sitting-room which had 
been given up to her niece's use. 

Olwen was sitting at the bay window, looking 
out through the haze at the dull red sun that was 
sinking in the west. c< Oh, Aunt Susan ! " she 
exclaimed, rising to meet the stiff, straight figure 
that stood at the doorway, the nurse a little 
behind her. "I am ashamed of my idleness; 
indeed I am quite well enough to come down to 
breakfast another day. Won't you let me ? " but 
she stopped, for on her aunt's face she saw such a 
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look of stern anger that her heart sank in dismay. 
She saw Kitty Price's malicious smile, and she 
looked from one to the other, feeling as if a storm- 
cloud were about to burst upon her. " Oh, dear ! 
What is it ? — what is the matter ? " she said. 

" Olwen Meyric," said her aunt, in awful tones, 
" I have heard a shameful story about you. I am 
here to ask you if it is true. Nurse tells me 
that before you came to my house you spent 
your time in travelling about the country with a 
man. Is that true?" 

"Oh, Aunt !" 

" Hush 1 Answer my question, and nothing 
more. Is it true that for nearly a fortnight you 
lived alone with some tramping man who roamed 
about the country with you ? " 

"Nine days, it was/ 9 said Olwen, who could 
have counted them in hours, so often had she lived 
them over in her mind. 

Mrs. Peris-Jones's stern voice interrupted her 
with another " Hush 1 How dare you speak to 
me ? — how dare you face me with that disgraceful 
confession ? Nine days, indeed ! Do you dare to 
tell me this disreputable story is true ? " 

"I dare to tell the truth," said Olwen. "I 
have done no wrong." 
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c< There ! " said the nurse triumphantly. " I 
told you she couldn't deny it. You spent a very 
pleasant time together, didn't you ? " she said, 
with a sneer. 

" Oh ! it was a happy time," said Olwen, 
looking her straight in the face. " I would give 
the world to be there now." 

" There ! " said the nurse again ; <c you hear for 
yourself, mum, I spoke the truth, and nothing else." 

i€ What was the man's name ? " asked the irate 
lady ; and Olwen, roused to indignation herself, 
stood up, and, throwing her head back proudly, 
faced her two accusers with flashing eyes and 
burning cheeks. 

" Gwil Parry was his name ! " she said — 
c< Gwil Parry, a noble man and a true, and one 
before whom, if he were here, neither of you 
two would dare to bring a charge against me. 
Oh ! aunt, I cannot bear to seem ungrateful to 
you — you have been good and kind to me ; and 
dear uncle's tenderness I shall never forget. I 
meant to be a good niece to you in return, and 
I never dreamt there was anything in my past 
life that you would disapprove of." 

" If that was so, why did you never tell us 
about this disgraceful affair? " 
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A shy blush ov e rs pr ead Olwen's face. " Because 
— because — oh, aunt! I don't know why; but 
it seemed a thing that did not belong to the 
kind of life you lead here. I felt as if I could 
not bear to talk about it — it was — too sacred." 

<c Sacred ! " said -her aunt, with a sneer. " You 
are a shameless girl ! " 

" We were only friends from die same village, 
but we met by accident, and I suppose we will 
never meet again, for he is gone to America — 
and that is all I know. If you want to hear 
more about him, ask this woman ; she can tell you 
more about him than I can. 9 * 

" Is that so? " asked Mrs. Peris-Jones, turning 
to the nurse. 

"Oh, yes, mum! I knew him well when 
I was in the country. He was a sort of 
gentleman who had no employment, and he was 
turned out of his uncle's house just before he 
and the vicar's daughter set off on their tramps 
together.*' 

" Shocking ! shocking ! " interpolated Mrs. 
Peris-Jones. 

Olwen looked the nurse straight in the eyes ; 
and Kitty Price returned the look, with a mali- 
cious smile. It was war to the knife between them 
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now ; but still Olwen's better nature forbade her 
stooping to injure her enemy as much as she 
might have done. 

" All that is truth, aunt, but — it is truth tinged 
by her evil nature, and by her wish to injure 
me. She has nursed me well and skilfully, but 
I think it has been as the criminal is nursed and 
tended back to life so that he may be hanged 
at last. She has goaded me and wounded me 
with taunts, and often undone the good I had 
gained from her nursing. I refuse to receive any 
further help from her ! I will not speak to her, 
and I will not touch any food she brings me ! " 

" Silence, impertinent girl ! " said her aunt, 
entirely casting her calm, prim manner to the 
winds — " not another word until I have spoken 
to my husband to-morrow. What he will do with 
you, I don't know — probably send you away to 
the Crenland Sisters, who know how to manage 
such creatures as you. Certainly / shall decline 
to have anything further to do with you; but 
you are poor John's child, and for his sake I 
will see that you have food and clothing. Until 
my husband comes home you will remain in these 
rooms, where your meals will be brought you. 
Come, nurse ! " and they both turned away 
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together, the nurse casting one look of sarcastic 
triumph back at Olwen, whom they left standing 
proudly defiant in the middle of the room. No 
sooner had they disappeared, however, than she 
sank on a chair, and, resting her arms on the table, 
bowed her head upon them, sobbing bitterly, 
partly from weakness of body, and partly from 
a forlorn feeling of desolation. 

As the sound of their footsteps died away on 
the stairs she raised her head, looking around 
like a hunted creature seeking for escape, and, 
starting up, she began to pace up and down in 
the firelight. Where could she go ? Her uncle, 
she knew, would not be home until the next 
evening. She was still weak from her long ill- 
ness, but believed that in the fresh air she would 
soon gather strength. 

The possibility of staying on in her aunt's 
house, suspected, accused, condemned — staying 
where Kitty Price would be her companion and her 
attendant — no 1 that course she could not con- 
template for a moment ; and she tossed her head 
proudly. Better far the road, the fields, the trees 
— anywhere away from the town, with its murky 
air, its crowded streets, its hardness, and, oh ! — its 
kindness : that she could never forget, never repay ; 
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but no longer would she experience either, for, in a 
passion of indignation and wounded pride, she 
made up her mind to escape from the house which 
harboured her direst enemy — for this she felt now 
convinced Kitty Price was. " Ah ! how she 
hates me ! " she thought. " No wonder I shrank 
from her that day in the carrier's house, when 
she offered me a seat by her side on the settle. 
Oh ! how have I come to this sorry plight 
— forgotten by Gwil, despised by my uncle and 
aunt, and nursed by Kitty Price ? " and musing 
there alone in the firelight she realised that such 
a fate was too cruel to bear, and resolved to 
put an end to it by escaping from the house in 
which she had borne so many taunts and insults. 

cc Shocking, indeed ! " did her aunt say ? u dis- 
graceful ! " — those happy days so full of beauty, of 
purity, of peace. How dared they apply such a 
term to that foretaste of Paradise ! Had not 
Gwil said, " Farewell to Paradise ! " and was she 
shut out from it for ever? Oh! she would 
return to the woods of Rhosm6r, or to the simple 
life of Rhyd-y-ser — she would beat at the gate 
and supplicate for a re-entrance into the Paradise 
which she had lost ; and again the words " dis- 
graceful " and " shocking " rang in her ears. Had 
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there then indeed been anything unseemly in that 
happy roaming through woods and dales, when, 
though Gwil and she had "neither storehouse 
nor barn," yet He had cared for them ? 

In her purse she found two pounds, but, 
remembering that when she arrived she had only 
thirty shillings in her possession, she extracted 
half a sovereign and enclosed it, with all the 
jewellery her aunt had given her, in a neat little 
parcel, which she addressed to her, with many 
thanks, and left on her dressing-table. 

Before long she heard a step on the landing, 
and, guessing rightly that Kitty Price was about 
to bring in her dinner, she stretched herself on 
the sofa and pretended to be asleep, while the 
nurse lighted the lamp and laid the meal. 

" Dinner 1 " she said, when all was ready. 

<C I will have none," said Olwen. "You can 
take it away." And, with a provoking smile and 
a toss of her head, the nurse did as she was bid. 

Now was the time for action ; and, starting up, 
she hastened to reach from the top shelf of her 
cupboard the old knapsack which had so many 
endearing associations for her. 

Her old grey frock and jacket pulled out and 
donned instead of the pretty muslin she was 
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wearing, the old straw hat which she had trea- 
sured so carefully, the strong shoes put on, and 
she was ready for her desperate venture — desper- 
ate, for she was still but a convalescent. 

She turned the handle of the door ; all was quiet 
on stairs and landing ; and in the light of the hall 
lamp she saw both dining-room and drawing-room 
doors were closed : the coast was clear — she must 
not hesitate ; and, quietly descending the stairs and 
opening the front door, she was out at once in 
the fresh night air. Gently she shut the door 
again, and, passing out into the road, hurried on 
through the darkness — whither she knew not, nor 
cared, so long as she could get away from Kitty 
Price. 

With every step, instead of weariness, she 
seemed to gain the strength that she had missed 
so long in the soft, close atmosphere of the house. 

The air grew gradually less murky, the stars 
came out one by one ; and she felt with a throb of 
joy that once more she was free to drink of the 
cup of life as Nature presented it to her, whether 
bitter or sweet ; and with the impulsive prejudices 
of youth she laid the blame of all her misfortunes 
to having taken up her abode in a town. Ah ! 
how unwise had been the step ! Society ! conven- 
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tionality ! What had Olwen Meyric to do with 
such things? Why had they ever come into her 
life, to spoil her simple content? 

As the distance increased between her and 
Westerham Road she felt her strength renewed ; 
with every step her blood coursed more vigorously 
through her veins, she breathed more freely, and 
as she walked briskly along the high-road she 
rejoiced to fed that strength and not weariness 
returned to her. She turned into a by-road, 
where she found a sheltered corner in which she 
might dare to sleep — a shed for cows and horses, 
apparently, and sheltered from the road by a high 
thorn hedge. Carefully she opened the gate, 
picked her way through the long grass, and stand- 
ing a moment at the open doorway heard the soft 
breathing of some living creature. 

Straining her eyes into the darkness she saw it 
was a pony that lay there asleep, and with the 
strong instinct natural to her, of friendliness with 
every dumb animal, she entered the shed fearlessly, 
and, choosing the opposite corner, lay down upon 
a bundle of straw, and almost before she had time 
to think where she was, fell into a sound sleep, so 
deep and so refreshing that the morning sun was 
pouring in upon her before she opened her eyes, 
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to find the shed empty, and the pony grazing in 
the paddock beyond. 

Another day's tramp was before her, and she 
confessed to herself when a mile or two had been 
covered that the zest and energy which she had 
felt in her former wanderings were sadly missing 
now. How different were the hours that had 
been so swift-footed when a kindred spirit had 
companied with her ! — when she had but to say, 
" Oh ! see how the dawn turns those purple moun- 
tains to rose colour," or, " Hark ! how the lark is 
singing ! " and immediately another eye and 
another ear were alive to the same delights. Not 
that she consciously attributed the difference in 
her feelings to Gwil's absence, but rather to the 
weakness of convalescence. 

This feeling of lassitude rather discouraged her, 
and, had she been wise, she would have obeyed the 
suggestion of nature, and stayed her journey 
until she had recuperated her forces a little ; but a 
feverish longing to get farther away from the 
haunts of men urged her on, and she pressed on 
her way, with knees that trembled a little, and 
head that throbbed with a dull aching. But, 
though her body was fatigued, her spirit was 
eagerly excited, and ignored any sign of fatigue. 
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She reached a scattered suburb as the shop- 
keepers were taking down their shutters ; a 
baker's shop at once attracted her attention, and, 
entering, she ate a breakfast of bread and milk, 
with a relish that had been absent from the dainty 
meals served to her at Glynderw. 

On and on again through broad high-roads, 
ever bearing towards the south, the rays of the 
brilliant August sun waxing fiercer as the day 
wore on, the roads growing less frequented, the 
houses fewer and farther between. 

Passing a little copse she longed to enter it, and 
walk within its shade, but it was too well guarded 
by hedges and palings. " This is not my wild, 
free Wales ! " she said, " but surely here I may rest 
awhile " ; and sitting down she began to think over 
the circumstances which had led to the hasty step 
which she had taken, and realised that she had 
wilfully cast from her the only semblance of home 
and protection that the world held for her. 

Hitherto she had not allowed herself to think, 
but had journeyed on, conscious only of an ever- 
increasing desire to be once more in her native 
country, and away from Kitty Price, shutting her 
eyes to the consequences of her rash act ; but 
now, as she sat there in the cool shade, the ex- 
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citement and indignation which had upheld her 
died out somewhat, and she was able to look 
calmly at the events which had driven her to 
leave the shelter of her uncle's home. 

Perhaps she had done wrong. Perhaps Gwil 
would blame her. But what was she to him ? 
And throwing herself back on the green bank she 
looked up into the clear blue sky, and breathed an 
earnest prayer for light and guidance. 

"O God, help me!" she cried. "I am 
groping in the dark ; send me some knowledge 
of the truth. What has become of Gwil ? What 
is the cause of his silence ? " And she closed her 
eyes upon the tears which she felt brimming over 
— tears that would not be stayed, but trickled one 
after another down her cheeks. 

And, as if in answer to her petition, a strong 
wave of calmness flowed in upon her, a sudden 
flow of faith and courage, a clearing of her path, the 
shining of a light beyond the gloom, that seemed 
to banish all fears and misery from her heart. 

cc No, I will not believe it ! " she said, as if she 
were arguing with some visible companion — " I 
will not believe it. Some misfortune has over- 
taken him — something that has prevented his 
writing to me ; and he never wrote to Kitty Price 

14 
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—that letter that she read was not from him. 
She was deceiving me, and I was foolish enough 
to believe her. Here in the cool air, and with 
the blue sky over me, I feel like Olwen Meyric 
again. My heart is full of trust. I don't know 
what this dark cloud is, hanging over me, but I 
know that he is true. I know that God is in 
heaven, and that some day the light will dawn 
again. I will go back to Seba, home to Posy and 
Rhyd-y-ser, and there perhaps I shall have news 
of him." 

With this new purpose in her heart she rested 
until the hot noontide was over, and then began 
her journey again, ever directing her steps towards 
the south and west ; and thus she journeyed on, 
through lanes and fields and broad high-roads, 
lodging at night in some wayside cottage — often 
refused admittance, but seldom failing at last to 
find some resting-place. 

Her store of money was dwindling low, her 
shoes wearing out, sometimes she was hungry 
and footsore ; but still she pressed on her way, 
with a blind persuasion that, once in Wales— in the 
land of her love — her sorrows would fly away as 
the darkness before the dawn. But, alas, poor 
Olwen ! she had yet to learn that within our own 
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hearts we bear with us our chances of happiness 
or woe. 

Day after day found her walking steadily on, 
footsore and weary at night, and faint of heart 
as well, each morning setting forth renewed in 
hope and strength, but obliged to confess to 
herself that each day, as it passed, left her with 
less energy and strength, a strange aching in her 
limbs, a heavy throbbing in her head — in fact, 
she was overtaxing her strength, and began to 
fear a complete collapse. But desperately she 
tramped on, endeavouring to ignore the feelings 
which made her long sometimes to throw herself 
down by*the wayside, to sleep, to rest, or, perhaps, 
to die. 

" What is this place called ? " she asked of a 
man who passed her one evening, as, reaching the 
brow of a hill, she caught sight of the smoke of a 
small town. 

"This is Crumley/* he answered; and she 
ventured to hope she was already in Wales. 

" How far is it from here to Wales ? " 

" Oh ! a matter of forty miles " ; and he passed 
on, whistling. 

" Forty miles I " and she was already weary and 
worn. She took out her purse and counted her 
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money ; a few shillings alone remained, and she 
considered the advisability of making her way to 
the train, which she saw puffing into the little 
town, and decided to do so next morning ; but 
to-night she must seek for a lodging in one of the 
wayside cottages that crowded closer and closer as 
she approached the town. 

Evidently, something unusual was going on 
in Crumley, for in one direction she heard the 
distant thumping of a brass band. In another 
moment, nearer to her, she heard a voice whose 
hoarse unmusical tones seemed familiar to her ear, 
and she made her way through a dense crowd 
that had gathered round a cheap-jack's van. 
Surely, John Wilson's voice I — the same husky but 
strident tones, the same stale jokes ; but on 
drawing nearer she found it was a stranger who 
stood there shouting himself hoarse. 

" Now, look at that weskit, gentlemen ! What 
man amongst you would not be proud to be 
the owner of that weskit ? " and he held aloft 
a moleskin garment, ornamented with large pearl 
buttons. " Made for Lord Rosebery, it was, but 
a rather tight fit for the honourable gentleman ; 
so here it is, brand new, and tip-top fashion, going 
for 2s. 6d. ! " 
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Olwen felt strangely attracted, not by the 
waistcoat, but by the appearance of the van. 
Were all vans alike ? she wondered. This one, 
at least, seemed very like that which she had 
seen at Llangethin fair, when Gwil had gone in 
search of John Wilson. 

She looked curiously at the windows, with the 
red blinds at the top and the muslin curtains 
below, and at last passed round to the back, 
where, sitting on the floor of the van, with her 
feet hanging down, sat the mistress of the 
establishment, eating an apple. 

She looked closely at Olwen as she approached, 
and nodded to her over her apple. " Fine 
evening, miss ! " she said, swinging one foot 
backwards and forwards. " Want a first-class 
umbrella, now ? or a sweeping brush ? or a silver 
teapot ? My 'usband can supply you with 
anything." 

" No, thank you," said Olwen, trying to smile, 
though she felt so weary that she would have 
been thankful to see John Wilson, or grasp any 
friendly hand. " I don't want anything ; but 
I thought I recognised this van. I thought it 
was John Wilson's, but of course I was mis- 
taken." 
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" Of course you was ! " said the woman. 
"This van is ours— van, 'orses, 'arness, and hall ; 
but I ain't saying that it didn't belong to John 
Wilson once, and that not so long ago, too." 

"I thought so — I thought I knew it; but 
where is he then ? " 

"Why, 'e's in 'is own 'ome, in Liverpool. 
D'you know 'im, miss ? " 

" No," said Olwen ; " only— er— I saw him at 
Llangethin fair." 

" You might V seen 'im in many a fair." 

" Yes ; only a friend of mine knew him very 
well, that was all — I think his little boy died 
about that time — and so I noticed the van more 
than I should otherwise have done." 

u Lor', yes, so *e did ! " said the van-lady — 
" bad job that, miss. Why, John Wilson id'lized 
that child — and a fine boy 'e wur too ! 'E never 
cared for the road after that, and that's 'ow it 
came about that 'e sold the van to my 'usband." 

" Poor fellow ! " said Olwen, " What does he 
do now, I wonder ? " 

" Oh, well ! " said the van-lady, stepping down 
to the road, and settling herself for a confidential 
talk with the new-comer. " 'E's got 'is old mother, 
you see, in Liverpodl, and the old lidy was never 
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'appy when *e was away on the road. We only 
lives a few doors 'igher up the street where he 
lives. They miss the littleboy dreffiil. They 'ad 
a lodger afore we left as 'ad been with 'im when 
the little boy died, and lor'! they couldn't do 
enough for that young man. 'Ave an apple, 
miss?" and she took one out of her pocket, 
which Olwcn accepted at once, and crunched with 
as firm a set of teeth as the van-lady's own. 

They became great friends over the apple and 
gossip ; and before they parted, finding that Olwen 
was travelling towards Wales, Mrs. James Had- 
dock proposed she should join them next day, 
"and you might 'ave a lift on the level road, 
if you like " ; for Olwcn Meyric had her father's 
knack of making friends with people of all classes. 

Next morning, when she arrived at the door of 
the van, Mrs. James Haddock was ready to set 
forth on her day's journey: the horses stood 
jingling their harness ; Jim Haddock himself 
stood drawing his whip through his fingers ; and 
the sun shone brilliantly over all. 

" Coming with us, miss ? " he cried. cc Well, 
you see, the road is always cheerful when it don't 
rain ; but company on the way brightens up the 
best road, to my thinking, and Mary Ann she do 
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love a talk — so we'll start." At a crack of his 
whip, the horses moved, Jerry the terrier barked, 
and they were on their way ; Olwen trying to step 
out briskly, to laugh and talk as they did, to cast 
no shadow upon their jovial hilarity, but with 
every step of the way she felt more and more 
heavily oppressed 

" Lor ! " said Mrs. James Haddock, when 
they had gone a mile out of the town, and she 
saw the girl's dull eyes and pale cheeks, " you'll 
never keep up with us, my dear." 

c< Well," said Olwen, " if I fail you can leave 
me behind. I have had a bad illness, and I 
suppose I have begun my tramp too soon." 

" Well, I tell you what you'd better do — stop 
at my cousin Mary Nugent's house : we're going 
by there ; and she takes lodgers. Have you got 
any money? because of course she can't take 
lodgers for nothing." 

" I have a little, and I do believe I must have 
a few days' rest," said Olwen, sitting down by 
the roadside in a sudden collapse. "You must 
leave me here, and I will follow you slowly. How 
far is your cousin's house ? " 

" Two miles farther ; but we won't leave you 
here. Jim '11 oist you into the van." 
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<c Of course/* said her husband, stopping his 
horses. 

They lifted her in, and, thankfully stretching 
herself on the floor, with her head resting on 
Mrs. James Haddock's best clothes, tied up in 
a red bundle, she fell into a feverish, unconscious 
state, in which she heard nothing of the cheap- 
jack's exclamations of pity, nor of his wife's 
more business-like remarks. 

c< It won't do to 'ave 'er on our 'ands, Jim ! 
She 'ave a little money, so let her pay Mary 
Nugent for nursing of her." 

Jim nodded, whipping up his horses, and 
before long they stopped at the door of a little 
red-brick cottage, with a neat flower-border 
separating it from the road. 

u Lor ! " was Mary Nugent's first remark, as 
the cheap-jack explained matters to her — " a sick 
girl ! How do I know what's the matter with 
her ? it might be small-pox or something." 

" Bosh ! nothing of the sort," said the practical 
Mary Ann ; " she's only tired out with walking 
— not used to the roads, as we are. She's shabby 
enough, poor thing, but, bless you, I can see she's 
a lidy through it all — and you tike her in ; you 
bet you won't lose by it — she've got a little 
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money." She was already, with her husband's 
help, lifting Olwen out of the van. Dazed and 
bewildered the latter allowed herself to be taken 
whither she knew not, and was soon undressed 
and laid in Mary's Nugent's bright little bed- 
room. 

After a satisfactory gossip Mary Ann and Jim 
went on their way : but Olwen lay on in a kind 
of feverish stupor for the rest of the day, and, 
alas ! for many days, for her strength had given 
way, the fever returned, and not all Mary 
Nugent's kind nursing, nor yet the skill of the 
parish doctor who attended her, would have re- 
stored her to health, had it not been for the 
strong powers of recuperation which her con- 
stitution had gathered from the free and natural 
life of her girlhood. 



CHAPTER XI 



GOODS AND BARSTON'S 



IN a narrow, unimportant street in Liverpool, 
* Goode & Barston's shop-front stretched 
for many yards along the pavement. No frills 
and laces, no hats or bonnets, not even cloth or 
tweed materials were there to attract the eye, but 
wheels and chains and intricate machinery. 
Ploughs, harrows, churns, and farm implements of 
every description, in a bewildering assemblage, 
stood one behind another. Sometimes a rough- 
garbed man, ruddy-faced and business-like, stopped 
to examine a machine that took his fancy, pondered 
awhile, went steadily into the shop and was lost to 
view for a full hour or two, coming out again 
with a more or less satisfied look on his sober 
face. He had spent his money, and, as he 
believed, to advantage ; but in the small space of 
Goode & Barston's establishment there was no 
room to experiment with the big revolving arms 
which, perhaps, were to toss the new-mown hay, 
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or to swish round the long swathes of barley on 
some upland field. So there was always a certain 
anxiety in the expression of the faces that emerged 
from Goode & Barston's shop. There was a 
sober look also on the face of a broad-shouldered 
young man who was coming up the street, with 
the free and swinging gait of one who was 
accustomed to plenty of room. He was strong 
enough and broad enough to ignore the jostling 
and crowding in Thring Street. Reaching the 
shop-front he came to a standstill, and examined 
the intricate machinery with much apparent in- 
terest. His crisp brown hair and clear blue eyes 
spoke of a different life to that of Thring Street ; 
but still he seemed well content, and even pleased, 
with his inspection of Goode & Barston's stock. 
With a satisfied look he stepped firmly through 
the swing door, and, addressing the man who 
stood inside, said : 

" Can I see Mr. Goode ? " 

"Mr. Goode ?" said the man, with a stolid 
face ; and he deliberately finished his oiling 
before he answered further, "He is not here 
to-day/' 

" Will he be here to-morrow ? " said Gwil, for 
it was he : and while the man disappeared some- 
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where into the background the customer chafed 
impatiently. 

" Yes," said the man, emerging from the maze 
of wheels, "he will be here to-morrow." 

The next day Mr. Goode was within ; but Gwil 
waited long after sending in his name before he 
was admitted to see him. He was rather dis- 
appointed at the latter's cool reception of him. 

C< I am Gwilym Parry, who sent you two 
models some time ago," said Gwil, c< and I have 
here your letter approving of them, and bidding 
me call here at the beginning of July. It was the 
1st yesterday, and, you see, I have not delayed 
long." 

<C A — r, yes, of course. A — r, I remember 
you did send us some. Let me see." And, dis- 
appearing into an inner room, he left Gwil to 
his own reflections, which were still tinged with 
rosy hues, in spite of his cool reception. 

" It's the way with business men," he thought ; 
"it doesn't do for them to show -too much 
interest in the things they are going to buy. 
When they are selling, it is quite a different 
affair " ; and he waited as patiently as he could, 
until the head of the firm returned, with a satisfied 
look on his face, from which Gwil augured well. 
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" Yes, here they are. I am very glad I found 
diem. Really, you know, Mr. Parry, we have so 
many things of the kind sent us, that sometimes it 
is difficult to lay one's hand upon them at once " ; 
and he handed die little box to Gwil, with a 
pleased smile. 

" I can quite understand that," said the latter ; 
" but you said you thought they were well con- 
caved, and likely to be taken up, sir/' 

"Ah, yes, of course ! I had forgotten that part 
of it I took them for inspection on Mr. Lucas's 
recommendation, didn't I ? — he is a great friend 
of mine ; and I have examined them-— er — and— er 
—given them my serious consideration. They are 
very clever ; but, in fact, we are selling a threshing- 
machine at present which has the very improve- 
ments embodied in your model. You have not 
patented it, have you ? " 

"No, sir; I waited to hear your opinion of 
it first." 

<c Will you step this way ? " 

Gwil followed him into the background, where 
a door opened into a large building in which farm 
implements of every description straddled about 
the floor. 

" Now, here it is," said Mr. Goode ; " this 
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thresher is almost a counterpart of your model. 
It has been in use almost a year in England, and 
has taken well in America. 9 ' 

"I see/ 9 said Gwil, staring at the scarlet machine 
as if it had been a hobgoblin — <c I see. Used in 
America ! My own ideas ! " And he turned a 
pale face to his companion. " Then that means 
my inventions have been forestalled ! " 

" Just so. 99 

"And therefore——*" 

" And therefore, ot course — well, I have just 
returned them to you. 99 

Shocked and dismayed, Gwil stood a moment as 
if paralysed. 

" Then that means, 99 he said at last, " that my 
work is useless. Would no other firm take it, do 
you think? 99 

" You can try, certainly, 99 said Mr. Goode, 
leading the way back to the front shop ; "but of 
course you must see that as your ideas have 
already been exploited both here and in America 
you have no chance of selling them again. 
The other little machine, the chimney-cleaner, is 
not at all in our line ; and, if I am not greatly 
mistaken, has already been tried and found unsatis- 
factory by another firm. 99 
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"I see," said poor Gwil, who had turned very 
pale. " Tis bad news for me 1 I had counted so 
much upon your taking them up." 

"'Um, yes — but these little disappointments 
cannot be helped, you see " ; and he looked at his 
watch. 

" I am sorry, I have an appointment at twelve, 
and must wish you good morning. Ah ! here is 
Mr. Lucas. By the by," he added, " you know 
him ; it was he who introduced you to us." And 
Gwil, like a drowning man catching at a straw, 
turned eagerly to look at a pleasant-faced, portly 
man, who wound his way between the machines, 
and, after a friendly greeting with the manager, 
looked curiously towards Gwil. 

" This is Mr. Gwilym Parry, whose models you 
asked us to consider." 

"Ah, indeed!" said the new-comer. "The 
son of my old friend poor William Parry. I was 
very sorry to hear of his death." 

" Death 1 Is my father dead ? " said Gwil. 

" Didn't you know it ? I am awfully sorry. 
But surely you were written to ? " 

" I never received any letter," said Gwil. " Who 
would write to me? Where was it? How was 
it?" 
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" Ah ! I see," said Mr. Lucas, " the letter has 
miscarried somehow, and you knew nothing about 
it until I blurted it out to you now ? " 

" Certainly not, sir. My plans are all upset by 
this information." 

"Well, come and dine with me this evening, 
and we will talk it all over ; at present I must 
keep my engagement with Mr. Goode. Mind, 
I shall expect you punctually at seven. No 
ceremony, you know — an old bachelor's establish- 
ment, so don't bother to dress. There's my 
card " ; and he passed on into an inner room, 
leaving Gwil standing more dazed and bewildered 
than he had ever been in his life. 

He turned out into the street, and, entering a 
restaurant, sat down to think, while he pretended to 
eat. His father dead 1 his models rejected 1 What 
chance had he of bettering his condition ? and how 
much more impossible than ever was it for him to 
make a home for Olwen ! Ah ! how quickly it 
faded away, that dream of breaking in upon the for- 
mality of her town life with the call, " Come, Olwen 
— come back to the woods with me " 1 How grey 
and stale and unprofitable everything looked, 
and how those words rang in his ears, which 
had haunted him so often, "Gwil Parry is an 
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honourable fellow " ! " Yes, I must give her up," 
he said — " I must not dare to bind her to a man 
who is absolutely without any prospect of earning 
a livelihood. For myself, I can work, and at least 
earn enough for food and lodging ; but to marry 
Olwen Meyric ! — to make a home for her 1 
What prospect of that ? None 1 " And he 
watched the hurrying business men, and the gaily 
dressed women who sat down to their lunches 
around him, and wondered if there was amongst 
them one who was in such poor and hopeless 
circumstances as himself. He paid almost his 
last coppers for his modest meal, and returned to 
Vermont Street, where his lodging was situated, 
with a heart weighed down with trouble. 

John Wilson, who had just come home to 
his dinner, was profuse in his expressions of 
sympathy, when informed of the disappointment 
which had awaited his lodger's visit to Thring 
Street. 

" Well, to be sure," he said, « who'd V thought 
that, now ? Your father dead ! And your models 
refused ! Bad luck, and no mistake ! Well, I 
never ! " And he slipped off his basket of tools, 
and sat down to his meal with an air of deep 
concern. 
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As for Polly, she fell into her usual frame of 
mind when any disappointment occurred to her, 
and solaced herself by rating the firm of Goode 
& Barston. 

<c Goode & Barston, indeed ! Bad & Barston, 
I call 'em — the swindlers 1 A-keeping your models 
there all this time, and then turning round with 
a cool, c Take 'em back, I don't want 'em.' The 
blackguards! They ought to be 'ad up, they 
ought." 

Gwil tried to laugh as he turned into the little 
parlour in which his meals were served. The 
door into the passage was open, as likewise was 
the kitchen door opposite, so that the meals 
partook much of the character of family affairs, 
although Polly Wilson insisted upon according 
to Gwil the distinction of dining in the parlour. 

M Well," he said, taking up his black-handled 
knife and fork, " Goode, or Bad & Barston, 
this Irish stew is splendid, Mrs. Wilson ! but, dear 
anwl ! I must eat no more of your stews and 
steaks." 

" Why not ? " asked husband and wife to- 
gether. 

" Because I've spent my money, and have no 
prospect of making more. On my word, Wilson, 
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I think I'd better trjr your cheerfiil trade, if you 
can find a hole I can slip into." 

" Right you are ! " said John Wilson. cc There's 
always people wanting coffins." For John Wilson 
had retired from the road, and entered the lugu- 
brious occupation of an undertaker. 

When seven o'clock came, Gwil was standing 
at Mr. Lucas's door, rather nervously awaiting an 
answer to his ring at the bell — nervousness that 
entirely disappeared when he entered the com- 
fortable, homely dining-room where Mr. Lucas 
was accustomed to dispense his hospitality to all 
sorts and conditions of men. 

Two other guests entered also, and they sat 
down to dinner a friendly quartette. 

When later on they looked at each other 
through the curling smoke of their pipes and 
cigars, Gwil thought he had never seen a face 
so full of the strong and gracious attributes 
that should dwell in every human soul, as his 
host's. 

With a Welshman's chief idea of enjoyment 
he had brought his meladone with him. 

"Perhaps," he had thought, with rustic 
simplicity, u they will ask me to sing ; and its 
accompaniment will give me courage." 
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The conversation soon turned upon the subject 
of music — what company of Welshmen ever 
consorted long together without touching upon 
that art so beloved by them ? — and it was not long 
before Gwil's meladone was brought in from the 
hall, where he had modestly left it. Mr. Lucas 
seized upon it at once, examined it eagerly, and 
apparently with great interest. 

" This," he said, <c is very ingenious, and may 
supply a great need in instruments of this kind. 
Very simple too," he exclaimed, holding it up to 
the light. " Well, the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating, and the proof of the instrument is 
the music it makes. Come, play us a tune upon 
it" 

" With or without the voice ? " said Gwil. 

"Oh! with and without," said Mr. Lucas, 
laughing. " We'll begin with the voice." And 
Gwil began the old song which had lured and 
charmed Olwen in the depth of the Coed-du 
woods. Before he had sung many bars, the 
company of three were listening intently, charmed 
by the voice and the mellow notes of the accom- 
paniment ; but Gwil would have given worlds if 
he could have changed the tune, or if he had 
chosen another — any one but this which brought 
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so vividly before him Olwen's fair face, the brown 
eyes raised smilingly to his, while with upheld 
finger she drew attention to the cuckoo's song 
that echoed through the glade. The memories that 
crowded in upon him awoke so strong a longing 
in his heart that for the life of him he could 
not restrain a tremble in his voice — a tremble 
that gave a real pathos to his song, and spoke 
home to the hearts of his listeners, each in- 
dividually having memories of the old rural life 
of their youth upon the mountains or shores 
of Wales. 

€< Beautiful ! " exclaimed Mr. Lucas. c< Ah ! a 
real Welsh singer/' 

" Yes, real Welsh, sir," said Gwil — " no mistake 
about that. Perhaps if I had a little English 
training, and polish to my singing, I might 

now be able to turn an honest penny by my 

* 99 
voice. 

" But,' 9 said Mr. Lucas, taking up the meladone 
again, " you must be a bit of a mechanical genius 
as well as a singer. Your musical talent you get 
from your mother's family ; your father had no 
ear for music." 

" I don't know, sir," said Gwil. " I should 
be thankful for any information you can give 
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me about my parents. I don't pretend to be 
deeply distressed at the news of my father's death. 
I have always felt that he neglected me shockingly, 
and my chief desire of late has been to find him 
out in America, and discover why, after leading me 
to expect a college education, he should have 
left me suddenly without means even to provide 
myself with the necessaries of life. Had it not 
been for Mr. Lloyd's kindness at St. Iorwerth's 
in taking me on as a tutor, it would have gone 
hard with me." 

The two other guests were engaged in con- 
versation, and Mr. Lucas, seeing this, drew Gwil 
aside and questioned him closely. 

" Were you tutor at St. Iorwerth's ? " 

" Yes, for six years," said Gwil. " Fortunately, 
I was able to repay Mr. Lloyd's kindness in 
some degree by taking the place of organist at 
his church." 

" Organist there ! Do you play the organ ? " 

" Whenever I get a chance, sir," said Gwil. 
"I love it." 

"Then I think I have heard of your music 
before. Did you not play one evening to Colonel 
Meredith ? " 

" Yes," said Gwil — " I remember it ; and he 
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was kind enough to say he had never heard better 
music. That was going rather far, I am afraid," 
he added with a smile. "He was surprised, 
perhaps, because I was entirely self-taught." 

There was another long €€ Ah ! " from Mr. Lucas. 
" I was sorry to hear that your inventions were not 
accepted by Goode & Barston. I hoped they would 
be, when you wrote to me, as an old friend of 
your father's. That I was, my lad," he continued, 
laying his hand kindly on Gwil's shoulder, " and 
that I continued to be until his death ; but I 
have nothing satisfactory to tell you about him. 
His brother-in-law provided him liberally with 
money, not only for his own expenses, but made 
an allowance for his son's education. You are 
that son, and how your father carried out that 
trust you must judge." 

4< Why should his brother-in-law have supplied 
the money for my education ? " said Gwil. 

" Because he is practically a millionaire, and 
your father and he had been friends in the Old 
Country. I'm afraid he appropriated the money 
which was meant for you to his own use, if, as 
you say, your supplies stopped so long ago. I 
have no doubt if I informed John Ashworth of 
that fact, he would help you." 
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<c Certainly not, sir," interrupted Gwil hastily. 
"I have no claim upon him, and would rather 
starve than apply to a man who apparently has 
been already fleeced by my father. I have no 
doubt I shall find something to do." 

" Certainly you will, and I quite approve of 
your independence. Your father was clerk to 
John Ashworth, and a useful clerk, until he gave 
way to habits of intemperance. These habits 
were at the bottom of all his faults, and caused 
his death at last.' 9 

" I would rather hear no more about him, sir," 
said Gwil. " I was going out to America chiefly 
to see whether he was in a position to help me, 
or, if not, whether I could help him. But that 
is all over, and now I must look for something 
else to do." 

u Well," said Mr. Lucas, " I may be able to 
help you. Would you Kke the place of organist 
in a church in this town ? The situation is now 
vacant ; the salary is ^40 a year. You might 
take it at least while you look out for something 
else, and when I see an opening for you, I will 
not forget you." 

"ThankfUlIy, sir," said Gwil. "When may 
I enter upon my duties? I am passionately 
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fond of the organ, and I thank you from my 
heart." 

" Well, I think you may consider it settled." 

Gwil's heart was considerably lighter than when 
he had first seen Mr. Lucas's face in Goode & 
Barston's shop. 

Before he left, the latter once more took up the 
meladone. "This little instrument has charmed 
me very much," he said. "I should like to 
examine it more at my leisure, and show it 
to a friend of mine. Now, do you think it 
would be possible to have it made on a larger 
scale?" 

" Yes, sir," said Gwil eagerly. €I I made it 
more as a model than anything else. It might 
be made large enough to take the place of an 
organ in a large building." 

" Then leave it with me, if you can tear your- 
self away from it for a little while." And Gwil 
went away that evening feeling that he had left 
behind him his only friend, for he was accus- 
tomed to turn to his meladone for comfort in all 
his troubles. 

On his return to his lodgings John Wilson 
and his Polly were as much elated by his 
news as they had been depressed by his failure 
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at Goode & Barston's, and on the following Sunday 
went to St. Michael's Church, dressed in their best, 
to hear him play ; and thus he lived on in Vermont 
Street, endeavouring to be content with his narrow 
and circumscribed surroundings, solacing himself 
with the music which he drew from the splendid 
organ, and with his patron's promises of some- 
thing better in the future. 

" * Something better in the future ' — those 
were his words," thought Gwil ; and when that 
something better comes, I will write to Olwen, 
but not till then." When a month had passed, 
and still Mr. Lucas made no sign, but seemed 
to have entirely forgotten his promise, he still 
plodded on wearily, treading jhe dusty Liver- 
pool .streets, with thoughts and dreams that 
always harked back to the leafy woods, to the 
breezy hill-tops, and to a picture of a youth 
and maiden who roamed through shady glades 
together, or sat to watch the moonlight on the 
river, or listened to the corncrake in the meadows, 
until at last the tension became too great, the 
longing too acute, and he sat down one day and 
wrote to Olwen, telling her of all his disappoint- 
ments, of the abandonment of his project of 
going to America, of Mr. Lucas's kindness, 
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of the solace he derived from the grand old 
organ at St. Michael's, of the hopes of future 
advancement raised by his patron's promises ; and, 
although he referred in one tender message to the 
days of their journeying together, yet he carefully 
repressed the love which was burning in his 
heart, but which the memory of the vicar's 
words, "Gwil Parry is an honourable fellow," 
forbade him to express. 

John Wilson, who was accustomed to post 
Gwil's letters on his way to his workshop every 
afternoon, took this one as usual from the mantel- 
piece, unconscious of the importance of the 
missive ; and when Gwil, a moment afterwards, 
asked, "Where is my letter?" Mrs. Wilson 
informed him that her husband had taken it to 
the post, and he was satisfied ; but, as a matter of 
fact, that letter was delayed a whole fortnight, for 
John Wilson had forgotten it. When after- 
wards he found it in his pocket, he quietly slipped 
it into the letter-box, hoping delay was of no 
consequence, and would not be discovered. 

Thus was Olwen's anxious waiting explained by 
an oversight, and Gwil in his turn began to wait 
eagerly for an answer to his communication before 
his letter had reached Glynderw. A sense of 
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bitter disappointment hung brooding over him. 
What he had expected from the adoption of hi9 
models is difficult to say. Certainly a vague 
dream of success, of worldly advancement, had 
been suddenly crushed by the knowledge that the 
inventions had already been worked out ; and it 
was not only the loss of worldly gain that de- 
pressed him, but a certain missing of the intense 
pleasure of creation, which, to a romantic nature 
such as GwiTs, was a deep and abiding loss. As 
the hot, close weeks of summer passed on, he saw 
groups of happy families packed into cabs, driven 
off to various stations, on their way to lakes or 
hills or sea-coast, and the sight awoke within him 
a dull longing for the sound of the waves, for the 
breath of the salt west wind, for the shade of the 
woods at Rhosmor, for the silent flow of the river ; 
but as he trod the dusty streets he thrust back 
the memory of these things and tried to live in 
the present — the dull, uninteresting present, beyond 
which no future glowed with hopes of love and 
happiness and Olwen ! His face lost its bright, 
fresh eagerness, his eyes their sparkle and life, his 
steps grew staid and sober as the city man's must 
be, and he no longer walked up Thring Street 
with a jaunty, debonair manner of a man accus- 
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tomed to plenty of room. Indeed, he never 
walked up Thring Street at all, but avoided it 
carefully ; he hated the thought of Gopde & 
Barston's long shop-front, and he turned with 
distaste from the sight, or the whiz of machinery, — 
in fact, there had come into Gwil Parry's life the 
rush of the storm and the tempest, when it 
behoves the voyager to awake, to trim his sails, 
to watch his rudder ; when the storm is over, per- 
chance he still may reach a sunny shore in safety. 
It was Sunday evening, after service at St. 
Michael's Church, and Gwil, sitting on at the 
organ, continued to play for his own pleasure 
when the congregation had dispersed ; and on the 
long-drawn harmonies that flooded the church his 
thoughts returned to the songs and paeans of 
nature's worship. The sigh of the wind, the roar 
of the sea, the singing of the thrush, all were in 
his mind as he poured forth that flood of melody ; 
and who can blame him if his thoughts went back 
to that night at Rhosmor, when in the moonlit 
hall he played to the old man who sat on the stairs 
to listen, and to the slender girl hidden in the 
embrasure of the deep-set window ? Suddenly he 
was recalled to his surroundings by a hand on his 
shoulder. 
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"Excuse my interrupting you," said Mr. 
Lucas. "I could sit and listen to such music 
for hours, but I am in a hurry, and have some- 
thing important to say to you. Can you come 
home with me to supper ? " 

" Certainly, sir," said Gwil ; and the last soft 
chords died away in the aisles as he turned from 
the organ with a throb of hope in his heart. 

Out in the street Mr. Lucas entered at once 
upon the matter which interested him. 

"You have found nothing better to suit you 
than this post of organist, have you? Well, 
neither have I. The situation I had in view for 
you is filled. I will still bear you in mind, but 
I may not hear of anything else for a year or 
more. I have been thinking a good deal of you, 
and wishing I could help you ; but, do you know, 
my lad, skilled workmanship is absolutely necessary 
nowadays in almost every kind of employment, 
and you, you see " 

" Yes, sir, I know I am Jack of all trades ; 
and master of none, and there's the rub." 

" Exactly so. Now, why should you not turn 
to farming? It is, after all, the most delightful 
and the healthiest work. In fact, why not return 
to the soil ? " 
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" Most gladly would I do so, had I any soil to 
return to. Would you recommend me to take a 
place as farm labourer ? I am fond of work, and 
1 daresay I am not fitted for anything better than 
to plod my life away at 1 1 s. a week." 

" No, no, no 1 " said Mr. Lucas, taking a 
newspaper from his pocket and tapping with his 
finger on the advertisement sheet. " Now, read 
that. Why would not that suit you ? " 

And Gwil read, his face gradually kindling into 
animation, his heart throbbing with renewed hope 
and interest. 



CHAPTER XII 

"face to face" 

"AN invalid gentleman seeks a young man as 
** agent or steward over his property of 700 
acres, also as companion. Must have good edu- 
cation and manners. For particulars apply to 
Messrs. Ebbett & Lucas, Arbuthnott Road, 
Liverpool." 

This advertisement, which Gwil read as he 
walked beside Mr. Lucas, seemed to throw a new 
light upon everything. The grey street, the 
passers-by, the massive buildings, were all tinged 
with a roseate hue, and from the depths of 
depression and disappointment, Gwil's spirits sud- 
denly rose to a pitch of elation not perhaps 
entirely justified by the wording of the ad- 
vertisement. 

" Yesterday's date, you see," said Mr. Lucas, 
" so no time is lost. Now, that Lucas is my 
brother George. I lunched with him to-day, and 
find that the invalid gentleman is no other than 

*4» 16 
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Abel Hughes of Rhosmdr — your mothers cousin, 
in fact — and that of course set me thinking of 
you. Don't thank me, my lad — there's nothing 
in that" 

" Sir," said Gwil, stopping short in the street, 
"if I could get that situation I should be the 
happiest man on earth 1 " 

" You don't ask what the salary is. Well, 'tis 
a hundred a year — not much ; but it will 
be congenial occupation, I fancy, and that goes 
a long way." 

" Congenial ? — yes, in my deed ! To sow, and 
mow, and till at Rhosmor — I could never wish 
for a better fate." 

c< Have you ever seen it, then ? " asked 
Mr. Lucas. 

u Yes, sir ; I came round that way, and stayed 
two nights there, and thought it the prettiest 
place I had ever seen." 

" Well, of a sort ; but very lonely and cut off 
from the world. 'Twas a pity your Uncle Charles 
sold it when he went to America, for old Abel 
Hughes leads the life of a hermit, they say, and 
lets the place go to rack and ruin." 

c< How did it come to the present owner then ? " 
asked Gwil. 
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c< Well, that is easily explained. He (the younger 
brother) had more sentiment than Charles, and, 
having saved enough money before he retired 
from business, bought the old place from his 
brother. I think he has found it a white elephant 
though, as he is very delicate, and rather eccentric, 
they say." 

<c Yes," said Gwil, " but very pleasant and gentle 
in his manner. I played for him once or twice, 
and he seemed very pleased with my music." 

" Ah ! of course," said Mr. Lucas, " he is very 
musical — it runs in the fajnily. That will suit 
exactly." 

" Shall I wire," said Gwil, " or write ? " 

"You need do neither," replied the elder man, 
<c for you will meet my brother at supper, and 
we can settle it all then." 

For the rest of the evening Gwil felt as 
if he were walking upon air. What visions 
of woods, of mossy roofs, of doves, of music, . 
passed through his mind ! — of two happy beings 
to whom all these things were the wine of 
life ! But Olwen ! why had she not answered 
his letter ? Had she taken umbrage at his 
delay ? Impossible ! Had he not said, " If I 
have good news, I will write"? In spite of 
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his new hopes he spent another restless night, 
and before retiring to rest he wrote again, in- 
treating her to answer his letter by return of 
post. 

In the course of a few days, his application 
for the post of agent to Abel Hughes, Esquire, 
of Rhosm6r, was satisfactorily settled, and he ar- 
ranged to go down and take up his work as soon as 
the termination of his engagement at St Michael's 
could be effected. This would mean another 
fortnight, at the end of which time he determined 
to go round by Manchester, and see for himself 
what was the cause of Olwen's silence, for day 
after day he had waited in vain for an answer 
to his second letter, and daily and hourly his 
anxiety increased. 

Mr. Lucas still continued his friendly and 
generous interest in GwiL 

" How can I thank you, sir ? " said the latter 
at last when, before leaving, he called to say good- 
bye. "You have opened the doors of Paradise 
to me." 

" Come ! — come 1 Paradise ! That is rather 
strong, isn't it? No angels walking there, are 
there? Old Abel has no wife or daughter, 
has he?" 
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c< Oh no, sir, none at all," saFd Gwil ; but he 
thought as he turned away down the dusty street 
to the station, " Paradise ? yes ; and I have seen 
one angel walking there whatever." 

One breezy morning before the month was 
out, the fleecy clouds drifting across the blue 
sky reminded Gwil of the day when he and 
Olwen sat on the moor above Aberlaswen, before 
beginning the descent into the valley where 
Rhosmdr nestled in its woods. 

"Well," he thought, as he settled himself into 
the railway-carriage, "I must be an ungrateful 
wretch to be so glad to turn my back upon a 
place where I have met with so much kindness ; 
but, dear anwl 1 there's no doubt that I am like 
the sea-holly — born and bred on the sea-shore, 
it will not live anywhere else. Olwen and I, 
why, we would die of longing if we had to live 
in a town. What a slow train this is ! " And 
he chafed and fretted through the journey, which 
at last ended in the station of another busy town. 
" Out of the frying-pan into the fire," he mut- 
tered as he emerged from the dim station into 
the murky air, for it was one of those dreary days 
in Manchester when the knowledge that outside 
the circle of its smoke the sun is shining and the 
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sky is blue only deepens the gloom that hangs 
over the spirits. But no gloom had power to 
influence Gwil as he turned his steps towards 
Westerham Road. He remembered every step 
of the way. Here was the room where they 
had sat at their last meal together — how 
pale and nervous she had looked as they drew 
near Glynderw ! 

Oh well 1 the separation would be over soon — 
a word from him, a look into Olwen's eyes, and 
all would be explained. One fear only oppressed 
him. Had she flagged under the altered circum- 
stances of her life ? And as he reached the tree 
at the gate under which they had spoken their 
last words, he stopped a moment to try to over- 
come the unreasonable fears that weighed him. 

" Is Miss Meyric at home? " The words seemed 
to choke him, and he stared at the trim servant 
as she answered demurely, 

"No, sir." 

"Not in? Where is she, then? When will 
she be in ? " 

u I don't know," answered the maid. cc She is 
not living here now." 

<€ Not living here ! " gasped Gwil. c< Dear anwl I 
what do you mean ? " 
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The Welsh exclamation, the pallor that over- 
spread his face, seemed to touch some chord of 
sympathy in the girl's heart, for she offered him 
a chair, and, speaking in her own native language, 
said, "I am Welsh, too, sir. There's sorry I 
am to give you bad news ! Did you expect to 
find her here ? " 

" Yes, of course. Will you explain to me 
how it is I don't find her? What has become 
of her?" 

"Well, indeed, that's what we don't know. 
She disappeared from here quite suddenly, and 
she not half recovered from a fever. Master 
and mistress have done all in their power to 
find her, but they have never found nor sign nor 
sound of her, and it is now quite a month since 
she ran away." 

" Ran away ! — a month ago ! What do you 
mean ? Where can she be ? Let me see your 
mistress." 

"Oh! they are both from home, sir — master 
and mistress ; so upset they were about Miss 
Meyric's disappearance that they were quite ill, 
especially master." 

"Were they kind to her?" 

"Oh yes, very kind. They were very fond 
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of her, and made as much of her as if she 
were their own daughter. Oh yes, indeed they 
did." 

« But I must see some one/ 9 said GwiL " Who 
can give me some information ? Gone ! Dis- 
appeared! What does it mean? I tell you I 
must find her. I left her safely at this door 
when she came here, and Mr. and Mrs. Peris-Jones 
must answer to me for her safety since ! " 
and he sat down on the chair which the 
maid pressed upon him, quite overcome by his 
feelings. 

" There's a pity, sir! No one has seen her, 
nor heard of her. The police have been trying 
to find her, but they have failed." 

" Police? What have they to do with her? 
O my God! what she has suffered 1 Tell 
me all about it. Did you say she had been 
ill?" 

"Well, yes, indeed, a fever she caught, and 
the mistress she sent for a hospital nurse, 
and Dr. Bryce to attend her. Oh yes, she 
was well nursed. But was she related to you, 
sir?" 

"No," said Gwil. "But why did she run 
away ? " 
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"Well," answered the girl reluctantly, C< I 
think mistress heard something about her ways 
before she came here, and she spoke about it 
to her, and I suppose she couldn't bear that 
they found out about her, so she ran away to 
hide herself/ 9 

€< Olwen hide herself! " exclaimed Gwil. " That 
beautiful, pure girl run away to hide herself! 
How dare you say such a thing ? " and he started 
to his feet. " I tell you J must find her. Let 
me see ! Where had I better go ? To the 
doctor ! Where does he live ? " 

At this moment the cook entered the hall 
and joined eagerly in the conversation* " There's 
no doubt she was a bad lot," she said, "for 
master and mistress treated her as if she was a 
princess. Ach-y-fi ! 'twas enough to sicken one 
to see how they pomped her up. Take you my 
advice, sir, and don't trouble any more about 
her ; she's not worth it. Tramping about the 
world, we heard, with a strange man before she 
came here, and then running away from the 
house." 

" Are you all gone mad ? " said Gwil, li or am 
I mad?" 

c< Don't you believe it, sir ? " said the maid ; 
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to which question Gwil only answered with a 
scornful look. 

" Shall I bring you a cup of tea, sir ? " for he 
had grown haggard and white. 

"No, nol Forgive my rudeness, but I am 
stricken to the heart Let me get out— let me 
do something to find her/ 9 

" Dr. Bryce lives at the bottom of this road," 
said the servants in a breath ; " his brass plate is 
on the gate/ 9 And in a few moments Gwil was 
hurrying down the road, and fortunately finding 
the doctor was at home, was soon face to face 
with him in the consulting-room. 

Here again he could gain but little information 
that the servants at Glynderw had not already 
given him. 

" A sad thing ! " Dr. Bryce said — cc a most 
mysterious thing! Miss Meyric was but half 
recovered from her serious illness — she was not 
strong enough to go far; but what became of 
her still remains an unsolved problem. The 
nurse, I believe, knew something of her, but 
nothing good, I fear; and that surprises me 
greatly, for she appeared to me to be a sweet 
and innocent girl." 

u Who was the nurse ? Where is she ? " said 
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Gwil. <c Perhaps I could learn something from 
her that would help me to find her, for find her 
I will, if she still lives." 

"Here is the nurse's address," said the doctor, 
who was evidently in a hurry, for he looked at 
his watch once or twice. " At present I have an 
engagement to keep, but if I can do anything 
more for you later, I shall be very glad. Nothing 
in my whole practice has ever grieved and 
upset me more than this girl's mysterious dis- 
appearance." 

While he had been speaking Gwil had un- 
folded the little paper with the nurse's address, 
and as his eyes caught the name, he started 
violently. <c Where is the hospital ? " he cried. 
"Let me face this nurse." 

"Well! that is where I am going," said the 
doctor, " and if you like I will drive you there. 
We can see her at once. An excellent nurse," 
he said as they drove away — "a most valuable 
creature ! She has been my right hand in several 
bad cases." 

Gwil said nothing, but pressed his white lips 
together. 

" Poor young fellow ! " thought the doctor — 
" he seems badly hit. I wonder what relation he 
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was to this slippery girl ! None at all, perhaps, 
but a sweetheart." 

"I am afraid," he said aloud, "that this has 
been a great shock to you. Were you well ac- 
quainted with Miss Olwen Meyric? Related, 
perhaps ? " 

cc No," said Gwil absently — " not related ; but 
I knew her well." 

" I can testify that her uncle and aunt treated 
her as they would a child of their own. Before 
her illness they did everything to make her 
life happy, introduced her into the best society, 
and during her illness spared neither expense nor 
trouble in the care of her, and I saw that she 
had the best hospital nurse." 

cc That's the woman I want to see," said Gwil, 
trembling with suppressed eagerness. " Bring me 
face to face with her." 

"Just what we're going to do," said the 
doctor coolly, thinking to himself, " These irascible 
Welsh expect the world to be set on fire when 
their hearts are touched." 

When at last they reached the hospital, Gwil 
had controlled his feelings sufficiently to follow 
the doctor with outward calmness into one of 
the wards, where he inquired for Nurse Price ; 
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and when at the end of the long room a blue- 
and-white figure appeared, Gwil watched her 
approach with such a look of concentrated 
anger in his eyes that the doctor remarked, 
" If you want to gain any information, you 
had better address the nurse calmly and respect- 
fully." 

"Oh yes; I understand," said Gwil. In 
another moment Kitty Price had approached near 
enough to recognise the tall, broad-shouldered 
man who had come in with the doctor. 

11 Gwil Parry ! " she exclaimed. " Dear anwl 1 
how are you?" She held out her hand, and 
between the red lips the small teeth showed white 
and cruel. 

But Gwil ignored the outstretched hand and 
amply said, "Yes, 'tis I. I suppose you ex- 
pected me, Kitty Price. I have come to ask 
you what has become of Miss Olwen Meyric 
I left her safely at the door of Glynderw. I have 
a right to know what has become of her." 

A scarlet flush coloured the girl's face, her 
black eyebrows met across her forehead, and 
her glittering black eyes flashed a challenge at 
Gwil. 

" A right to know ? Well, I suppose we have 
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all the same right, but we none of us do know. 
We can only say that she disappeared suddenly 
from the house where everything was done for 
her happiness and comfort." 

u Why, then, did she run away ? " said Gwil. 

"Well, 'tis possible that she may have been 
delirious. She had had a violent fever, and had 
been quite off her head. I nursed her well and 
carefully, and she got better. Then, Gwil Parry, 
and not till then, I told Mrs. Peris-Jones, as I 
thought it was my duty to do, what a strange 
life she had been living from the time of her 
leaving Llanidris Vicarage until her arrival at 
Glynderw. Can you blame me for having done 
so?" 

cc Certainly not," interpolated Dr. Bryce. 

Gwil took no notice, but seized the nurse's two 
wrists, and holding them as in a vice, compelled her 
to look at him while he stared fixedly at her, the 
blue clear eyes of honesty and candour into the 
glittering black orbs of deceit and malice. She 
did not flinch, however, but returned his stare 
boldly. 

" What did you say about her ? " he asked. 

"That she had spent that fortnight in the 
company of a man who tramped about the 
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woods and mountains with her. Wasn't that 
true?" 

Gwil dropped her hands, and a strange, wistful 
sadness came into his eyes. " Quite true," he 
said ; cc and what evil construction did you put 
upon that ? " 

"I didn't trouble to put any construction 
upon it, but Mrs. Peris-Jones seemed shocked 
at it." 

" As you knew she would be ? " 

" Of course, as any one else would. Ask Dr. 
Bryce if he thinks it was proper behaviour." 

Dr. Bryce only shook his head, pressing his 
lips tightly together. 

"Well! I don't care," said Gwil, "what you 
or any one think. It is quite true that I met 
Olwen Meyric on her way to Manchester. I was 
on my way to Liverpool, and we travelled 
together for a week or more. They were nine 
days of as pure and unalloyed happiness as will 
not fell to the share of either of you. The plain 
truth is, then, that you, by your wicked suggestions 
and suspicions, drove this innocent creature, still 
weak from her long illness, out into the cold, 
hard streets of a large town, friendless and alone. 
Woman, I know your malicious disposition, and 
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1 know how your cruel taunts goaded and 
wounded her — a girl whose pure nature you are 
incapable of understanding. Tou know that it 
is in my power to blast your reputation in this 
hospital." And speaking in Welsh, he added a 
few words that made the bold face blanch* 

" Stay ! " said Dr. Bryce. " I cannot have our 
best nurse threatened. We hold a very high 
opinion of her, and nothing that you could say 
would shake that opinion." 

" I know better than that," said Gwil ; c< but I 
am not going to make any accusations against her. 
I only want her to tell me what has become of 
Olwen Meyric." 

€€ I don't know," said Kitty Price. « On my 
oath, I'm telling you the truth — I know nothing 
more than this* I took her dinner up to her 
sitting-room, for she was not considered well 
enough to dine downstairs. Mrs. Peris-Jones had 
just told her her opinion of her, so she was sulky 
when I went in, and said, c You can take it away ; 
I will have none of it/ So I took it away, and 
then I went to tell Mrs. Peris-Jones ; and when I 
returned to the sitting-room, Olwen Meyric had 
gone — how or where, we never found out. And 
that is all I know." And turning to her native 
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tongue, she said, "Gwil Parry, if I had any- 
thing more to tell you, I would do so. Surely 
you would not injure a countrywoman by mak- 
ing charges against her which you could not 
substantiate ? " 

"No!" said Gwil, in English. "I will leave 
you here in your smug respectability. I have told 
you, sir," he said, turning to Dr. Bryce, " that 
Miss Olwen Meyric and I travelled together for 
nine days. I am going to search the world for 
her till I find her ; and for those who cannot 
understand the pure happiness of our simple and 
idyllic companionship I feel only pity. I thank 
you for driving me here, sir " ; and he turned 
to go, but Dr. Bryce laid his hand on his arm. 

" Stop ! " he said. " Young man, let me tell 
you before you go that I thoroughly believe in 
your honour and innocence. You were imprudent, 
that you will allow." 

<c I see it now," said Gwil, " and I thank you, 
sir, for your confidence. Believe me, it is not 
misplaced " ; and he walked down the ward with 
his head erect, and the haughty flush of pride 
suffusing his face, but in his heart was a crushing 
weight of sore anxiety. Out again in the dusty 
street he stood a moment, uncertain where to turn 

17 
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his steps. He was feeling the fatigue of his 
journey, and his nerves were overwrought by the 
excitement of the last few hours. But sleep and 
rest in ease and comfort, while Olwen was perhaps 
wearily treading the unfriendly ways of a city, 
perhaps penniless, perhaps hungry and footsore ? — 
the thought was intolerable, and he walked on, 
finding his way again, as if instinctively, to the 
tree at Glynderw gate, where he had parted from 
her. Here he stood in silent and bitter thought, 
while the moon shone down upon the white 
suburban road with a poor semblance of the 
brilliant light which had silvered the glades of 
Rhosm6r. 

Gwil waved his hand towards it with a hard 
smile. " I have seen you look more beautiful," 
he said ; " I have been more happy under your 
beams. But now to work ! " And looking at the 
branching of the roads at the corner opposite 
Glynderw, he thought "She stood here in her 
misery ! She chose one of these roads — which 
would it be ? This one looks the least frequented 
— she would want to hide. Olwen to hide her- 
self ! M And he followed the road which in reality 
led in a contrary direction to the one which she 
had taken. 
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Up and down the dusty streets he went, lighted 
only by the glare of the lamps, peering in every 
shadow, searching in every alley, yet dreading to 
find a forlorn and hapless girl without hope, without 
courage, without money. And when morning 
dawned, it found him, of course, unsuccessful in 
his search. 

Every day during the next fortnight a man 
with pale and haggard face, with hurrying, nervous 
footsteps, might be seen haunting the streets of 
Manchester. Every police-station, every work- 
house, every servants' registry office that he could 
hear of, Gwil visited, but in vain — nowhere could 
he find a trace of Olwen Meyric ! His last visit 
was to Glynderw once more, where Mrs. Peris- 
Jones received him with cold severity. It would 
be useless to reiterate Gwil's hopeless questions, 
the lady's indignant replies. 

" I have no niore to tell you," she said at last, 
drawing herself up haughtily ; " and I must say I 
am surprised at your presumption in coming here 
at all, considering that, according to your own 
showing, you are the man who has brought dis- 
grace upon my orphan niece. I had introduced 
her into the best society ; her place there, of course, 
she has lost for ever." 
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There was a curious smile on Gwil's face as he 
answered, ic I would wish to take this opportunity, 
madam, of thanking you for the kindness which 
you showed her, for which I know she feels deeply 
grateful, wherever she may be. For your subsequent 
suspicions and complete misconception of her 
character I forgive you, as I see now, what never 
dawned upon me or Olwen in our happy wander- 
ings by wood and mountain, that in the eyes of 
the * world/ which did not exist for us, our com- 
panionship might appear indiscreet and repre- 
hensible ; but that you should have any worse 
suspicions regarding us only arouses in me the 
most profound pity. As for society, in which you 
say she has lost her place, such a word, like the 
* world,' was not in our vocabulary. Let me but 
find .Olwen Meyric, and the moors; the shores, 
the woods of our native land will provide us with 
all the society that we desire and are fitted 
for. Good-bye, madam, and again I thank you 
for your kindness to Olwen." 

"Young man, I think it is my duty before 
you go to tell you how disgraceful and improper I 
consider your behaviour. I can only hope that both 
you and the unhappy girl whom you are seeking 
may have your eyes opened to the seriousness 
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of your offence against the laws of society and 
morality." 

Gwil made no further answer, but with a bow 
as stiff as Mrs. Peris- Jones's withdrew, leaving 
her well pleased that she had at least had the 
opportunity of expressing to the delinquent her 
sense of outraged propriety. What remained for 
him now? In another week he was due at 
Rhosm6r. How could he face its mossy roof, its 
yellow walls, alone ? How could he tread those 
woodland paths without her who had shone upon 
him through the sunlight, who had smiled upon 
him through the flowers, and who had spoken to 
him in the song of the birds ? 

Now the river would whisper in the rushes, 
the doves would coo in the woods, the moon 
would shine down on the meadows, but all would 
be empty, and his heart would cry aloud for 
Olwen ! Suddenly he remembered Seba, and the 
thought of her brought a gleam of hope into his 
mind. He wondered he had not sooner thought 
of the probability of Olwen's having turned towards 
Wales when, insulted and ashamed, she stood 
outside the gate of Glynderw. " Why, of course," 
he said, <c where would a wounded heart find 
more solace than in Seba's company?" and a 
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strong new hope awoke within him that at the 
end of his journey he would find Olwen under 
the overhanging eaves of Seba's cottage. Never- 
theless, it was a grave and saddened man who one 
morning in the following week took his ticket 
for Tremathryn, the little station to which he had 
driven with Olwen, when together they had turned 
from their rural solitude to dwell in the haunts 
of men. 

Was he nearing the end of his anxieties ? 
Was it possible that but eight miles separated him 
from Olwen? Had there been any kind of 
conveyance to be procured, he would have driven 
those eight miles ; but there was none, so he set 
off to walk the distance with a swinging step and 
a lighter heart than he had had for weeks. Yes, 
surely this strong presentiment of happiness 
pointed to a fulfilment of his desires and to an 
end of his troubles ! 

It was late in the twilight when he reached 
the top of the moor above the Rhosmor wood. 
Down the rugged path he went, picturing to 
himself the light and graceful figure of the girl 
who had tripped beside him when he was there 
last, following the narrow path by the river, where 
the meadow-sweet and loose-strife were shedding 
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their blossoms— on, on to the little garden gate 
where he had heard the bees humming in the 
afternoon, and the sweet monotonous voice readihg, 
" For every beast of the forest is Mine, and the 
cattle upon a thousand hills. I know all the 
fowls of tb ; mountains ! " 

He pushed the little gate open. The garden 
looked strangely uncared for. The house door was 
open, and Gwil's heart sank like lead as he entered, 
to find nothing but the bare, white-washed walls, 
nothing but the clear, shadowless twilight ! Once 
he ventured to call, " Seba, where are you ? " 
but there was no answer — nothing but the sound 
of the flowing river ! 



CHAPTER XIII 

ALONE IN THE WORLD 

A BOUT a month after the foregoing events 
•** Mary Nugent stood at her cottage door, 
waving good-bye to a girl who stopped fre- 
quently to wave in return as she neared a bend 
in the road. 

Once round the corner, she knew she would 
lose sight of the tiny abode that had sheltered her so 
hospitably, and must face the world again, alone 
and unprotected She had borne up bravely as 
she wished Mary Nugent good-bye ; but as soon 
as she lost sight of her, her mind was full of fears 
and anxieties. 

For a month she had remained in the cottage, 
nursed by the mistress of the house, and little 
less considered by the good man. She paid 
them, of course, as far as she was able, but felt, 
as she walked briskly along the high-road, that no 
money could repay the kindness that she had 
received. 

264 
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a A whole month I have been resting," she 
said; "now I must make up for lost time." She 
walked bravely on, always towards the south- 
west, irresistibly drawn towards Rhosm6r, to 
Seba's gentle face, to the warm clasp of her 
hand! 

She had but a few shillings remaining in her 
pocket ; her grey dress was worn and frayed, her 
shoes were ominously thin. She had lost the 
glow of enjoyment which had sweetened her path 
through the woods of Coed-du, for deep down in 
her heart there was always the weary questioning, 
why had not Gwil written to her ? and now, if he 
did write, she would never receive his letter, for 
who at Glynderw would trouble to forward it to 
her ? and had they wished to do so, they would not 
know where to send it. No! she had got into 
a tangled maze, and her only hope of relief was 
in reaching Rhosmor, where at least she would 
find Seba to sympathise with her. 

All that day she walked on steadily, rejoicing to 
feel that, as she proceeded on her way, the exercise 
and the fresh country air restored to her in some 
measure the strength and energy which she had 
lost in her sudden breakdown ; and when, after 
three days' journeying, she found herself really in 
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Wales, the rugged old hills towering above her, 
the rugged old language sounding like music in 
her ears, her spirits rose, and she called to mind, 
with some of her former confidence, her father's 
favourite words, " Behold the birds of the air, 
for they have neither storehouse nor barn, and 
yet He careth for them." Yes ! He would care 
for her ; she would surely hear something of Gwil 
at Rhosmdr ; and with renewed hope she pressed 
on her way. 

It was late on a cool grey evening in September 
when she entered Tremathryn, weary and worn 
and, truth to tell, very hungry, for she had 
spent her last sixpence early in the day, and now 
had still eight miles to walk. There was no 
thought now of the jaunting-car with the good 
horse and the fat boy-driver ; but she must tramp 
on alone under the fast-falling darkness. The 
thought of Seba's kind face, the tiny fire where 
the crickets Chirped so cheerfully, awoke a warm 
glow of hope and comfort in her heart ! What 
mattered it if she were hungry ? Seba would have 
supper ready — the bowl of broth or the cup of tea. 
What mattered it that her feet were tired and 
blistered ? In Seba's cottage there would be rest 
and comfort, and perhaps — who knew ? — the letter 
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which she longed for, for surely Gwil would know 
that here she would return some day ; and yet how 
vague was the hope, how small was the chance ! 
for how would he guess that Glynderw had been 
no resting-place for her ? 

Her footsteps dragged more and more heavily 
as she drew near the moor above the valley of 
Rhosmor. Here was the tree under which they 
had sat at the top of the wood ; down below them 
the precipitous bank wooded to the bottom, 
where the silent river gleamed through the 
branches ; here was the steep path to the water's 
edge, where the loose-strife and meadow-sweet 
were withered and brown ; under the darkening 
sky the river seemed to murmur and sigh ; and 
Olwen hastened along the path with eager desire 
for rest and comfort. Here was the little gate ; 
she clicked the handle, and entered. In the soft 
gloom it seemed strangely silent ; the door 
was dosed, no light streamed from the tiny 
window ; and as she lifted the wooden latch 
her heart sank with a dire foreboding. 

What did it mean ? She called very gently 
into the gloom, " Seba ! — Seba ! " but there was no 
answer from the empty rooms— only her own 
Voice echoed from the bare walls ; and realising 
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that Seba was absent, that there was neither 
welcome nor warmth nor food for her, with a 
pitiful cry the worn-out girl fell to the ground, 
not unconscious, but as if unable to bear up 
longer against her weariness and hunger. 

Her limbs had fallen into as easy a position as 
was possible on the hard stone floor, and realising 
her helplessness and homelessness, she lay still in 
her misery, and from sheer fatigue fell asleep, with 
the words "They have neither storehouse nor 
barn, and yet He careth for them " on her lips. 

The moon rose full and round, and looked in 
upon her through the window, but still she slept ; 
and the sunshine was flooding the empty cottage 
when at last she opened her eyes, and remembered 
where she was ! 

How homeless! how hopeless! Her first 
thoughts were of the happy home at Llanidris, 
where she had been her father's idol, where Posy 
had watched and tended her, where every morning 
the plentiful breakfast awaited her in the cosy 
parlour. Ah ! what was this gnawing pain within 
her ? Hunger — gaunt hunger had come to dwell 
with her ; and she rose to her feet with a desperate 
attempt to trust implicitly in the words that had 
so often brought her comfort, il Neither storehouse 
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nor barn, and yet He careth for them." " Now," 
she said, " is the time to prove those words. No 
lone bird on the mountain could be poorer than 
I am : if He careth for them, He will care for 
me. 

She passed into the little white-washed room in 
which she had slept so soundly when she was here 
last, when the strains of GwiTs music had seemed to 
flow through her dreams. Now the bare white walls 
spoke of nothing but loss and emptiness. At the 
low casement window, round which the honey- 
suckle and roses still twined, she fell on her 
knees, and as she prayed for help a violent fit of 
sobbing shook her frame. She had not wept for 
weeks, for she had fought bravely with her 
misfortunes ; but having once given way, and 
opened the floodgates of her tears, they flowed 
freely. 

It was soothing to be able to weep where no 
one could hear her. " Oh, Seba ! dear Seba ! " 
she cried. " I loved you, though I had not known 
you long. Are you gone too far to help me ? " 
The breath of the breeze came in through the open 
window, laden with the scents of the sunrise hour. 
She dried her eyes, and listened. On its sigh 
there came to her an overflowing sense of tender 
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sympathy, and she rose from her knees not only 
with a firmer trust in God, but with a strong 
feeling that the bare cottage was no longer empty, 
that out of the silence some gentle hands were 
stretched towards her. " Seba," she said, " you 
are not gone far : you are here ; you are helping 
me ; you are cheering me. I am going out with 
more courage in my heart to face the world 
again " ; and with fresh energy awakening within 
her, she slung her knapsack more firmly on her 
back, and turned with steady footsteps away from 
the cottage door, down the path to the boat-house, 
which, alas ! was empty ; and sitting for a moment 
on the river's bank, she took a farewell look across 
the stream to the Rhosmor woods. 

Under the trees the shadows were dark and 
brown ; through their tops the sun was glinting 
into their depths ; the rooks were cawingj and 
she heard the pigeons cooing on the Rhosm6r 
roof. Ah ! how clearly she pictured them preen- 
ing themselves on the mossy old gables I " Did 
the old man still live in the house ? " she wondered. 
<c Who tended him now in Seba's place ? " And 
her heart ached with intolerable longing for the 
days that were no more. 

At last she rose, and following a path through 
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the fields, reached Werngoppa, where Gwil had 
worked the day before they had journeyed to 
Manchester. 

The cows were in the yard — 'twas milking time 
— and she looked with longing eyes at the milk 
frothing into the pails. She flushed to the roots 
of her hair when the milkmaid turned round, 
asking roughly, " What you want here ? " Was 
she, then, so shabby and tattered that the maid 
had mistaken her for a beggar? Yet in truth 
a beggar she was. " I am coming to ask the 
mistress for work," she said. " Is there anything 
I could do here, do you think ? " 

" There's the mistress," said Madlen, pointing 
to a fat woman crossing the yard ; and Olwen 
made her way towards her. 

With the same hard look and rough tones 
the woman addressed her. " What is it, 
then," she said, " brings you tramping here so 
early?" 

" I came to ask," said Olwen, " could you give 
me work in the house, ma'am ? I am anxious to 
work, and would do anything." 

" Caton pawb, no ! " said the woman. u We 
have plenty of servants." 

With a pang of disappointment Olwen turned 
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away, and something in the expression of her face 
touched the farmer's wife. 

" Would you like a bowl of bread and milk ? " 
she said. 

"Yes, ma'am, indeed," said Olwen, "and 
thank you.' 9 And with an eager look of expecta- 
tion, she followed the woman to the farmhouse 
door. 

" You can sit here in the porch," she said ; 
and Olwen thankfully obeyed. In a few moments 
the woman returned with a large bowl of milk 
filled with lumps of barley bread. Olwen took 
it gratcfiiUy — ah ! how delicious it was !— and 
when she had emptied the bowl, seeing that she 
had eaten hungrily, the farmer's wife asked, 
"Would you like more?" 

" If you please," said Olwen. " I had no supper 
last night, and so I am rather hungry to-day." 
And while she ate her second bowlful, she ventured 
to ask a question. "The cottage by the river 
where the old boat was kept, where is the woman 
gone?" 

" Oh ! Seba? She's gone the way of all flesh 
— she is dead." 

" Dead ! " said Olwen sorrowfully. " I was 
afraid 'twas so, when I saw the empty house." 
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cc Did you know her, then ? " 

" Yes, I was lodging with her when I went by 
this way in May. • She was quite well then." 

"Ah, yes, poor thing I She was quite well all 
her life, I'm thinking, for she died in her sleep. 
One day the old man at Rhosmor missed her, and 
he sent a girl from the farm over the river to 
see what had become of her. She was lying quite 
still in bed, with her head on the pillow and 
her hand under her cheek. Oh yes, there's no 
doubt Seba had heard a call in the night, and 
had gone straight home to Heaven, for she was 
a saintly woman, and walked in the paths of 
salvation." 

" Oh yes, indeed I " said Olwen ; cc and 'tis a 
dreadful trouble to me to lose her." 

u H'm ! " said the woman thoughtfully ; " and 
now you are looking for work. Well, go you 
down to Aberlaswen — there's Timmy-the-ferry 
wants a servant to do his work and to row the 
boat across the river." 

" Well, thank you, ma'am, and good morning," 
said Olwen, turning away. 

The woman looked after her, puzzled. " She's 
not a tramp," she thought, "and she's not a 
beggar ; but, dear anwl I $h« was hungry." 

18 
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Down at Aberlaswen under the crisp September 
sun the waves were racing over the beach as if 
in frolicsome play, rattling the shingle and tossing 
up the spray in snowy showers -that turned to 
gold- 
Here was the wild-rose bush from which she 
had gathered a spray for GwiTs buttonhole ; the 
roses were gone, and the scarlet haws had replaced 
them. 

There was the rock on the shore where the 
gipsy girl had told her fortune ; and again Olwen 
recalled her words, " I see a dark woman bend- 
ing over you. Beware of her ; she will work 
you evil." 

Had the sorrows which she had gone through, 
then, been fore-ordained by cruel fate ? Were 
there more in store for her ? These and many 
more anxieties came trooping into heir heart, and 
she looked out over the broad blue sea until, 
pressing onwards, she reached the village and passed 
the post-office. Yes, passed it with no thought 
of entering, but stopped as if controlled by a 
sudden impulse, and entering, asked in a dull, 
impassive voice, " Is there a letter for me — Olwen 
Meyric?" 

" Let me see ! " said the woman. ll Why, yes, 
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there was about three weeks ago. I put it here," 
she said, hunting on the shelves. <c Here it is " ; 
and she handed to Olwen a blue envelope addressed 
in a bold, strong hand, just such another as Kitty 
Price had taken out of her pocket and read to her 
patient. 

Olwen took it in her hand, and stood as if 
dazed for a moment, so little had she expected 
any news of Gwil from this direction. 

"Dear me, Miss fach, you are looking very 
bad 1 " said the woman. " You bin ill, I should 
think!" 

" Yes," said Olwen, glad of the excuse ; " I 
have been ill twice since I left Aberlaswen, so I 
thought I had better come back here again to 
get well, for I was never ill before' in all my 
life." 

"B't shwr, 'merchi-i, you did quite right. 
Oh ! you'll soon get well here. Go you out and 
read your letter in the air, and leave your basket 
here, if you like ; you are not looking very strong 
to carry it." 

The sympathetic tones touched the girl's heart, 
so little used to kindness now ; her voice 
trembled and her lips quivered a little as she 
slipped off her knapsack, and laid it on the 
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counter, more to show her confidence in the 
woman than for her own comfort. With an 
eager longing to read the letter, which she kept 
firmly clasped in her hand, she went out to the 
rocky road, and down to the shore, where she 
sought and found the very rock upon which 
she and Gwil had sat with the gipsy crouched 
at their feet. 

* Oh, Olwen 1 Olwen ! ° Gwil began, " where 
are you, f 'anwylid? What has become of you ? 
is the continual cry of my heart ; I have sought 
for you in vain, until hope at last has almost 
died out— almost, not quite, for without a little 
of it I could not live. What unreasoning fancy 
makes me address this to Aberlaswen, I don't know. 
Some faint hope that when you escaped from 
the cruel persecution of that fiend Kitty Price 
you turned your footsteps back towards the dear 
old paths. When I have satisfied myself that 
I have left no stone unturned here, then I will 
search at Aberlaswen, at Rhyd-y-ser, at Rhosmor ; 

and then Oh, Olwen ! I cannot give you up. 

Surely the same world holds us still. 

"Why did you not answer my first letter, 
telling you how I had failed to sell my inventions ? 
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Can it be that you did not receive it ? Then yqp 
do not know how sad and crushed I felt. But 
then my second, telling you of better prospects, 
and of my love, dearest Olwen ? — for with brighter 
hopes I felt no longer debarred by the memory 
of your father's words. Very modest prospects 
they were, but for you and me sufficient to live 
in a little cottage like Seba's. Now I want you> 
Olwen. Oh ! write to me, if you get this letter ; 
address to John Wilson, 4, Vermont Street, 
Liverpool, and he will send it to me. 

il What is the use of writing this ? You will 
perhaps never receive it. But once again I must 
tell you, Olwen, how I am longing to find 
you. I am going to Glynderw to question 
your uncle and aunt, for the latter were not at 
home when I called there. I have spoken to 
Kitty Price, the devil who has worked this 
mischief, but I have gained no clue to your 
whereabouts. And now to search every corner of 
this grey town. Oh that we two were once 
more roaming the world together ! Do you re- 
member how 1 planned to break in upon your 
stiff, formal, town life, and call, * Come, Olwen — 
come to the woods again, come and lead the free, 
happy, gipsy life with me once .more' ? How often 
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have I had that call in my heart ! It is no use 
writing it here ; God grant I may tell you myself 
some day soon — oh 1 soon — soon. I have happy 
news to give you, dearest, if only I can find 
you." 

When she had come to the end of the letter, 
Olwen burst into a flood of tears — tears from the 
depths of her past despair, tears from the deeper 
wells of her consolation and her abounding joy. 
Gwil was true, had not forgotten her, was seeking 
for her ! She returned to the post-office with 
so altered an expression on her face that the 
post-mistress, who had thought over the frayed 
dress and worn shoes, and, moreover, had con- 
sidered the emptiness of the knapsack, thought 
it a pity to lose this opportunity of satisfying 
her curiosity. 

" You walking far, Miss fach ? " she began ; 
but Olwen was in no mood for gossip apparently. 
<c Not very," she said. " Can I have a sheet of 
paper and an envelope ? I want to write a letter 
at once, but I cannot pay you to-day." 

" B't shwr, 'merch-i, to-morrow will do, or any 
day ; and the little round table in the kitchen to 
write on, if you like." 
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" No, thank you ; 'tis only a few words I have 
to write" ; and, supplied with materials, she wrote 
hastily : 

" Oh, Gwil ! I am here in Aberlaswen at the 
ferry, waiting for you. Come soon — soon ! 
" Yours as before, 

"Olwen Meyric." 

She folded and stamped it, even taking the 
precaution of sealing it, and Mrs. Jones looked at 
it with intense curiosity. What could it be that 
this shabby girl was writing? A begging letter, 
no doubt ; and she read the address with undis- 
guised interest. 

It was the custom at Aberlaswen post-office 
to examine every letter closely, and to tear open 
the corners of every parcel, as if frayed in the 
post. 

Gwil Parry, Esq. 

c/o Mr. John Wilson, 

4, Vermont Street, 
Liverpool. 

"Dear anwl! who could it be?" and she 
returned eagerly to her inquiries, repeating her 
first question, "Are you going far?" 
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"I don't know/ 1 answered Olwen, acutely 
conscious of the letter in her pocket. " I meant 
to go and stay with Seba, who looked after 
Rhosmdr." 

" Seba'r Donddu ? She's dead, poor thing ! 
But I don't know what am I saying 'poor 
thing ' for ; they say her face had such a 
smile upon it when they found her, that 'twas 
plain to see what kind of a greeting was waiting 
for her when she had crossed the river of death." 

" Yes, I'm sure, indeed," said Olwen. " I 
have never seen such a sweet face, and never 
knew such a kind woman, except, indeed, Posy 
her sister, my old nurse." 

" Posy, her sister ? Dear anwl ! 'tis she is 
coming to take care of the old man at Rhosmdr, 
instead of Seba. They say he wrote to her, and 
she's coming in a month's time." 

" Posy ! " exclaimed Olwen — " coming here in 
a month's time ! Oh, Mrs. Jones ! 'tis too good 
news to be true." And quite overcome by the 
delightful thought, she sat down on an open 
sack of peas to recover herself. 

" Caton pawb ! are you going to faint, Miss 
finch ? " said the woman, coming round the 
counter. 
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€€ Oh no, indeed ! " said Olwen, bravely recalling 
her self-possession. (< I am quite well and strong. 
I am looking for a place somewhere." 

" A place ! " said the post-mistress — " as 
what?" 

" Oh ! I don't know — any work. I must 
m^ke my living somehow and pay you for the 
paper ! " 

" Dear anwl ! is it as bad as that with you ? " 

" Yes, if you call it bad," said Olwen, with a 
brave smile. c< Gin you tell me where Timmy- 
the-ferry lives ? " 

" Well, b't shwr, he wants a servant who can 
manage his boat for him. 'Tis round that cliff he 
lives, about half a mile up from the ' bar/ we 
call it, where the Donddu runs into the sea. Go 
you there, 'merch-i, and try ; and when you come 
to Aberlaswen, give me a call sometimes." 

" Yes, I will, indeed," said Olwen with a beam- 
ing smile, <c You have given me good news to- 
day." And she went out with a brisk step, and a 
heart lightened of much of its sorrow. 

Beyond the village the cliffs stretched awavjto 
the north, and over the first promontory lay the 
broad bar of the river which flowed down the 
vale of Rhosmor. Olwen Had never followed its 
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course beyond Seba's cottage, but knew that be- 
tween that and the sea lay the " ferry/' as it was 
called (it was simply a barge-like boat rowed across 
the broad stream by the old ferryman or his ser- 
vant) ; and there she came upon Timmy-the-ferry 
himself, looking over the water in search of 
passengers, of which latterly there had been a great 
increase of numbers. A large and important fair 
had been instituted in a town on the south of the 
river, so it was no wonder that the old man got 
tired, and that he welcomed gladly the arrival of 
a strong pair of arms to help him in the rowing. 

c< Eight pounds a year you shall have, every 
penny, and food the same as myself, and a bed on 
the loft above the cowhouse — a clean bed and a 
soft." 

" Oh yes, I will come," said Olwen, with a 
glance at the cawl-crock that hung over the fire, 
for she was faint and hungry, in spite of the relief 
at her heart. " Won't I stop now ? " she said. 
U I can if you like." 

" No," said the old man, looking at her keenly 
over his brass-rimmed spectacles. (( I must sweep 
the loft out, and little Maggie must make your 
bed. You go home to-night, and come to- 
morrow." 
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* Very well," said Olwen ; but as she turned 
away she repeated the old man's words with a wan 
little smile, "'Go you home to-night/ Where 
will I go?" 

The night was falling and the weather had 
changed, and the rain swept over the cliffs 
as she fought her way across the top towards 
Rhosmdr, avoiding the more circuitous path by 
the river side. 

The wind whistled through the thorn-bushes, 
there were moans and cries in the rising blast ; 
but Olwen pressed on bravely, heeding nothing, 
for had she not Gwil's letter in her pocket? 
was he not seeking for her ? and had ,she not 
told him where to find her? 

What mattered the wind and storm, what 
mattered anything, when soon, perhaps next week, 
Gwil would come and find her ? True, she was 
weary and hungry, but as she reached the little 
garden gate she murmured, " They have neither 
storehouse nor barn." 

Entering the cottage, she saw the bare walls 
lighted by the moon that shone faintly through 
the driving clouds — no warmth, no light, no 
words of welcome but the memory of a tender 
face and gentle words. With th?se in her mind 
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she stretched herself upon the hard floor, and 
fell asleep at once, to sleep until the light of 
another day shone in upon her; and before 
night, behold her installed as Timmy-the-feny's 
substitute in the clumsy boat which often 
in the day crossed and recrossed the Donddu 
ferry. 



CHAPTER XIV 

posy's plans 

IN a long, low room at Rhosmdr a log fire 
* was casting its fitful light over the heavy, 
old-fashioned furniture, while through the broad 
casement window the crimson rays of the setting 
sun streamed in, adding their cheer to the scene. 
In one corner near the hearth| a grey-haired man 
was musing over the fire, while at a table drawn 
up to the window a young man sat intent upon 
some figures which he was adding up. His face, 
though young and pleasant featured, wore a far 
more serious and troubled look than did that of 
his aged companion. Having drawn his finger 
down the last column of figures, Gwil — for it was 
he who sat there so earnestly engaged— tapped 
with his pencil on the page. 

iC After this, sir," he said, " I have no longer 
any hesitation in saying you are well rid of Mr. 
Jabez Drew, your late agent. His accounts are 
shockingly garbled, and his dealings with your 
tenants have been equally crooked I " 

*$ 
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" I daresay ! — I daresay ! " said the old man, 
looking round with a smile of content. " So what 
a good thing for me that he got into that mess 
with the bank. You see, when he absconded I got 
rid of him without any trouble ; and then, Lucas 
found you for me, and here we are comfortably 
settled together ! Let us forget about Drew. 
Can't we go down and have a little music ? " 

" Well," said Gwil, closing his account books 
rather reluctantly, "I think when your yearly 
accounts are settled, you will find yourself a good 
deal out of pocket through this gentleman's — well, 
we'll call them slip-shod ways." 

"You don't think he has ruined me, do you ? " 
asked the old man, with a slight show of anxiety. 

11 Ruined you ? oh dear, no," said Gwil ; " but I 
think he would have done so, had he stayed here 
much longer." 

"Well, you see, I hate accounts. The only 
thing I care to know is that I have not over- 
stepped my income. It isn't large, you see — £500 
a year is not a fortune." 

" Oh well, sir, you can be easy on that score. 
Why, you have been living on half that for years, 
and your capital has been increasing by leaps and 
bounds." 
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" Oh ! that's all right, then," said the old man, 
rising and taking Gwil's arm with a satisfied smile. 
u Suppose we have that Largo now ? " 

" Well, yes," said Gwil ; " but to-morrow, sir, 
we really must have an hour's talk on business 
matters. I want you to decide about letting that 
farm." 

" Twt ! twt ! twt ! Business to-morrow, then, I 
promise you." And together they went down to 
the old hall, where Gwil was soon sitting at the 
organ, and sending its strains of harmony through 
all the empty rooms and passages. 

One room had been refurnished for his use, at 
Abel Hughes's express desire. "Jabez Drew 
slept at Werngoppa," he said — " I didn't want him 
near me ; but it is different with you, my dear boy 
— I like to have you near me, and since I have 
found out that you are dear Jennifer's son, I feel 
so dependent upon you, and I want you to feel 
Rhosmdr is your home." 

" I do, sir — I do indeed ! " said Gwil. " I love 
the place. I loved it when Seba first brought us 
here." 

" Seba ? Ah, poor Seba ! " said Abel Hughes 
sadly ; " she was my last link with the past. 
When is this other woman coming ? " 
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" To-morrow, sir, I hope— as soon as she can 
make her little arrangements. You will like her, 
I believe, sir." 

"Well, she's Seba 9 s sister. Anyhow, we shall be 
able to get rid of this coarse-voiced woman." 

Gwil nodded, and embarked on another sonata. 

Though they had not been together very long, 
he and his aged companion had fallen into a 
groove of friendship as natural as though they 
had known each other for years. Gwil laid 
himself out to brighten the old man's life, and 
he in return seemed to think Gwil a paragon 
of every human virtue, and especially a skilful 
business manager. 

" Very thoughtful of you to have found out 
that that rick was heating, you know — wonderful ! 
And then to think of that Posy, to take Seba's place, 
—that was very clever of you, my dear boy. Now 
let us have that Fugue again/' And so the old 
man's simple existence flowed on, in peaceful con- 
tent and disregard of the ills of life. 

" I went into Posy's cottage last night," Gwil 
had said about a fortnight earlier. " I was walking 
home from Tremelyn, and seeing the little gate 
and the door open, I went in. It was dark, but I 
could just make out the figure of a tramp who 
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had taken shelter there, lying on the ground ; it 
was rough and blowing outside, so I let him be, 
poor fellow, or poor woman rather, for not quite 
sure what the dark object was, I stooped down 
to feel, and was quite startled to find my hand 
upon a mass of hair sodden and wet, She was too 
sound asleep to feel my touch, so I went out 
gently." 

" And she never woke, poor thing ? " 

cc Never stirred, sir." 

" That was clever of you ! — wonderful ! " 

How little had Gwil guessed whose were the 
unbound tresses of hair on which he had laid his 
hand! 

Going out into the darkness and rowing himself 
across the river, his heart was weighed down with 
an intolerable sense of sorrowful longing, for 
memory, which can be so cruel, recalled to him the 
night when Olwen and Seba had crossed with him, 
and he called to mind Longfellow's beautiful 

Take, O boatman, thrice thy fee, 
Take, I give it willingly; 
For, unknowingly to thee, 
Spirits twain have crossed with me. 

Only occasionally did Gwil cross by the regular 
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ferry, which was nearly a mile lower down the 
river, and nearer its entrance into the sea, the 
landing-place being just beyond the Rhosmor 
fields. The ferry was much used by the farmers 
and peasants of the neighbourhood, and here Olwen 
had settled down to her work as bravely as she 
could, with that mysterious sense of some entangle- 
ment in her life which required unravelling. 

Why, why had Gwil never answered her 
letter ? What cruel fate thus thwarted her efforts 
to find him ! Oh that Posy had come ! — surely 
then she would find some balm to soothe the 
aching void in her heart, if only in her warm 
sympathy. Often when the shades of night fell over 
the river, and the boat was moored under the 
old elder-trees, she wandered up the narrow path 
by the river's bank to look at the thatched 
cottage, so full of happy memories to her, to look 
across at the woods of Rhosmor, to roam in fancy 
through their glades, and to live over again the 
few happy hours she had spent within their 
precincts. 

Often, too, she roamed as far as the little church- 
yard by the sea, where lay Seba's grave, unmarked 
as yet by anything but the wild-flowers which 
Olwe^ strewed there! returning to the cottage 
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to pace like a ghost the garden paths and empty 
rooms, to stand at the little casement, and look out 
into the silent garden, where the honeysuckle and 
roses filled the night air with their perfume ; and 
every night as she drew near the cottage she 
watched eagerly for the glimmering light which 
should tell her of Posy's arrival. But in vain she 
watched and waited ; a whole month had passed, 
and yet the cottage by the river stood empty, until 
at last she began to despair. " I will wait a fort- 
night," she said to herself, " and then perhaps she 
will be there " ; and sure enough one evening in the 
gloamings he saw a twinkle in the window. Her 
heart leaped up with pleasure ; she could have 
rushed with hurrying feet along that narrow path, 
but a nervous fear kept her back. 

She had had so many illusions and disappoint- 
ments that, though she only stood on the threshold 
of life, she had learnt to expect nothing but sorrow 
from it. No, no ; it could not be that she would 
find Posy, who had nursed her from babyhood, 
under those low eaves. Slowly she opened the 
little gate ; with delight she saw that sticks and 
straws lay scattered about the path, and there 
were other signs of a fresh arrival. 

The twinkle at the window seemed to beckon 
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her on ; 9he heard a movement in the house, the 
crackle of a wood fire, and a woman's footsteps ; 
slowly she entered the passage, and looked into 
the living-room, and there in the firelight stood 
Posy herself, looking inquiringly at her first 
visitor, 

A neighbour, no doubt ! — and she dusted a 
chair. 

" Come in !— come in ! " she said ; but Olwen 
did not move. Every hour of happiness, of sorrow, 
of sickness, that had passed over her head since 
she last saw Posy came rushing into her mind 
and seemed to deprive her of the power of moving. 
She was paler and thinner than she used to be, 
shabby too, and threadbare ; there was a dilapi- 
dated look about the old straw hat that suggested 
poverty ; but had Posy's eyes been able to re- 
cognise her in the faint light of the little dip 
which stood on the table, she would have seen 
upon her face a look of chastened patience that 
added to its beauty. 

At last she spoke. "Posy, don't you know 
me?" 

The old face lighted up with pleasure. " Oh, 
my child, my child ! " she said ; and in a moment 
Olwen was clasped in her arms, $nd once more 
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the young girl's heart beat upon the bosom of 
the faithful old nurse. 

"Oh, Posy!" 

" Oh, Miss Olwen, fach ! " she exclaimed ; and 
both shed tears of joy. 

Again and again Posy held her at arm's length, 
and then drew her to her heart. 

" Yes, 'tis my dear heart," she said. " But how 
has it come about, 'merch-i ? Come, sit down 
and have supper, and tell me how you came 
here." 

" And you, Posy — to think you are here. And 
how did you come here? " 

" Oh well, that's very plain," said Posy. 
" Twas Abel Hughes sent for me — sent a mes- 
sage, he did, to Jossua Parry, that he wanted 
somebody to take Seba's place, and would her 
sister come ? And he offered me such good -pay 
for coming, and, dear anwl ! there was nothing to 
keep me there, since you went away, so I had 
the loan of the carrier's waggon, and I packed 
up my things, and here I am since yesterday 
morning." 

" How strange," said Olwen, cc in the midst of 
my troubles, suddenly to find this gleam of light 
shining upon me ! Oh, Posy ! they will not seem 
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so dark when I can come here and talk to you 
every night ! " 

Posy had ranged the basins on the table ; the 
wooden spoons and the cawl were forthcoming ; 
one of the barley loaves which had travelled in a 
crate at the top of the waggon was laid on the 
table ; a plate of butter and a hard country cheese 
made the rest of the supper, to which Olwen sat 
down with a heart more at rest than it had been 
for weeks. 

" This is like old times/ 9 she said, as she supped 
her cawl. 

"'Twill be, when I put things straight here, 
Wrch-i ; but, tell me now, what are you doing 
here ? I thought you were gone to Manchester, 
and waiting and waiting I have been for a letter 
from you ; but not a word did I hear about you, 
except from some foolish letter from Kitty Price 
to her aunt, saying that you and Gwil Parry were 
roaming the world together. Ach-y-fi, the wicked 
thing ! and he safe in 'Merica long ago ! " 

" But he's not in America, Posy — I know that 
much. That is all I do know, and I would give 
the world to know more. Oh, Posy ! " and 
the wooden spoon was dropped on the table, 
the two arms were flung around the old woman's 
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neck, and with her face buried on the bosom to 
which so often her childish troubles had been 
confided she told her story. Oh yes, 'twas a 
full and free confession, and Posy, listening 
with sympathy and patience, tenderly tried to 
soothe the sobbing girl. " Well, in my deed ! " 
she said at last, " if any one had told me this 
except yourself, 'merch-i, I wouldn't believe it. 
What ! Gwil Parry, that was singing in the choir 
always, and you so serious and sedate in the 
vicarage pew ? Caton pawb ! who'd have thought 
of such a thing I And you were fond of him all 
the time ? " 

" Oh, no, no, no, Posy ! I never thought of 
him any more than of the other village boys, and 
he knows that ; but spending the long days with 
him in the woods and on the mountains, eating 
our food together under the trees, and hunting 
for lodgings at night, we were so happy, and the 
world seemed all gold and beautiful, and in my 
heart a flame of love seemed to leap up, and then 
the light of it went out quite suddenly, but the 
fire of it, Posy, will never go out. Oh ! what do 
you think has become of him ? See here the one^ 
letter I have had from him " ; and she smoothed 
it out on the table, and read it, every word, to 
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Posy, who guessed, and wondered, and suggested, 
and hoped to her heart's content, but was not able 
to throw any light on the mystery of GwiTs 
disappearance and silence. 

" 1 must not stay longer," said Olwen, suddenly 
starting to her feet. " Timmy-thc-ferry will be 
locking the doors." 

"And that's another thing," said Posy, "we 
must settle to-morrow, Miss fach. You must 
give up that boat ; you must leave his house, 
and come here to live with me." 

" Yes, indeed ! I can come next week, for his 
old servant has come back, and wants to row the 
boat again, and Timmy told me yesterday that 
she suited him better than I do, so I can come 
when I like." 

"That I should hear such a thing from Miss 
fach's lips 1 Well, indeed, the world is a strange 
place 1 " And with another hug they parted. 

Olwen, out on the river path, ran with all 
her speed towards the ferry, where Timmy was 
already peering out into the darkness. 

"I hear the Werngoppa dogs barking," he 
said ; " they're shutting up there, and I'll shut 
these doors in another minute if that croten 
doesn't come." But the "croten" arrived just 
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in time to secure her bed in the loft, where she 
fell asleep sooner than usual, and heard less of 
the soft breathing of the cows in the cowhouse 
below her. Posy, on the contrary — in spite of 
her long ride, wedged in between the furniture 
on the waggon, where she had sat for two whole 
days, only extricating herself at night for a stop 
at a wayside inn — lay long awake that night, her 
own affairs occupying her mind but very little 
compared with her anxieties concerning her be- 
loved child. True, the old master's agent was 
coming to-morrow to settle her in, tell her her 
duties, and arrange about her wages. Yes, but 
what was that to the thought that little Miss 
fach was living as a servant with an old ferry- 
man, who be bound always made her row across 
the river in rough weather and went himself on 
fine days ? How had all these things come about, 
when she had prayed for her so regularly every 
night when she blew out her candle and placed 
it on the bed-head shelf, and trusted her so im- 
plicitly to Him Who " careth for the birds of the 
air, though they have neither storehouse nor 
barn " ? And the question that has perplexed the 
most profound thinkers kept this simple woman 
tossing on her pillow, and gave the cheery old 
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face a puzzled and worried expression. As for 
the old master, she would do her best for him, 
while surely, she mused, as she lay there on 
the rough wooden bedstead, the flickering firelight 
picking out the scarlet and green patches on her 
quilt — surely she had heard old Abel Hughes 
was a distant relation of Gwil Parry's, and the 
old man might know something that might throw 
some light upon the subject that touched her 
" little miss " so nearly ; but there, the whole 
matter was puzzling, and in fact a heavy sleep 
was felling upon her, and she lost the whole 
subject in a dreamless slumber. 

She was up with the sun next day, scrubbing 
and cleaning and arranging her furniture, with 
many a thought of " Seba my sister " as she hung 
up her jugs on the dresser. " Be bound she had 
got prettier ones," she said to herself, " for she 
had the pick of the jugs at Rhosmdr, when they 
were sold at the oction long ago. Well, I'll 
never be able to fill her place, but Fll try my 
best whatever." And by-and-by, when there came 
a knock at the door and a step in the passage, 
with the usual c< Hello 1 is there anybody in ? " 
she went out to meet that important man the 
agent, to drop him a smiling curtsey, and to 
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find herself confronted by no other than her 
old acquaintance Gwil Parry of Rhyd-y-ser I 

An instantaneous change came over her face- 
astonishment, pleasure, followed by a look of 
instinctive secretiveness ; for at the moment of 
her recognition of Gwil a sudden inspiration in- 
cited her to play the part of the good fairy, to 
hide from him the fact that Olwen was near 
and Was seeking for him, and to enjoy the linking 
of these divided ones. 

It was not long before Gwil had made a dean 
breast of all his troubles to Posy, had explained 
to her how he came to be living at Rhosmor, 
and how, though he had written to suggest her 
coming, the letter had been signed by Abel Hughes, 
how he had looked forward to surprising her, 
and finding some solace to his sorrows in her 
sympathetic presence, " for 'twill be a comfort," 
he said, " to have you near us, Posy, where I 
can come and talk to you about the dear old 
happy days at Rhyd-y-ser, and hear all about 
Olwen' s childhood and girlhood ; and besides this, 
I had hoped that possibly you might know some- 
thing of her whereabouts. Where can she be, 
Posy ? What has become of her ? I think this 
uncertainty will kill me 1 " 
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c< Well, indeed, *machgen-i," she said, Cc 'tis 
making you look very old whatever, and you 
used to be a handsome young fellow." 

" Those days have gone by, Posy," said Gwil, 
with a wintry smile ; c< but come ! I must not 
forget my business. Mr. Abel Hughes sent me 
to ask if you had all you want in the cottage. 
Do you need any white-washing done ? " 

"Mr. Abel Hughes!" said Posy. "Caton 
pawb I I must not forget, and call him ' old 
Abel,' as the carters did." 

" No, you mustn't, indeed," said Gwil. 

"No, no ; Til mind all right. And you, too, 
*machgen-i, I mustn't call you Gwil Parry any 
more." 

" No," said Gwil, " to you, Posy, I am always 
Gwil Parry ; but here you must put in the 
« Mister.'" 

cc Oh, anwl ! trust me," said Posy. cc I've not 
lived at Iianidris Vicarage for so many years 
without learning how to speak to my betters." 

" Well, remember to come to Rhosmdr in the 
evening to get us our tea. 'Liza Jones comes in 
every day from Werngoppa to clean the house, 
and to cook our dinner, but she goes away at six ; 
and then you will come as Seba did, and stay till 
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the old man goes to bed, and in the morning to 
get our breakfast. He doesn't like 'Liza Jones 
very much ; she has a coarse voice and rough 
manners." 

" How am I to come over the river ? " 

" There's a boat," he said, <c in the boat-shed 
under your garden. You'll have to learn. to row 
yourself across, Posy; but this evening I will 
come and fetch you, and give you a lesson. Seba 
always rowed." 

" Oh, Seba ! she was a good woman. The Lord 
taught her to do many things that I can't do, 
'machgen-i. If you teach me, perhaps I will learn ; 
but now, mind you, two wooden spoons would 
come easier to me than two oars. But isn't 
there a ferry-boat lower down on the river — the 
carters were telling me yesterday ? " 

c< Yes," said Gwil, c< there is, and perhaps at 
first you had better go that way. Tis nearly a mile 
from here, but you won't think much of that 
distance. I seldom go that way myself — indeed, 
never, except when I come home from Caerma- 
doc." 

"Well," said Posy, "when you go to 
Caermadoc next, 'machgen-i, will you bring me a 
hasp for the window ? I am wanting it shocking ; 
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it was shaking last night as if robbers were trying 



to come in." 



" Til go on purpose," said Gwil, busying him- 
self with a wedge for the window ; " this will do 
for a day or two, perhaps.' 9 

" Yes, yes ; 'twill do till then," said Posy, who 
had not experienced the least inconvenience from 
the shaking window, but seized eagerly upon the 
excuse for the advancement of her plans ; and her 
last injunction to Gwil as he left the cottage was, 
" Don't you be long before going to Caermadoc 
to get me that hasp for the window." 

" All right I " shouted Gwil, while he unmoored 
the boat. As he rowed, and the river lapped 
under the keel, a flood of sad memories awoke 
within him ; indeed, they seldom slept. Posy's 
arrival, although he had looked forward to it with 
pleasure, had but added to his sense of loss. He 
had hoped so much that from her he might have 
gained some tidings of Olwen. 

"Well," he said to himself as he passed up 
the green velvet walk, "I must work off this 
loneliness and sorrow " ; and he recalled how, in his 
dream at Rhosmdr, the fair vision (whom he had 
chosen to think was his mother) had pointed to 
the simple implements of husbandry which lay 
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scattered around ; and he turned towards a field 
where the harvesters were standing the shocks of 
corn, and on to the green velvet path whose 
unkempt beauty had charmed Olwen so much. 
" She is gone," he said, " and with her the sweet 
romance that would have glorified the wilder- 
ness I" 



/ 



CHAPTER XV 

<c PARADISE " AGAIN ! 

TTHE old sitting-room at Rhosmor was lighted 
1 up by the sunset glow, and its two occupants 
were busy, each with his own thoughts. There 
had evidently been some previous conversation 
between them of a personal or confidential nature, 
for, after a long gaze into the fire, the younger 
man rose suddenly, saying, <c Well, I had better 
go to Aberlaswen. Jeremy Jones is going to 
Caermadoc to-morrow, and has promised to drive 
me there. I must go and find out what time 
he starts. You won't be dull, alone, just for one 
day, will you, sir ? " 

".Well, I will be dull," said Abel Hughes; 
<( but, my dear boy, I must not be selfish. I am 
an old man, and you are young, and I am very 
pleased that you have given me your confidence. 
Your mother — sweet Jennifer — and I were great 
friends, but all that went to the winds when 
your father came by and made love to her, Ti§ 

3°4 
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no wonder I have grown so fond of you, Gwil. 
You have brightened my old house up with 
your music and your presence, and I owe you 
much, much, much ! Well, I am trying to repay 
you, Mr. George Lucas will be down here next 
week, and then, my dear boy, I will make all 
arrangements for leaving this place to you at my 
death. Until then, I want you to feel 'tis your 
home, dull and bare as it is. It was anything 
but that, long ago ; we used to dance in the 
hall of an evening, till the moon shone in upon 
us. They were a merry family, the Hugheses ; and 
Jennifer was the flower of them all, I thought." 

"I don't find it dull, sir, or bare. My own 
room — Jennifer's room, as you call it, my dear 
mother's — you have made very bright for me, 
and I am sure this room is comfortable and 
cheerful enough for anything. The hall — well, it 
has the organ, and that is enough. But about 
that lease for John Owens, of Ael-y-bryn. I'll 
hurry Mr. Ben Lewis up with it, and get the 
matter settled at once." 

<€ Ah ! my dear boy, do. You are so energetic 
and clever— wonderful ! By-the-by, when you 
were speaking about this poor girl whom you 
have lost, Gwil, I remembered that when you 

20 
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came here first with Seba, surety there was a 
girl who sat upon that window-seat and listened. 
Was that Olwen?" 

" It was indeed." 

" Well, she was very nice and quiet If you 
ever find her, I believe I could bear to have 
her in this house." 

Gwil made no answer, and the old man added, 
* I believe I would like it" 

"That is a happy dream, sir, but only a 
dream. I must banish idle thoughts and go to 
Aberlaswen. I won't be long. Here are the 
newspapers." 

" Oh, that's all right ! " said the old man, 
sinking into his easy-chair with a look of pleased 
content. A light and cheer had entered his life 
which had smoothed many of the lines out of 
his gentle face. 

After Seba's death his loneliness had weighed 
heavily upon him, and the defalcations of his 
steward or agent — a careless spendthrift who had 
wasted most of his time in useless journeys from 
one fair to another — had at last decided him to 
venture so far out of his usual groove as to 
write to his lawyers in Liverpool, with the 
result, as we have seen, of GwiFs acceptance 
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of the situation offered him, and his arrival at 
Rhosmor — an event which at first caused Abel 
Hughes a flutter of nervous fears. This uneasi- 
ness, however, had soon given place to a sense 
of great satisfaction when he recognised in his new 
agent the young man who had delighted him 
so much with his music on a former occasion. 

When gradually he had discovered that Gwil 
was no other than the son of the only woman 
whom he had ever loved, his happiness was com- 
plete, for, being of a dreamy, sentimental nature, 
he nursed the memories of his past sorrows, 
although their bitterness had long faded out of 
his life ; and the new sensation of having some 
one of his own kith and kin to care for him and 
to be cared for made such a pleasant change in 
his life, that Gwil could not but rejoice at the 
strange fate that had brought him as an inmate 
to Rhosmdr. 

Late in the following evening, when darkness 
had fallen over river and field, a man arrived at 
the Donddu ferry. Seeing the boat was lying 
moored to the bank, he stepped into it at once, 
and shouting, " Hoi 1 hoi I " passed on to the 
stern. 
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But it was late, and for some time no one 
appeared, and Timmy-the-ferry, coming out 
with a lantern, called out also, directing his voice 
and his looks towards a little red window in the 
gable of the cow-house roof. 

" Hoi, Mari ! " he shouted, for he had decided 
to call Olwen by the same name as his former 
servant had borne, and she had gladly assented to 
this. A tap at the window showed his summons 
had been heard. 

u Make haste, lass ! Here's a — a Lemme 

see," he mumbled. " What is it waiting here ? " 
And he peered through the dusky darkness at the 
passenger, who seemed to be waiting very patiently, 
drumming with his fingers on the boat edge and 
looking down at the dark stream that flowed on 
swifdy towards the sea. " Yes, so 'tis — a gentle- 
man ! " he muttered, " and in my deed I think 
'tis the Rhosmdr agent." And returning to the 
bank he recommenced shouting up at the little 
window, "A gendeman waiting, Mari! Make 
haste ! " 

Soon a grey figure came hurrying down the 
steps. " I was asleep," she explained, as she 
passed the old man ; and grumbling, he returned 
to the house. 
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The passenger stirred a little as he saw 
through the gloom a woman, who stepped 
lightly into the boat and began to scull across 
the stream, standing up at the stern, and sway- 
ing backwards and forwards with the motion of 
the oar. 

With the length of the barge-like boat between 
them, Gwil forgot the rower's existence, for he had 
fallen into a brown study as he watched the river 
flowing swiftly on. Lost in his dreams, they were 
nearly half-way across the river when he started 
to his feet, saying, " Why, there are two oars ! 
Let me take one and you the other, instead of 
sculling across." 

Without answering she sat down, and in a dull, 
listless manner pushed one oar towards him, and, 
taking the other herself, they were soon in the 
middle of the stream, the soft dusk around them, 
with only the sound of the oars in the rowlocks 
to break the silence until they had crossed to the 
other side, where Gwil, stepping ashore, turned 
round to pay his small fare. Thinking the girl 
was about to come on shore also, he held out his 
hand as if to help her, but she withdrew hastily 
into the darkness. 

" No, thank you ; I go back," she said, and 
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began to scull rapidly across the river again. But 
her words, the first she had spoken, caused a rush 
of blood to the young man's head, a violent 
throbbing at his heart, and, almost faint with 
emotion, he stretched his hands out over the 
water, calling hoarsely : 

cc Stop, stop ! Who are you ? Come back ! 
Oh, Olwen ! is it you ? " He could hear the 
regular beat of the oar at the stern ; it was already 
growing less distinct. In a fever of excitement he 
called again, "Come back, woman, ferry-girl — 
come back, I implore you ! " 

The sound of the rowing ceased, and for a 
moment only the slow flow of the river was 
audible. Gwil listened intently, standing still at 
the edge of the water with hands outstretched 
to the misty distance ; and surely out of that 
distance a girlish voice came clear on the 
night air. 

11 What is it ? " she cried as she came into 
sight. " Why do you call me back ? " And she 
stayed her oar, and stopped a few yards from the 
little strand. 

11 Come 1 — oh, come nearer 1 " he cried ; and the 
girl bent towards him as, with the slow movement 
of one oar and then of another, she drew nearer 
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the shore, leaning forward with wide-open, eager 
eyes ; for whose voice was this that was calling her 
through the dusk ? Nearer and nearer she rowed, 
until the boat grated on the shingle. 

She sees the dark figure standing on the strand, 
she sees the outstretched hands, and hears the 
agitated voice calling, " Olwen ! Olwen ! is it you, 
my love ? " and with a cry of joy she answers, 
" Gwil ! Gwil ! it is I," she springs to land, and in 
a moment is clasped to his heart. A long, silent 
embrace, a soft murmur of loving words, while 
the night wind sways the branches above them, 
and the river whispers gently in its flow. The 
grey clouds that had gathered over the sky 
seemed to separate and move away as if by magic ; 
the moon looked out between them, and shone 
full upon GwiPs bent head and upon the happy 
face raised to his. 

Silent from strong emotion, they looked into 
each other's eyes with a happiness too deep for 
words, and it was Olwen who at last broke the 
tension by exclaiming, " Oh, Gwil ! have we 
really met, then, in spite of all that kept us 
apart ? " 

" Yes," said Gwil, freeing her for a moment to 
look at her — " yes, that's just it, Olwen : we have 
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beaten them alL Mistakes and cruel circumstances, 
unkind fate, sickness and sorrow, proprieties and 
the cold restrictions of town ways — to the winds 
with them all, beloved! We're together again, 
you and I — in the world alone, with only the sky 
above us, and the voices of nature breathing 
around us/ 1 

" But how has it happened ? " she said, with a 
sob of joy in her voice. 

" How indeed, Olwen ! Tell me how it is I 
find you here on the dark river, alone." 

" It will take a long time to tell, but I am 
longing to make it all plain to you, and to know 
how you came here instead of being in America/ 9 

"Did you not receive my letter, then, telling 
you all that ? " 

"No, oh no! not a word, Gwil— not a word 
of news from you or about you since that last 
miserable good-bye at Glynderw gate ; not even an 
answer to the last letter which I wrote in the 
post-office at Aberlaswen, where I found yours 
waiting. I addressed it to John Wilson's care, 
as you told me, and when day after day passed 
without a word from you, oh, Gwil, it was dark 
and drear ! " 

" I see how that is," said Gwil ; " and what a 
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fool I was to think such a roving man would be 
long in the same place ! He has shut up his house, 
and taken to the road again ; and I have no doubt 
my letter was found under the door by the next 
tenant. It would have been wiser to give you my 
address at Rhosmor ; but when I wrote, it was not 
quite decided when I should come, and I did not 
know on what terms I should be received in my 
new old home. But Olwen, I am there as a son—* 
'tis my home, love ; and I am only waiting, and 
the old man is only waiting, for you to come and 
make it the brightest spot on earth. 

" We've had a bad dream, beloved ; we're 
awakening from it. I may speak to you now, 
Olwen— no sense of dishonour keeps me back ; but 
out of the gloom and darkness of the past months 
you are coming to me as you came from the shadows 
of the river. I have you here safely, your hand 
in mine ; such happiness seems impossible after all 
my doubts and fears. And you, Olwen anwyl ! 
have you missed me as I have you ? " 

"Oh, Gwil, I have hungered for a sight of 
you, for the sound of your voice ! " 

" Come then ; let us go," said Gwil. 

" But the boat, what shall we do with that ? " 

" Let us take it back to the boat-house." 
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"Yes/* said Olwen, clapping her hands with 
delight, " let us take it back, and put the penny 
on the thumb-latch ! Timmy knows I am going 
to-morrow. Posy has made me promise to live 
with her ; and that again is so wonderful. Dear 
Seba dead — Posy living in her house : is it all 
a fairy-tale ? " 

"Yes, perhaps in the Mabinogion, which I 
thought of when I first saw you in Coed-du." 

Crossing the tide again, they fastened the boat 
up before turning to the path by the river- 
side. The stream flowed by them, lisping and 
gurgling in the flags and rushes as if it wished 
to join in their happy confidences, and together 
once more they followed the course of the Donddu, 
and drew near the woods of Rhosm6r. 

" And see ! the dear old moon, Gwil, has come 
to look down upon us, just as she did before 
we parted and lost each other. We only want 
the meladone to make it perfect." 

" The meladone will be with us soon, too. It 
is now on its way across the sea I And thereby 
hangs a tale, Olwen, too long to tell you now, 
but I may just say it has been duly appreciated 
in America, has been well taken up, and is likely 
to be a great success." 
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" Our dear old friend, Gwil ! We will sing 
to it again some day on the river and in the 
woods ! " 

"And look, Olwen, here is the twinkle of 
Posy's window. Must we go in at once, love ? " 
But Posy herself decided that question, for she 
had heard their voices and now came out at the 
little gate. 

If was too dark to see her face, but her voice 
was full of satisfaction and welcome as she laid 
hold of both their hands and drew them into 
the cottage with words of warm greeting. " Come 
in — come in, my little children," she said. "I 
have a bright fire and a cosy supper for you. I 
knew you would come ; I planned it all " ; and she 
laughed gleefully, showing her toothless gums 
and chuckling with self-approval. 

Well, it was a cheerful meal — the coffee standing 
on the hob, the toasted cheese frizzling before 
the fire, the clinking cups and saucers, and Posy 
presiding over it all like a goddess of comfort. 
And while they sat there in the firelight, Posy 
laughed and cried by turns, as Olwen told the 
story of her adventures, of her aunt's and uncle's 
kindness, of the terrible home-sickness which had 
weighed her down, of the fever through which 
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she had been nursed by Kitty Price, of her fail 
from her aunt's good graces, of her escape and 
her final breakdown. 

And then came Gwil's story, which we already 
know, with its happy climax. 

" At RhosmAr, Olwen, I am waiting for you. 
It is my home, if you will share it ; but if 
not, anwylid, I will cast it all to the winds, 
and turn our faces once more to the woods and 
mountains/' 

"Oh! but I will," said Olwen, "it the dear 
old man will have me. Back to Paradise, Gwil 
—it seems too good to be true." 
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TO BE IS5UED AT A POPULAR PRICE 

A most fascinating work by the greatest and most 
attractive actress of a generation 

THE STORY OF MY LIFE 

By ELLEN TERRY 

In one handsome volume, demy Svo, cloth gilt, 6&* net 
PR0FU5ELY ILLUSTRATED 

This record of Miss Ellen Terry's life in her own words is one of 
the most charmingly written and absorbingly interesting books that 
has appeared for many a day. It is not a mere catalogue of theatrical 
events, but a personal story of Ellen Terry's life, in which she reviews 
her past experiences and describes the people with whom she has 
come in contact both on and off the stage. The illustrations in the 
book have been selected from a large and unique collection of 
theatrical and other portraits in the possession of- Miss Terry, and 
comprise photographs and drawings of the great actress from her 
earliest appearance in public to the present day, and portraits of 
members of her family, and of well-known men and women with 
whom she has associated. 

It was originally intended to issue this book in the first instance in 
two volumes at one guinea, but in view of the immense popularity of 
our foremost English actress— so clearly demonstrated on the occasion 
of the recent public presentation to her — the publishers have decided 
to produce the book in one volume at a price cheap enough to place 
it within the reach of her hundreds of thousands of admirers. 

A book to possess, not merely to borrow 
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Perdita 

A Romance m Biography 

By STANLEY V. MAKOWER 

Anthor of «• TIm Mirror of Muk," M GMffia," etc 

In I vl t dim? to*\cl*k gilt <md gilt t# t 16*. mi 
Fully Illustrated with Portraits 

. A romantic narrative of the career of Mary Robinson, the beautiful 
and ill-starred lady whose portraits in the Wallace Collection excite the 
curiosity and sympathy of numerous visitors to the famous gallery. 
Married while still a child, she passed through all the vicissitudes of 
wealth, poverty, obscurity, and brilliant but fatal recognition as an 
actress, drawing upon herself the attention of the fashionable world at 
Ranelagh and VauxhalL After the birth of a daughter, and a period of 
distress in a debtors 1 prison, she appeared as Juliet, and later as Perdita, 
when her beauty and talents won for her the affections of the Heir 
Apparent. " Pnnce FlorixeP (as the unruly son of George III. was 
called) loved, cheated, and deserted her, and her last days were saddened 
by disease and misfortune. " Perdita * wrote plays, poems, novels and 
her own memoirs. She not only possessed considerable literary gifts, 
but she was warmly admired by Fox, Sheridan, Garrick, Reynolds, 
Romney, and many others among the great figures in English history 
during the last half of the eighteenth century. 



The Love Letters of 
Mary Wollstonecraft 

With an Introduction by Roger Ingpeo 
Reprinted from the First Edition 
In small crown 8cv , 3m. 6d. mi 

Beautifully printed on antique paper, and with 
Photogravure Portrait 

These love letters of an Irishwoman first saw the light in the 
author's posthumous works, edited by her husband, William Godwin. 
They were not written for publication, and as such they must be regarded 
as the most passionate, pathetic love letters that have ever been printed. 



The Life and Work of a Qreat Traveller 



George Grenfell 
and the Congo 



By Sir HARRY J0HN5T0N, a.C.M.O., K.C.B., etc 

Author of 
"The Uganda Protectorate "(4th thousand), "Liberia: the Negro Republic in Wait 

Africa," etc. 

With over 470 Illustrations and several Maps 

In 2 vols,, royal $vo t cloth gilt and gilt top, 30s, mt 

The late Rev. George Grenfell, who died recently on the v Upper 
Congo, was, after Stanley, the leading explorer of the Congo Basin : 
he also explored the Cameroons thirty years ago. He was a gold 
medallist of the Royal Geographical and a member of many other 
learned societies, which have acknowledged his achievements as 
an explorer. Sir Harry Johnston is specially qualified to write on the 
life and work of Mr. Grenfell, whom he met some years ago on the 
Congo, as he has been a Consul in the regions where the late explorer 
laboured, besides which he has had much to do as an official with 
the Baptist mission in the Cameroons. The diaries and papers of 
Mr. Grenfell have been placed in Sir Harry Johnston's hands ; he 
has also been entrusted with all the material that the Missionary 
Society could obtain from the stores of information of Mr. Grenfell 
and of his colleagues on the Congo. Sir Harry has therefore 
been able to produce a comprehensive work on that little-known 
region. Mr. Grenfell was an expert photographer ; of the illustrations 
in the book at least 250 of them will be from Mr. GrenfelPs beautiful 
pictures, besides which there will be contributions from other sources. 

This book contains a careful summing-up of recent evidence for 
and against the Congo Free State, together with some interesting and 
never before published remarks on the same from the diaries of Mr. 
Grenfell. The growing interest in the future of the Congo Free State 
is likely to attract considerable attention to this book with its 
beautiful and novel illustrations and its first-hand evidence on the 
subject. 
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Queen Anne and her Court 

By P. P. WILLIAM RYAN 

In a «*&., dtwty 8tw, cloth gilt and gilt top, with about 32 illustrations % 24*. not 

The tragedy of the emotions that made up the life of Anne Stuart and 
which hurried her to an early grave are depicted in this biography. All die 
children of James II. were born to a heritage of sorrow ; but none suffered as 
did Anne, and her cross was not the less crashing because one half of its 
burden was the weight of her own transgressions, whilst the other half was 
made op of a long series of domestic misfortunes whose bitterness can only 
be fully realised by those who themselves have wept by the graves of their 
children. Political and religious problems must have their place in a 
biography of Anne. But in a study that would reveal the heart of the woman 
herself, the personages who touched more or less intimately the circle of her 
life are more illuminating than political theories or religious tenets. The 
Princess was what she was because all the belles and the beaux, the soldiers and 
the statesmen, the parsons and the priests of her day were what they were. 
If only giants in intellect can rise above the cross of mental vision engendered 
by environment, then the Princess Anne never had a chance, and censure of 
her deficiencies must ever melt into pity. She will be seen in these pages a 
gay and irresponsible maid at the court of Charles II., a consummate actress at 
the court of James II. Anne's marriage was fruitful in every disappointment 
that could wither the heart of a woman. The history of those long years 
consecrated to motherhood is a history of tears. But the darkest chapter of 
every human story has its contrast of light relief. It was so in Anne's 
relations with her friends and favourites, and this comedy, lost alas I upon 
the Queen, will emerge in these pages. 



Louise de la Valliere 

By JULES LAIR 
Translated from the Preach by BTHBL MAYNB 

In demy 8w, cloth gilt and gilt top, 16m. net 
With Illustrations 

The life of the unhappy Madame de la Valliere, who captivated the 
youthful heart of Louis XIV., has long proved a fascinating subject for the 
writer of memoirs. Monsieur Jules Lair's book has already earned the repu- 
tation of a model biography, and the edition from which the present 
translation has been made is one that has recently appeared with much 
additional matter. The task of translating this book has been a difficult one, 
but Miss Mayne has performed it most successfully. 
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The Naturalist in 
West Cornwall 



By W. H. HUDSON 

Author of "The Purple Land," " British Birds," "Green Mansions/* 
" Hampshire Days," etc. 

In demy Svo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 10m. 6d. net 
With many Illustrations by A. L. Collins 

The publication of a book by Mr. W. H. Hudson is one of the most 
welcome literary events to all who appreciate the work of this most delightful 
writer. When Mr. Hudson writes on a subject it matters not how worn it 
may be, he always views it from a thoroughly original standpoint and invests 
it with a new interest. In the present work the author of " Green Mansions " 
describes the rugged country of North-West Cornwall, its people and its birds, 
in his own style. The volume is fully illustrated with drawings by Mr. A. L. 
Collins, who has made a special visit for the publishers to the scenes dealt 
with by Mr. Hudson. 



Victoria Regina 

Her Court and her Subjects 

From the Accession to the Death of Prince Consort 

By J. FITZGERALD MOLLOY 

Author of " Our Sailor King," etc. 

In 2 vols., demy %vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 24m* mi 

With numerous Illustrations* including two 
Photogravure Frontispieces 

In this book the author has made an attempt to supply a picturesque 
narrative of Queen Victoria's reign from her Accession to the death of Prince 
Consort. There are many passages in this narrative which will serve to 
further endear the Queen to our memory as well as illustrate the genuine 
value of the Prince Consort — misunderstood and misjudged though he was 
during life — to his adopted country. But these pages are not entirely 
devoted to the Court. Some are given to the essential movements of the 
reign, such as the great progress and slow death of the Chartists ; to the rise 
and downfall of the Repeal movement ; to the tragedy of the starvation of 
Ireland ; to the pitiful incident of the Irish rebellion. The whole story is one 
of incalculable value as showing the opinion of our progress formed by foreign 
visitors during the reign, such as the Czar Nicholas of Russia, Louis Philippe, 
King William of Prussia, the King of Saxony, Leopold of the Belgians, and 
the Emperor of the French. The volumes are fully illustrated with portraits. 
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The Beaux of the Regency 

By LEWIS MELVILLE 

Anther of ««Th« Flnt Gsnrleiaan of Europe," "George IV. and his Time*,* 
•• The Life of Thackeray," «' Farmer George," «tc 

In l t*b. 9 demy &* 9 Mm gilt and gilt tep % 24m. net 

With two Photogravure Plates and numerous other 
Illustration* 

Mr. Lewis Melville hat given in the present work a gossiping account of 
that remarkable group of wits, beaux, and rakes that George, Prince Regent, 
managed to gather round him. The book supplies a chronicle of a most 
interesting coterie and throws a side-light on the social and club life of 
the time. The principal persons who figure in Mr. Melville's pages are 
George IV. as Prince of Wales, Beau Brummell, George Selwyn, Old Q., 
Lord Hertford, Charles James Fox, the Macaroni, R. B. Sheridan, Theodore 
Hook, Sydney Smith, Skefiington, Lord Dudley, Petersham, and Alvanley. 
No book has hitherto been devoted to the subject The present volumes will 
be found to contain a considerable proportion of new material, and some fine 
illustrations, portraits, views, and caricatures. 



The latest word on the Motor Csr 

The Amateur Motorist 

By MAX PEMBERTON 

Motoring Editor of The Spker* 

In demy 8tv, cloth gilt and gilt top, 12m. 64. net 

With 68 Illustrations* mostly from photographs 

This is a comprehensive work upon the pastime of Motoring, and is chiefly 
addressed to the amateur. It is the result of ten years' experience with many 
makes of cars. Those who own and those who desire to own a car will be 
wise to peruse it Mr. Pemberton recites many of his own adventures upon 
the road. He tells the amateur how to buy and sell a car, how to look after 
it, how to drive it. He gives sound advice about touring abroad, and 
incidentally glances at the cars of some of the leading makers. The whole 
work is profusely illustrated. 

" A volume of fascinating interest, not merely to those who are motorists, 
but to those who may become motorists. Every page of Mr. Pemberton's is 
alive, and the fascination of motoring is made strikingly real, even to those 
who know little about it"— Daily Mail. 

" Will form a valuable addition to the library of every owner of a 
car."— Globe. 



Mr* H. Noel Williams's new biographical work 

A Princess of Intrigue : 

Madame do Longueville and her Times 
By H. NOEL WILLIAMS 

Author of " Five Fair Sisters," etc. 
In a vols,, demy too, cloth gilt and gilt top % 24b. net 

With 32 full-page illustrations and photogravure 
frontispieces 

In this work, Mr. Noel Williams, whose charming book, " Five 
Fair Sisters," met with so well-deserved a success, traces the 
eventful career of the beautiful and accomplished Anne 
Genevi&ve de Bourbon, Duchesse de Longueville, daughter of 
Henri de Bourbon, Prince de Cond£, and sister of the great 
Condi. The period — the last years of Louis XIIL's reign and the 
early part of that of/* Grand Monarque — is one of the most fascin- 
ating in French History. Mazarin, the great Cond6, Cardinal de 
Retz, the Due de la Rochefoucauld, Turenne, the beautiful 
Duchesse de Ch&tillon and de Montbazon, the intriguing 
Madame de Chevieux, in fact nearly all the great figures of that 
time play a part in the story, and are presented with picturesque 
understanding. Madame de Longuevilie's early years, her re- 
sponsibility for the fatal duel between Maurice de Coligny and 
the Due de Guise, her visit to the Congress of Munster, her 
passionate attachment to La Rochefoucauld, to further whose 
interests she engaged in the intrigue against Mazarin and the 
Court, her adventurous career during the Wars of the Fronde, 
her conversion, and her protection of the Jansenists and Port 
Royal, are dealt with in a highly attractive manner, and the book 
is on ewhich cannot fail to appeal strongly to both the student 
of history and the general reader. 
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"This remarkable book, one of the moat masterly studies of 
Napoleon which have appeared In English " 



Napoleon 

By DR. MAX LENZ 

In cloth gilt end giUfp % 1 6s. net* 

With about 50 Portraits and other Illustration* printed 

on Art paper t alao with mapa and facaimilea 

of autographs 

Extracts from some exceptional Press notices : 

" Dr. Lent has a remarkable power of condensation, very valuable 
in a book like this. The author's summing up of Napoleon's work is 
terse, just, and eloquent. We do not remember a better book than 
this, considering its length and its scope, and the fact that it includes 
the Emperor's whole career. A last word of praise must be given to 
the excellent translation into live, good English."— Daily Telegraph* 

44 One of the fairest and most suitable general introductions to the 
Napoleonic Literature which has recently appeared. It is shorter 
and fairer than Dr. Rose's important work ; and it is also more 
generally trustworthy than Dr. Kielland's recent eulogy."— Daily News. 

"This remarkable book, one of the most masterly studies of 
Napoleon which have appeared in English. Probably it is the very 
best book upon the subject which we have in this country. It was a 
great tragic life, and it is told by Dr. Lenz in the grand style which it 
almost creates around it as an atmosphere." — Tribune. 

41 Dr Lenz writes of Napoleon with greater comprehension than 
any other biographer whose work we can recall. He may be warmly 
congratulated on producing a book which has the charm of freshness." 
—Pall Mall Gasette. 

44 Within the compass of a single volume it presents a clear and 
intelligent survey of the greatest practical career of modern times. 
Dr. Lenz has grouped his subject carefully: he has avoided the 
danger of being over-mastered by his details : he draws his main 
outlines firmly and intelligently, and there is little danger of his 
readers not being able to see the wood for the trees. In short, it is 
one of the best brief accounts of Napoleon's life that we know. We 
think so well of the book and recommend it cordially to the general 
reader."-^ Manchester Guardian. 
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Lady Jane Grey 
and her Times 



By I. A. TAYLOR 

Author of M Queen Hortense and her Friends/' " Queen Henrietta Maria," etc. 
In demy 8w, cloth gilt and gilt top, /6s. net 

With 17 Illustration*, including a Photogravure 
Frontispiece 

In this book the writer has not aimed at supplying a complete 
history of English affairs during the years covered by the narrative. 
Her object has been rather to add colour to the picture of the ill- 
starred heroine of one of the most tragic episodes of the sixteenth 
century. Personal sketches of the most prominent figures also occupy 
the stage : Mary Tudor and Elizabeth, Edward VI., the poet Earl of 
Surrey, the unfortunate Seymour brothers, Katherine Parr, Northum- 
berland, and others, many of whom ended their lives on Tower Hill. 
Needless to say, the period dealt with includes some very stormy years 
of English history. 



The Life of 
Frederick the Great 

By THOMAS CARLYLE 

Abridged nod Bdlted by BDOAR 5ANBBR50N, M.A., Sometime Scholar 
of Clare College, Cambridge 

Author of " The History of the World from the Earliest Historical Time," 

"History of the British Empire," "The British Empire in the Nineteenth 

Century,** " Outlines of the World's History," etc. 

In crown 8v» cloth gilt and gilt top, 5s. net 
With Portrait 

Carlyle's Life of Frederick the Great has been described by a wag 
as a " great book," which it certainly is in more ways than one. It is 
undoubtedly the most remarkable of Carlyle's achievements, and its 
dimensions alone entitle it to a place among the greatest monuments 
of literary industry. But for this reason alone the book is practically 
sealed to all save those who enjoy ample leisure. 

Mr. Sanderson has accomplished the great, one might almost say 
gigantic, feat of compressing the five huge royal octavo tomes of 
Carlyle into a single volume. His chief task has been to clear away 
the vast forest of extraneous matter that surrounded Frederick— the 
early history of Germany, contemporary events, and numerous appen- 
dices and original documents— and to give us a portrait in Carlyle's 
own picturesque words of the Soldier-king to whom Germany owes 
its present power and prosperity, and who bequeathed to his country 
such a fine example of personal courage and political wisdom. 



Recent Natural History Books 

Bsch §m richly gilt cloth (T\*&) 9 rounded comer*, 5b. act 

A eecoad large edition has bees Immediately required off 
Mr. Finn's handy book tor lover* off Bird Life 

Birds of the Countryside 

By PRANK FINN, B.A., F.Z.S., etc 

Jj§i$ JDgpuiy SttMtfi$UtH^t9ti t ItuftMtt JtfiMMMM> CulcutUi 

Aothorof 

« Fancy FfcMMBtar •• Fancy Watar Fowl," "Gaidan and Aviary Birda of IndU," 

*' Tha Birda of Calcutta," ate. 

With 12 Coloured Plate* 

116 liluatratlona from Photograph* printed on Art Paper 

and numerous Outline Drawing* 

A popular account of our common British Birds, their haunts, and 
their habits, has long been a desideratum. Mr. Frank Finn, whose 
knowledge of birds and bird life is exceedingly wide, has supplied this 
want with his conveniently shaped but well-packed volume, which 
will enable people to identify the birds they see. 



By the same Author 

Pets and How to Keep Them 

With a large number of Illuatrationa from Photographa 
and 12 Coloured Platea 

It contains short and popularly written accounts of the various 
animals commonly kept as pets, together with practical directions for 
their treatment, and includes both domestic animals, such as canaries 
and guinea-pigs, and such wild species, whether British or foreign, as 
are commonly to be met with in captivity. The range of the work is 
very wide, extending from monkeys to fish, and it should supply a 
want long felt by people interested in keeping living animals, who 
are often at a loss as to which are the most easily procurable and 
desirable species, and are also unaware of the ease with which many 
kinds may be maintained by any amateur. 
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A popular, accurate, and concise work 

The World's Peoples 

By Dr. A. H. KEANB 

Author of " Anthropology," " Man : Past and Present * 
In larg$ crown 8w, cloth gilt and gilt top, 6*. net 

Printed throughout on fine paper, with 270 illuatrationa 
reproduced from original photoa from life 

This is an entirely new book which comprises a clearly written 
description of the races of the world, by one of the greatest living 
anthropologists. 

The volume is written in a style that will interest the general 
reader, while the student will find it of real practical utility. The 
illustrations comprise a remarkable series of photographs from life, 
none of which are to be found in " The Living Races of Mankind/ 1 



The World's Birds 

A simple and popular classification of the birds of the 

World 

By PRANK FINN, B.A., F.Z.S., etc. 

Author of " Birds of the Countryside/' etc 

In crown 8tw, cloth gilt and gilt top, 5*. lief 

With 55 illustrations from photographs and 
numerous drawings 

In this work will be found set forth a classification of all existing 
birds in their natural families, and information of practical and 
scientific interest concerning these given in a concise form. 

Thus, under each family will be found notes on the general size, 
prevailing coloration, appearance of eggs and young, note, food, 
economic uses, etc., of the family as a whole. The geographical range 
of each family will be dealt with, and the best known members of it 
be mentioned and briefly characterised, so that any one studying the 
work will be able to acquire a good general idea of the familiar birds 
of the world, scientifically classified. 

Technicalities are strictly avoided, and the work is rendered more 
instructive by photographic illustrations from living specimens, and by 
outline drawings illustrating details of structure. • It will altogether be 
a complete and very handy book of reference, whether for scientific 
ornithologists or amateurs. 
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Ufttferai wftfc "BMi of the ContrjnMo" 

Wild Fruits of the Countryside 

By P. EDWARD HULMB, F.L.S., P.S.A., etc 

Author of 
"Fsailiar Wild Dowsr*/' M ButUrftiM ud Moths of the Countryside,* 

StC, OtC 

In (loth, richly giU (7J x 5), rounded cornets, 5*. mf 

With 36 Coloured Plato* by the Author, and 
3S Illuetratione from photograph* on art paper 

A very useful and interesting little book descriptive of the wild 
fruits that one finds in the hedges and woods of the country- 
side. The author of this volume is well known as a naturalist 
whose style is easy and clear, and at the same time strictly 
accurate. Professor Hulme has illustrated the book with 36 coloured 
plates from his own water-colour drawings, and there are besides 
25 reproductions from photographs in black and white. 



A Charming Book for all Lovers of the Country 

Wild Life Stories 

By S. L. BENSU5AN 

Author of "A Countryside Ghronidt* 

In crown 8cv, cloth gilt, 6b. 
With 6 Illustrations by R. EL Buxton 

"Mr. Bensusan makes creatures of our English wild tell then- 
own life-stories. There is vigour, excitement, and truth in the 
telling. A highly informative natural history in the guise of 
delightful autobiography. Such books as this are very welcome 
reading when so many attempts at animal biography convey 
altogether inaccurate impressions of the living truth. 11 — Daily 
Express. 

"These conversations provide most fascinating reading." — 
Outlook. 



Twenty-ninth Year of Issue 

The Year's Art, 1908 

Compiled by A. €• R. CARTER 

A cencUe Bpttome of aU matters relating to the Art* of Painting, 5cctlptnre, 

Bngravlng , and Architecture, and to Schools of Design, which havo occurred 

daring tho year 1007, together with Information respecting the events of 

the year 1908 

In frown &vo, cloth, 550 pages of letterpress, with full-page illustrations, 
3s. 6d. net 

"Absolutely indispensable' to all who are interested in art. It is, 
in fact, the artist's Whitaker."— Tribune. 



A New Edition of a Golfing Manual by the Open Ladles' 
Champion of 1907 

Ladies' Golf 

By MAY HEZLET 

Open Ladiei' Champion 1899, 1909, and 1907 

In large crown 8w, cloth, richly gilt, gilt top, 6s* net 

With 33 Illustrations from instantaneous Photographs 

To this Bdltion tho Author, has added a long Supplementary Chanter, bringing 
the book ap to date 



Taylor on Golf 

Impressions, Comments, and flints 

Bjr J. H. TAYLOR 

Three Times Open Champion 

Fourth edition, with new matter. In large crown Zvo, cloth gilt, gilt top t 6s, net 
With 46 Illustrations on art paper from Photographs 

Popular Edition 

Tasty Entrees : A Collection of Recipes 

By Miss C. L. HOWLAND 

Diplomee of the National School of Cookery 

In crown Svo, cloth, /«. 

These recipes are all simple, and the directions are given as plainly 
as possible, both with a view to making selection easy and to. ensure 
satisfactory results on the part of the cook who has a fair knowledge 
of her duties. 
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Two Recent Successful Works 

••Told with unflagging interest,"— Z)a/{r Telegraph 

Passages from the Past 

By His Orace the DUKE OP ARQYLL, K.T. 

In a handsome volumes, cloth and gilt top, 24*. net 

With 2 Photogravure Frontispieces, numerous Illustra- 
tions, many from the Author's own drawings, and 
several Facsimile Letters from Celebrated Men 

* "This is a book which no student of the mid- Victorian epoch can 
afford to miss. There is hardly a great statesman, hardly a man of 
letters or artist of the time, whom the author does not seem to have 
talked with, jotting down some fact serious or gay, some trait of 
character or typical piece of conversation. From the great figures 
of Mr. Gladstone and Disraeli we pass to the literary circles of 
Browning and Tennyson, Carlyle, or Lord Macaulay. The leading 
a«tors in the American Civil War pronounce in intimate conversation 
their verdicts on the burning questions still unsettled. The magnetic 
personality of Garibaldi is again and again felt in the thrilling 
chapters which tell of his visit to London, and of the author's visits 
to Florence and Rome when all Italy was still in a ferment of 
political agitation and civil war. The book, abounding in fascinating 
stories of great personages, is a valuable exposition of an astonishingly 
varied career."— Daily News. 



In the Strange South Seas 

By BEATRICE QRIMSHAW 

In cloth gilt, gilt top, 1 6s. net 

With 56 Illustrations on art paper, principally from 
the Author's Photographs 

"One of the most fascinating boqfcs of modern travel that have 
appeared for many a long day. Her good humour pervades her 
style of writing, which is invariably bright, crisp, and splendidly 
descriptive. In every respect this is a book to get and to read."— 
Daily Telegraph. 
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Two Recent Books of Travel 

"A narrative of the most absorbing Interest."— Tribune 

In Wildest Africa 

By C. O. SCHILLINGS 

Author of "With Flashlight and Rifle : a Record of Hunting Adventures and 
Studies in Wild Life- 

In 2 vols., cloth gilt and gilt top, 243. net 

Printed throughout on finest English Art Paper. With 

about 300 Illustrations direct from the Author's 

Flashlight and other Photographs 

" His book eclipses in interest, as well as in importance, his well- 
known work, ( With Flashlight and Rifle, 1 which at the time it was 
published we declared to be the greatest triumph in photography of 
wild animals ever achieved."— 0*tf/tf0*. 



Mandalay: And Other Cities in Burma 

By V. C. SCOTT O'CONNOR 

Author of " The Silken East : a Record o! Life and Travel in Burma " 

In one handsome volume, 400 pages, cloth richly gilt and gilt top, 31*. net 

With 6 Coloured Platea and about 200 other 
Illustrations ; the whole printed on fine Art Paper 

"A new book by the author of 'The Silken East' ought to be 
assured of a warm welcome. He writes as always with grace, insight, 
and knowledge. The spirit of the East possesses him, and his book 
ought surely to be read with delight even by those to whom the 
wonders of the Orient are but a vague vision. The book is enriched 
by many beautiful photographs and several coloured plates. 1 ' — Times. 
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Tfce Library of Standard Biographies 

Bach wtth frootlsploco portrait, newly edited with 
chronological table an 



3*>— 540 H. injMscap 8r», cUtkgiU, /a. «* jajr tw/«*»# 
Ump Uatk*r % richly gilt and giUUp % ~ 



TU PALL MALL GAZETTE mjt 
Stecrspalss' It tht cheapest aad beat Testate at aeesOarlalag 
ytffeee alternated. The peettsbers, ertetars, 0/ Madera are 
aa eiceOeat eaterprfes." 



J!t, wtpcrvohm* 

Uhraryof ttaaeart 
ftegrapMea that hat 
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Tie Memelra el Nattiest) 

From the French of F. de Boarrieane 

Abridged and Edited by EdgsxSanderson 
Tit lilt el Jehe Waaley 

By Robert Soothey 

Abridged and Edited by Arthur Reynolds 
Tie Ufa el Oliver QeMealth 

By John Fortter 

Abridged end Edited by Roger Ingpen 
Tit LMt efl NeltM 

By Robert Southey 

Edited by AD. Power 
ne Uflt efl letertBerat 

By John Gibeon Lockhart 

Abridged and Edited by J. If. Sloan 
The Ufa efl Qeata Blltabeth 



By Agnei Strickland 
Abridged a 



I and Edited by t A. Taylor 
Tie Uflt ef Sir Walter Scott 



int AtvJMeflteaejy 01 BtSjatnB nese3fee 
To which is added Jared Sparks's con- 
tinuation. Edited by Edgar Sanderson. 

The Ufa at Themes AreeU. M. 
By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley 
Abridged and Edited by Arthur Reynolds 

The Barly Uflt afl fleets* 

Books I.— IX. of the Autobiography 
Edited by W. von Knoblauch 



TheUflsef 

By Thomas Carlyle 

Abridged end Editedhy Edgar Sanderson 

The Uflt afl StJtMl Jeheeea 
By James Boswell 
Abridged and Edited by Roger Ingpta 

M< 



By John Gibson Lockhart 
Abridged and Edited by J. M. Sloan 
The Uflt afl Wtllls|tea 
By W. H. Maxwell 
Abridged and Edited by Rev. L.T. Dodd 

"CeeeMerlef the ^aallHtt afl the pases, tbt prlatleg, aad the Madlag. the date 
that this U the best Tales tftr eHirad It tbt eabllc It telly maistalaeeV-rrwtf. 



lelrtelL 

Written by himself; and translated by 
Thomes Roscoe. 

Meamlrt el Marls Aateieetta 

in. 
fith biographical notice of Madame 



By Madame Campan. 
With biographical no 

a by F. Barriere 



THE " CLASSIC NOVELS 



It 



With OlM$tmtioM9 by Qeo. Cralkahank, "Phis," **., in cloth gilt, /a. fat. ml 
p4r volume. In limp l&athgr, gill and gill top, 2*. €4. mi 

By HENRY FIBLDINd 
Tbt History tf Tta Jtata. vols. I Mr. Jsaathu Wild, tad A Jaunty tram 

TasAevsstsrssef JesephAsdrtws. ivol. this Warld ta tbt Next iveL 

Tbs History efAawlU. 9 vols. | 

By TOBIAS SMOLLETT 
Tht Adrtatarat efl Ktdtrlck lasdenu z vol. The Advtatares afl Ptrdteaad Ceaat Pathta. 

Tbs AdTtttarti ef Ptrtirlat Pick Is. a vols. 1 vol 

Tht Exptdltlti tf Hsai phry Qlaktr. 1 vol. Sir Laaacelst Orsares, aad Tht Adrteteres ef 

ai AtaaL x voL 

The Novels ef LAURENCE STERNB complete la One Veluma 

" Tristram Shandy" and "A Sentimental Journey" 

With iUnitmtion* by Oeerge Cmlkafluuak 

Beth iivabrldged and ceasprlslag together 76a page* 
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"The last word In the matter of cheepneW-Brtr/aA W—Hy. 

Hutchinson's Popular 
Classics 

Bach volume cloth gilt, site 7 x 4 J, with designed titU page and frontispieces 

on art paper, some with numerous Illustrations, Wd. net. 

In full lambskin leather, richly gilt and gilt top, Is. 6d. net. 

I Darwin's Origin of Sp«Qle«« With diagram and portrait, and with nott 

by J. W. Mathews, B.A., summarising the development of the Darwinian 

Theory since 1859, and also glossary. 488 pages. 
1 Bret Harte'a Tales of the Argonauts, and Verse. 428 pages. 
8 Lytton's Last Days of Pompeii. 487 pages. 
I Waterton'a Wanderings In South America* With sketch map, 

notes, and biographical data, by W. A. Harding, F.Z.S., and with portrait 

and illustrations. 259 pages. 
8 Leigh Hunt's The Town. With 80 illustrations, 886 pages. 

• Robert Browning's Poems. Vol. I., 674 pages. With Portrait. 
T Robert Browning's Poems. Vol. II., 886 pages. With Portrait 

• An Anthology of Humorous Verse. Edited by Theodore A. Cook, 

including many copyright poems. 848 pages. 

• Keble'e Christian Year. With Illustrations. 

10 Sir W. Laird Clowes's Four Modern Naval Campaigns. 
With 16 Maps and Plans. 



It The Satires and Bplstles of Horace. In Latin and English. The 
English Version by Philip Francis. The Latin text based on that of 
Mailer's is edited by Mr. W. H. D. Rouse, formerly Fellow of Christ's College, 



Cambridge, who has also added an index of names. 
11 Charles Dickens's Christmas Books. 

18 Hamilton's Memoirs of the Count de Grammont. 
11 Sheridan's Complete Plays. 

If Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield and \ In one 

Addison and Steele's Sir Roger de Cover ley./ volume. 
It Goethe's Faust (taster's Translation). 
IT The Poems of Richard Lovelace, 
if Doran'a Monarohs Retired from Business* Vol I. 

19 Doran'a Monarohs Retired from Business. Vol II. 

SO Thomas a Kempls's Of the Imitation of Christ. With a Preface 

by the Rev. George Tyrrell, S.J. 
11 Thackeray's Henry Esmond. 
n Delltsseh's Jewish Artisan Life In the Time of Christ. The 

translation made expressly for this edition. 
11 Charles Dickens's Pickwick Papers. VoL I. 
M Charles Dickens's Plokwlok Papers. Vol. II. 
If The Odes Of Horace. In Latin and English. The English Version by 

Philip Francis. The Latin text based on that of Mailer's. Edited by 

Mr. W. H. D. Rouse, formerly Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge, who 

has added an index of names. 
SO OUver Wendell Holmes's Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 
17 Miss Mltford's Tales of Our Village. (First Series.) 
SO Michael Faraday's Chemical History of a Candle. With IUus. 
84 Bunyan'a Pilgrim's Progress. 
80 Charles Dickens's Tale of Two Cities and \ In one 

Wllkle Colllns's A Rogue's Life. /volume. 

U Blarney's History of the Buccaneers of America. 
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HUTCHINSON'S SELECT NOVELS 

UNtPORU BDlTtON 

Each la cmm fas, h a n dt om t cloth gilt, $*. 6dm 

NEW VOUIM88 

ST KATE OP KATE HALL ... E. Thoeneyceoft Fowlee Am 

A. L. Fblkin. 

68 A QUAKER WOOING ... Mes. Feed Reynold* 

69 A OIRL OP SPIRIT Chaelis Gaevice. 

60 WHERE LOVE LEADS ... Chaeles Gaevice. 

61 A DULL QIRL'S DESTINY Mes. Bahaie-Reynolds. 

KWuwi *****> PastfsaW/- 

1 TM Caches la the Nest Mas. Oufbant. 

8 A Hease la BleesBsbary Mu. Oliphant. 

4 The Vhunum of James Vaestttart . . Mrs. J. H. Needell. 

i The Hettls^ of Laaffdale Mu. Alexander, 

A Marriage Cmi i i Ada Cambridge. 

• FldeUs Ada Cambridge. 

10 The Mistress of Quest .. ► Adeline Sergeant. 

11 Roger VaabragVs Wife Adeline Sergeant. 

IS A Welsh Staffer Allen Raine. 



10 The Story of an African Farm . . Olive Schreimer. 

14 Tetterley ►. .. Tom Gallon. 

" The ldel-r " 



10 The Idol-Maker ~ Adeline Sergeant. 

U Orif R L. Farjeon. 

It A StamMer la Wide Shoes E. Sutcufr March. 

19 Dr. Luttreil's Plrst Patient .. '.. Rosa N. Caret. 

SO Torn Sous All** Raine. 

tl Wesson aad the Shadow Arabella Kerealt. 

55 By Right of Sword A. W. Marchmomt. 

SO late ithe Hlffhways aad Hedffes .. .. F. F. Montresor. 

S4 At the Cross Roads F. F. Momtresor. 

56 By Berwen Banks Allen Rains. 

SO Oartaewea Alien Raine. 

ST Mottle's Prince Rosa N. Caret. 

SO A Dash for a Throne A. W. Marchmont. 

SO Ufa's Trivial Round Rosa N. Caret. 

00 A Doable Thread Ellen Thornetcroft Fowler. 

01 A Corner of the West Edith Henrietta Fowler. 

OS The Minister et State J. A. SrEUAar. 



04 The Pairiardons Ellen Thornstcrovt Fowler. 

06 My Lady Frivol Rosa N. Caret. 

00 The Love of Richard Henick .. Arabella Kenealt. 



07 Baas the Impossible Sarah Grand. 

00 In High Places M. E. Braddon 

00 A Welsh Witch Allen Raine. 

40 PaalKelver Jerome K.Jerome. 

41 The Yellow Van Richard Whiteiho. 

43 Place and Power Ellen Thornetcroft Fowler, 

44 On the Wings of the Wind Allen Raine. 

46 Love Decides Charles Garvice. 

47 Hearts of Wales .. Allen Raine. 

40 Linked by Pate Charles Garvice. 

40 In the Name of a Woman A. W. Marchmont. 

00 A Lost Eden „ .. M. E. Braddon. 

61 The Rose of Life M. E. Braddon. 

63 The Man who Wen Mrs. Baillie-Retnoldb 

60 Love the Tyrant Charles Garvice. 

04 Queen of the Rushes .. Allen Raine. 

66 Thaiassa „ .. Mrs Baillie-Retnolds. 

60 The Way of the Spirit ^ .. .. .. H. Rider Haggard. 
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HUTCHINSON'S 

NEW 6s. NOVELS 

Bach In crown 8vo, cloth gilt 

THE EVENTFUL NOVEL OP THE SPRINQ 
By the Author of "Pigs In Clover" 

The Heart of a Child 

Being Passages from the Early Life of 
Sally Snape, Lady Kidderminster 

By PRANK DANBY 

Anthor of « Dr. Phillips," " Baccarat,* etc 

The novels of Frank Danby have met with such immense 
success that this new book will be welcomed by hosts of readers, 
more especially as it makes a special appeal to that large body 
of fiction-lovers who like an up-to-date Society story. Taking 
a girl from the gutter, the author places her in a factory, after- 
wards in a fashionable costumier's, and subsequently on the 
stage, which she leaves to become Lady Kidderminster. From 
beginning to end the author gives realistic pictures of Sally's 
surroundings, the characters including not only those in low 
life, but also a number of fashionable and highly-placed people, 
some of whom are caustically satirised. But it is not for these 
brilliantly clever pictures alone that the book will be read. 
Every one who commences the story of Sally Snape will become 
engrossed in her career and follow her progress with the deepest 
interest. Sally is a wonderful creation, and the author's mar- 
vellous skill in her pourtrayal is convincing of the possibility that 
even a gutter-snipe may pass through every kind of temptation 
and still retain the heart of a child. 
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New 6s. Novels 

Sweet Life 

By KATHLYN RHODB5 

In this entirely new and original story a delicate subject is handled 
with great skill and refinement. A good and well-educated woman 
having, with her youth, a strong desire to live, struggles hard against 
adverse circumstances for mere existence, but at last accepts a home 
from one who adores but cannot marry her. It is only a matter of 
days when she learns that money and property have been bequeathed 
to her, and she immediately makes her home elsewhere. The events 
that follow on her marriage to the man she really loves excite the 
deepest interest of the reader, while from the beginning to the end 
there is grouped around the central figures a number of entertaining 
characters who contribute to the book's brightness and variety. 



And the Day Came 

By ALBERT DORRINOTON 

Mr. Dorrington as a writer is new to the English public, but he 
is well known to the readers of one of the most important Australian 
papers. The early scenes of his novel are laid in Australia, but most 
of the action takes place in England. The story possesses uncommon 
characteristics, and while showing the relentless workings of fate upon 
the lives of a man and a woman, introduces some exceptional 
characters and startling situations. At the outset a dissipated young 
nobleman meets an uncultured squatter's daughter in the backwoods, 
and, after she has given him her love, takes her away and leaves her 
to the consequences of his betrayal But she is strong under the 
injury and comes to England, where her child is born, to seek its 
father at the family seat. Here she finds the man's brother, a brute 
of ungoverned passions, who only adds to her misery. The subsequent 
events, the loss of her child, its upbringing by strangers for the 
Church, the meeting of the father and mother, and their sacrifice in a 
marriage that neither now desired for the sake of their son and to still 
the voice of remorse, are realistically described, the conclusion making 
a striking picture. Altogether the book displays an originality of 
conception and a strength in treatment much above the average. 
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New 6s. Novels 

An Amateur Adventuress 

By P. FRANKFORT MOORE 

Author of " Forbid Che Bums," M A Grey Eye or So," " The Jesumy Bride," ete, 

The heroine of Mr. Frankfort Moore's new novel is a very different 
type indeed from Paventurttre of French fiction and French drama. 
She is a pleasant young English girl who, having been left an orphan 
very moderately provided for, becomes tired of life in a cottage and 
village church work, and in a moment of great discouragement 
capitalises one-half of her investments, engages a chaperon and a 
French maid, buys an expensive toilet, and hurries off to the Italian 
Riviera to have a year of what she believes will be " real life." Of 
course she is at first delighted with the change, for she is everywhere 
received as an heiress, and treated accordingly. Unfortunately for 
her scheme, however, she meets at the hotel at Portofino a man with 
whom she falls in love. He is poor, and shrinks from the thought of 
being reckoned among the fortune-hunters. Although he loves the 
girl, he is strong enough and manly enough to love her without 
declaring himself. "An Amateur Adventuress 11 is told in Mr. 
Frankfort Moore's liveliest style. 



The House of Cards 

By LADY TROUBRIDQB 

Author of " The Millionaire," etc. 

This new novel by Lady Troubridge is undoubtedly the best that 
she has written. The story is told in easy flowing English, and the 
interest of the reader is sustained to the last page. The hero, or 
principal male person in the story, is Lord Hadden, or " Bobby " as 
he is known to his friends, and although a thoroughly charming 
kind-hearted fellow, there is a deep-seated moral taint in his character, 
for he is a thief. Time after time he is forgiven by his friends and 
his wife, who is a beautiful girl, the only child of a very rich man, but 
at last she, whom he really loves, turns against him. Then there U a 
tragedy, but it does not end the book. 
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New 6s. Novels 

Second Edition 

The Ungoverned Moment 

By ELLEN ADA SMITH 

Author of "The Fulfilling of the Law" 

14 'The Ungoverned Moment 1 is one of the very distinctly good 
novels. The author has a great sense of character, a moving power 
of pathos, and the skill essential for telling a good story as well as 
sufficient imaginative faculty to invent one. We have read the book 
with great pleasure and delight ; it is sure of a wide and long-continued 
popularity.*-- Daily Telegraph, 



Stolen Banns 



By L. WINSTANLEY 

Author of "A Flash of the Will," etc 

w Strength, concentration, experience of the hearts of men and 
women, and, above all, simplicity, show in the presentment of the 
material. The lover has, in his uncouth strength, passion, and 
agonised tenderness, points of interest and originality. So has his 
wife. The mother is— just a mother; and all are in their degree 
human."— Athenaum. 



A New Volume of Irish Stories 

Irish Neighbours 

By JANE BARLOW 

Author of " Irish Idylls," "Bogland Studies," etc 

In crown 8w, cloth gilt, 6a. 

"Miss Barlow's 'Irish Neighbours' are not studies from life- 
certainly, but they are little less real to you and not less delightful 
for being purely imaginative concepts and creations of the author of 
* Irish Idylls.' The author has an instinctive knowledge of the Irish 
character upon which she draws inexhaustibly for her droll and 
charming characters." — Truth. 
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New 6s. Novels 

Neither Storehouse nor Barn 

By ALLEN RAINE 

Author of "A Welsh Singer," "Torn Sells," etc. 

Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. have pleasure in announcing the 
publication of a new complete story by the popular Welsh novelist, 
Allen Raine. 
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The title to some extent supplies the keynote to the story. By 
the "Wolf" the author symbolises the cry which comes to every one 
in moments of despair, " What is the good of it all ? n The character- 
study of Hamilton, who is the prey to a perpetual dread of hereditary 
madness, is especially vivid, and the general result of .the book is that, 
while it may be regarded as a more powerful effort than the previous 
works of this writer, it yet preserves all the charm in the writing that 
characterised " The Wood End" and "The Toll Bar." 
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New 6s. Novels 

Satan Sanderson 

By HALLIE ERM1NIE RIVB5 

Author of " Hearts Courageous," "The CstUwrny," etc. 

With 5 beautiful drawings in colour by A. B. Wenzell 

M Satan w was the name bestowed on Harry Sanderson during his 
wild college days, but at the time of the opening of the story he is in 
the Church, and is the means of a reconciliation between a father and a 
scapegrace son, the latter an old schoolfellow. Owing to a momentary 
lapse into his old recklessness, Sanderson leaves the Church, meets 
with an accident which causes a loss of memory, and subsequently finds 
himself in a mining district where the scapegrace son has been and 
left a bad record. Sanderson is mistaken for this son through their 
being alike, and bears the ignominy attaching to him, but ultimately 
the son acts courageously and Sanderson is righted. There is much 
complication arising from the mistaken identity and from the fact that 
both Sanderson and the son are in love with the same girl, who in the 
early stages of the story is physically blind, and that while in the 
mining district she is deeply interested in Sanderson, in ignorance of 
his identity, but aware of his manliness in some trying situations 
amidst desperate men. A number of thrilling scenes are produced 
with dramatic effect, and the story goes from start to finish in quick 
time and with an unusually well-sustained interest. It will, in its 
scenes and characters, be quite fresh to English readers. 



A Woman's Way 



By O. B. BURQIN 

Author of " FanueU," " The Shutters of Silence," etc 

Mr. G. B. Burgin's new novel, "A Woman's Way,* is a 
charming story of London life, wherein little Julian Carruthers Pens- 
hurst Cholmondeley St. Aubyn, Earl of Grayse, loves Phyllis Carterette 
as a child and loses sight of her for many years. There is a mystery 
about Julian's mother, of which he is kept in ignorance. Julian is 
tired of his order, and wishes to escape from it. How he does so, and 
comes back to it again, how he discovers Phyllis and his mother, and 
learns to face the sad realities of life, the grim truth of his mother's 
shame and her love for Nick Faryll, is told with a thoroughly char- 
acteristic mingling of pathos and humour. The under-current of the 
story deals with the tender but unrequited love of a very charming 
woman for the middle-aged Nick Faryll, and touches a somewhat 
deeper note than Mr. Burgin usually attempts. 
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New 6s. Novels 

By the Author of "The Straying* of Sandy" 

Three Girls and a Hermit 

By DOROTHEA C0NYER5 

Author of " The Boy, Some Horses and the Girl," " Cloth versus Silk," 
" The Thorn Bit," etc. 

Mrs. Conyers' new book is of love and hunting. It is mainly the 
story of three girls living in the wilds of Kerry, who, finding themselves 
in the possession of some ready-money, determine to do a little 
horse-dealing, and to invest it in hunters for profit. Their friend 
the Hermit vainly endeavours to dissuade them from their rash 
determination, and when their speculation in hunters ultimately fails, 
he fortunately arrives to help them. 

By the same Author 

The Strayings of Sandy 

6th Large Edition 

" It is the best novel of the writer's that we have read. Full of 
high spirits and humour— something which is much more than the 
ordinary rollicking sporting neve' "—Spectator. 



A Vain Thing 



By QUY THORNB 

Author of "When it was Dark/' "Made in Hit Image," etc. 

In this novel Mr. Guy Thome breaks entirely new ground. It 
touches a subject of national importance, in which almost every one is 
interested, that of sport of various kinds, but more especially football 
and boxing. The position of sport to-day and its influence on 
character is dealt with, and the spiritual as well as the moral value of 
sport is insisted on. The writer is fully qualified for his task; his 
descriptions of sporting events are vivid and told largely from 
personal experience, and they are accurate. But first and foremost 
the author gives a really dramatic and stirring novel, full of interest 
and without the flavour of tract or pamphlet ; his incidents point the 
moral Of its principal characters, one is an athlete who makes sport 
his aim and end in life, and whose career from beginning to end is 
traced with detail and realism : another, an athlete who uses sport as 
a splendid and helpful thing. It is confidently anticipated that this 
book on what is a dominating force in modern life will make an 
immensely wide appeal. 
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New 6s. Novels 

A NEW NOVEL 

By Mrs. BAILLIE-REYNOLDS 

Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. wOl publish during the spring a 
new novel by this popular author. 

AUo by Mr*. BAILLIE-REYNOLDS 

A Dull Girl's Destiny s*****- 

In crown &», cloth gilt % 3b. 64. 

" Somehow every plot which Mrs. Reynolds takes up she renders 
distinctive and attractive. We could not conceive her style growing 
dull, or that she could ever lose her powers of holding our imagination 
captive by sheer feminine witchery and good spirits. We read the 
tale from the first page to the last with genuine zest. Mrs. Baillie- 
Reynolds as a novelist has taken a considerable step forward with 
the aid of this new story. "Standard. 

The Man Who Won ****»*» 

In crown &w, doth gilt, 3b. 64. 

" Mrs. Baillie-Reynolds has followed up ' Phoebe in Fetters ' with 
an even better novel— one with a broader basis of interest and an 
equal command of sympathy, strengthened by a firm judgment of life 
in diverse aspects. She is an incisive painter of life, and a merciless 
delineator of cant and narrow conventions."— /W/ Mall Gazette* 

" A clever story admirably written. I Uustrated by clever character 
drawings. Unflagging in interest A rattling good noveL M — Punch, 

Thalassa 7/^^ 

In crown 8w, cloth gilt, 3s. 64. 

" There is really no end to the pleasure and excitement which can 
be derived from the most excellent story by Mrs. Baillie-Reynolds. 
There is quite an uncommon note in its presentation — a suggestion 
of inevitability and inspiration that carries the whole thing forward 
with a broad, resistless kind of rush, and makes the people in the 
story tremendously real and interesting." — Standard. 

"Eminently a book to read — sweet and wholesome. The heroine 
is one of those charming personalities whom we have come to look 
for from this author/ 1 — AthencEum. 

" Mrs. Reynold's success is complete ; a shrewd and sensible love 
story. We have read few better of the kind."— Daily News. 



New 6s. Novels 

The God of Clay 

By H. C. BAILEY 

Author of" Raoul, Gentleman of Fortune," "Springtime," etc. 

With 8 Illustrations by Alec C. Ball 

Napoleon is the hero of this story. Not the Emperor, the master 
of half the world, but the artillery lieutenant of the old regime, the 
brigadier of the historic " whiff of grapeshot " that ended the Terror 
of the Revolution, the fiery general who charged at the head of his 
men across the bridge of Lodi, the schemer for empire in Asia. We 
meet him first a ragged, despised subaltern, and leave him First 
Consul of France maturing his plans for the conquest of England. 
There are grim scenes in the Terror, and much of romance in the 
wonderful campaign in Italy. The strange wooing and the stranger 
wedding of Josephine are told. We see Napoleon beaten back by 
the English sea captain Sidney Smith from Acre, and snatching the 
supreme power out of the welter of plots under the Directory. 
Through all it is the man and not the conqueror with whom the story 
is concerned. Josephine is in some sense the heroine of the book, 
but she is not the only woman to sway the fortunes of " The God of 
Clay. 1 ' The book departs little from the known facts of Napoleon's 
life, but it is pure romance and not history. 

By the same Author. Second Largo Edition 
RaOUl : Gentleman of Fortune 

With 9 Full-page Illustration*. Including a Coloured 
Frontispiece by Alec C. Ball 

"The book is a masterpiece of fiction well planned and well 
developed. A decidedly original and delightful work. M — Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

"The world can never be unrelievedly dull while Mr. Bailey is 
kind enough to enliven it. His latest novel is as good as any he has 
given us. The book is exhilarating, the interest never flags. Mr. 
Bailey writes so easily, so merrily, and so sympathetically, that had 
Raoul been a rogue to the end of his days we must have loved him. N 
—Globe. 



The Shame of Motley 

By RAFAEL SABAT1N1 

Author of " The Trampling of the Lines," " Bardelys the Magnificent, " etc 
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New 6s. Novels 



A Strange Land 



By FELIX RYARK 

This is not in any way an ordinary piece of fiction ; it is a dream* 
story — fanciful, poetic, dainty, with a charm all its own, which will be 
appreciated by all lovers of beautiful writing and attract attention 
because it contains new ideas with a bearing on philosophical subjects 
in which the intelligent public is at present much interested. It is a 
strange tale told in English which has distinction and charm. Denis 
Maine plays the violin superbly ; he travels far and wide — a lonely 
souL In Cambodia he falls ill, and one day, walking by the tropic 
shore, he finds a boat, enters it, and drifts out to sea. He plays 
strange melodies, a mist arises, and with this he sails to find a 
wonderful country where beautiful music is dreaded, for it is fateful. 
Here Denis stays awhile with a highly developed people, and 
returning regrets the loss of the fair girl he had found with them. 



MESSRS. HUTCHINSON St CO. have pleasure In 
announcing that they will Issue in the early Autumn 

3 Important New Novels 

by th. following author* : — 

PERCY WHITE. Love and the Poor Suitor 

Author of " Mr. Bailey Martin, •» " The West End," etc. 

ROBERT S. HICHENS. A Spirit in Prison 

Author of "The Garden of Allah," /•The Call of the Blood," etc 

RITA. The House called Hurrish 

Anthor of " Good Mrs. Hypocrite," " The MatqueradeiV •*. 
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Hutchinson's 6d. Novels 

A Series of Copyright Novels CLEARLY and WELL 
PRINTED from New Type on GOOD PAPER 

NEW VOLUMES 

163 Kitty the Raff *...." Rita" 

164 Th# Artful Miss Dill . F. Frankfort MoORt. 
166 Kyra's Fate ..... Charles Garvics 

166 A Victory Won .... Annie S. Swan 

167 Adam's Clay Cosmo Hamilton 

168 Thalassa Mrs. Baillie-Reynolds 

169 Whosoever Loveth William Le Queux 

160 The Cruise of the Make- 

Believes Tom Gallon 

161 The Three Essentials Dorothea Gerard 

162 Prisoners Mary Cholmondelet 

163 Austin Fpiaps .... Mrs. J. H. Riddell 

164 Clytle Joseph Hatton 

166 The Way of the Spirit . • H. Rider Haggard 

166 The Thorn Bit .... Dorothea Conyers 

167 A Lady of the Regency . . Mrs. Stepney Rawson 

168 ******** Charles Garvice 

169 Miser Falrbrother . B. L. Farjeon 

170 The Web of the Spider . . H. B. Marriott Watson 

171 Gerald Ksteourt .... Florence Marry at 

172 In Subjection .... Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler 

173 Love for an Hour Is Love for 

Bver . . • Amelia Barr 

174 Married In Haste . . . Evelyn Everett-Green 
176 Lottie Lonsdale .... Emma Jane Worboise 

176 The Man Stealers . M. P. Shiel 

177 The Trampling: of the Lilies . Rafael Sabatini 

178 Queer Lady Judas "Rita" 

179 A Son of Empire .... Morley Roberts 

180 The Adventures of Police 

Constable Vane, M.A. Alice and Claude Askew 

181 Love Rules the Camp , Lt.-Col. Andrew C P. Hag- 

gard 

182 The Heart of the Dancer Percy White 

183 The Marriage Lease F. Frankfort Moors 

ALSO 

162 Marie Corelll: The Writer and T. F. G. Coates and R. 3. 
the Woman .... Warren Bell 
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Hutchinson's 6d. Novel*— continued 



VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED 
Now ready at all Booksellers and Bookstalls 



TO 

139 The Rose of Ufa . 

90 WmU«81hT . . . 

140 The Wood Bad . 

96 The Marble City . 

118 Dr. Luttreirs First Patient 

94 Life's Trivial Round . . 

00 Mottle's Prlnoe ... 
146 My Lady Frivol ... 
143 SI* Charles Danvert . 
196 Tho Danvers Jewels . 

06 Tho Villas* Blacksmith . 

44 A Bride of Japan 

97 Tho Grand Duke . 

4 Found and Fotterod . 

9 From Cluo to Capturo 
96 Tho Summit House Mys te r y . 
106 Tho Seeret of Wold Hall . 
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Amelia E. Bask 

Miss M. £. Braddon 

Anna, Comtessb de Br&mont 

j. e. buckrose 

G. B. Burgin 

Rosa N. Caret 

Rosa N. Caret 

Rosa N. Caret 

Rosa N. Caret 

Mary Cholmondelet 

Mary Cholmondelet 

Darley Dale 

Carlton Daws 

Carlton Dawe 

Dick Donovan 

Dick Donovan 

L. Dougall 

Evelyn Everett-Green 



iuel Boyd of Catohpolo 





jlQHars 


B. L. Farieon 


191 


Tho House of White Shadows B. L. Farjkon 


7 


Broad and Cheese and K 


loses B. L. Farjkon 


61 


The Last Tenant . 


. B. L. Farjeon 


190 


The Sacred Nuffg-et . 


. B. L. Farjeon 


66 


Tho Splendid Forsenna 


. Mrs. Hugh Fraser 


186 


A Corner of the West 


. . Edith Henrietta Fowler 


113 


Kate of Kate Hall 


v • Ellen Tborneycroft Fowler 
and A. L. Felkin 


99 


Place and Power. 


. Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler 


11 


Tho Farrlnffdons. 


. Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler 


138 


Aunt Fhlpps . 


. . Tom Gallon 


142 


Kiddy .... 


. Tom Gallon 


107 


Hig tho Lady 


. Tom Gallon 


76 


The Dead Intfeby 


. Tom Gallon 


13 


The Olrl Behind the Keyi 


■ . Tom Gallon 


12 


Feplow*s Paperohase. 


. Tom Gallon 


161 


Heart for Heart . 


. Charles Garvice 


123 


Linked by Fate . 


, . Charles Garvice 


81 


Love Decides. 


. Charles Garvice 


122 


Love, the Tyrant . 


. Charles Garvice 


77 


Sylvia's Lovers • 


. Mrs. Gaskell 
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Hutchinson's 6d. Novels— continued 

145 The House of Riddles . • Dorothea Gerard 

15 Chiffon's Marriage "Gyp" 

67 Bitter Sweets .... Joseph Hatton 

16 By Order of the Czar Joseph Hatton 
112 When a r eek Meets Greek Joseph Hatton 
139 Double Harness . Anthony Hope 

18 The Filibusters .... Cutcliffe Hyne 
76 The Lost Continent . Cutcliffe Hyne 

108 Patricia: A Mother . , "Iota" 

134 Paul Kelver Jerome K. Jerome 

19 The Cavaliers S. R. Kbightley 

62 The Plkemen S. R. Keightlet 

74 In the Czar's Dominion . • Lb Voleur 

20 A Dash lop a Throne . A. W. Marchmont 

21 By Right of Sword A. W. Marchmont 

22 For Love or Crown . A. W. Marchmont 
96 In the Name of a Woman A. W. Marchmont 
92 Sarlta the Carllst . A. W. Marchmont 

129 The Greatest Gift . A. W. Marchmont 

128 For Rver and Bver . . Florence Marryat 

103 Love's Conflict .... Florence Marryat 

66 Too Good for Him Florence Marryat 

101 My Lady Greensleeves Helen Mathers 

108 The Story of a Sin Helen Mathers 

137 The One Who Looked On . F. F. Montr esor 

88 A Nest of Linnets F. Frankfort Moore 

26 I Forbid the Banns . • • F. Frankfort Moore 

27 One Fair Daughter . F. Frankfort Moore 
09 Phyllis of PhlUstla F. Frankfort Moore 

149, Shipmates In Sunshine . F. Frankfort Moore 

28 The Jessamy Bride . F. Frankfort Moore 
66 The Secret of the Court . F. Frankfort Moore 

148 The White Causeway • F. Frankfort Moore 

29 They Call It Love . F. Frankfort Moore 
130 The Great White Hand . . J. E. Muddock 

90 A Rising Star .... David Christie Murray 

79 A Rogue's Conscience David Christie Murray 

144 Twenty-Five Years In 17 

Prisons. "No. 7° 

99 Franks, Duellist .... Ambrose Pratt 

62 The Successor .... Richard Pryce 

100 Confessions of a Ladles' Man . William Le Queuz 

47 Of Royal Blood .... William Le Queux 

110 Secrets of the Foreign Office. William Le Queux 

81 The Gamblers .... William Lb Queuz 
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Hutchinson's 6d. Novels— continued 

54 The Seven Secrets William Lb Queux 

55 The Under Secretary William Le Queux 

83 A Welsh Staffer .... Allen Raine 
09 A Welsh Wltoh .... Allen Raine 
46 By Berwen Banks Allen Raine 

85 Garthowen Allen Raine 

96 Hearts of Wales .... Allen Raine 

68 On the Wln*-s of the Wind . Allen Raine 

117 Queen of the Rushes . Allen Raine 

84 Torn Sails Allen Raine 

141 The Man Who Won . . Mrs. Baillie-Reynolds 

78 Above Suspicion .... Mrs. J. H. Riddell 

196 A Ufa's Assise .... Mrs. J. H. Riddell 

197 The Rleh Husband Mrs. J. H. Riddell 

103 The Rullnjr Passion . Mrs. J. H. Riddell 

88 An Old Rogue's Tragedy. "Rita" 

104 A Vagabond Lover . "Rita" 
71 A Woman of Samaria "Rita" 

89 Good Mrs. Hypocrite. "Rita" 
40 Pes" the Rake " Rita" 

116 The Jesters " Rita" 

60 The Lie Circumspect. "Rita" 
116 The Silent Woman "Rita" 

84 The Sinner "Rita" 

89 The Way of a Man Morley Roberts 

114 Reparation Adeline Sergeant 

73 Roger Vanbriiffh's Wife . Adeline Sergeant 

83 The Sixth Sense .... Adeline Sergeant 

119 A Son of Gad J. A. Steuart 

63 The Eternal Quest . J. A. Steuart 
46 The Minister of State . J. A. Steuart 

133 A Bitter Debt .... Annie S. Swan 
160 Made In His Imara . . Guy Thorns 

111 The Gambler. .... Mrs. Katherine Cecil Thur- 
ston 

61 The Terrible Czar • • Count Tolstoi 
131 Her Grace's Secret . -Violet Tweedale 
147 Starveorow Farm Stanley Weyman 

91 The Grip of the Bookmaker Percy White 

136 The Yellow Van .... Richard Whiteino 

134 Evelyn's Story .... Emma Jane Worboise 
87 The Wife's Trials . Emma Jane Worboise 

64 Alain Tanker's Wife . . J. H. Yoxall 
83. A Love Episode (JTtM a^iZtu* 

tnUwM) . ... •. ~ • . , Emile Zola 
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